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INTRODUCTION 


1833 
The Cholera Epidemic 


As cholera ravaged the small Mexican town of Monclova during the 
summer of 1833, Dr. Ignacio Sendejas took desperate measures. His 
neighbors had turned to a variety of local cures in their efforts to stem 
the epidemic, mixing water, lime, and a root called nejayote, but noth- 
ing they tried had been effective. Sendejas hoped that a better solution 
to the crisis might lie with peyote, a cactus root that had until recently 
been illegal but that was, he wrote, “well known for its narcotic effect” 
and said to be less dangerous than opium. Peyote had been used by 
indigenous and nonindigenous curers in the region for centuries, and, 
given the desperation of the times, it seemed reasonable to see if this 
powerful cactus might save the day. 

Modern medical knowledge tells us that cholera is an infectious dis- 
ease caused by the bacterium called vibrio cholera, typically transmitted 
through fecal contamination of water sources, and that peyote is an 
unlikely cure. Sendejas did not know this, however, and when the 
patients he treated began to recover, he was convinced that he had 
found the right treatment for a public health crisis. Within eight days of 
the outbreak, his peyote-based medicine (it was mixed with orange 
leaves and six drops of laudanum) evidently cured more than two hun- 
dred people in nearby Monterrey, along with preventing any further 
deaths. Heartened by these results, the city government of Monclova 
ordered that Sendajas’s formula be widely disseminated.’ 
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Such an edict would have been unimaginable just a decade earlier, 
under a colonial regime that viewed the peyote cactus as diabolical—a 
source of superstition at best and congress with the devil at worst. 
Banned by the Inquisition in 1620, peyote was implicated in over eighty 
religious trials during the colonial period.* While this ban did little to 
affect indigenous use of the cactus (both because those groups for whom 
peyote was sacred, like the Huichols, lived largely outside colonial con- 
trol and because the Inquisition had no authority over Indians), it did 
place people like Sendejas in a difficult position. The Spaniards and 
castas who came into contact with peyote risked punishments that 
ranged from prison, to the lash, to banishment. And yet, as Sendejas’s 
comment on the “well-known” properties of peyote reminds us, the 
banned cactus circulated in those worlds throughout the colonial 
period, for the most part quietly, used as a purgative, a source of energy, 
and a hunger suppressant, and even to quell what were sometimes 
obliquely described as disturbances of the mind. It should be unsurpris- 
ing, then, that peyote continued to circulate in the newly independent 
Mexico. Freed from the stigma of the Inquisition and not yet subject to 
the regulations that state and federal governments would later impose 
to control the national market for medicines, peyote disappeared from 
the view of the carceral state, and Sendejas was free to experiment with 
it in the hope of solving a public health crisis.’ 

In some ways this made Sendejas a model of the nineteenth-century 
man of science: willing to experiment with locally known medicines, 
interested in turning them into specific pharmaceutical cures, untrou- 
bled by the anxieties that informed the Inquisition’s persecution of 
peyote users. He was one of many Mexican men of science who would 
work during the nineteenth century to create modern public health 
agencies and drug purity laws, and to develop new drugs and treat- 
ments, sometimes basing their own therapies on long-standing folk rem- 
edies.* To Inquisitors, peyote represented a threat to what was essen- 
tially a project committed to purifying and disciplining Christian bodies. 
Bodies under the influence of peyote were brave, strong, and beyond the 
control of the state. Those bodies saw things that the church insisted 
were not there and revealed their secrets without regard to proper com- 
portment. They shook, danced, chanted, and howled and escaped the 
discipline of even their own minds. They spoke with angels and con- 
spired with the devil (or at least they thought they did).° Sendejas, how- 
ever, was not afraid of the Inquisition’s devil and was uninterested 
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in disciplining the flock. Instead, he hoped that there might be scientific 
value in peyote. He wanted to make that value legible to the modern 
world, to experiment with the cactus so that it might become a medicine 
that could cure sick bodies. 

Sendejas’s experiment in some ways represented the triumph of scien- 
tific inquiry over superstition, a victory made possible by the departure of 
the Inquisition. And yet it was only a partial victory. The end of the Inqui- 
sition did not signal the end of deep and often ugly conflicts over peyote. 
In the nearly two centuries since Sendejas published his curative method, 
the tensions between what was once an Inquisitional concern over peyote 
and what we might call scientific curiosity about the effects of the drug 
have played out again and again. No longer quite so closely associated 
with the devil, peyote nonetheless has managed to elicit a great deal of 
anxiety among missionaries, teachers, health officials, and other repre- 
sentatives of modernizing states. For those attempting to build citizens 
out of Indians, peyote has long been associated with degenerated, infirm 
bodies, its origins in the dirt closely linked to the indigenous filth that 
modernizing states sought to eradicate. Against these disgusted voices, 
indigenous peyotists have again and again defended the cactus as sacred, 
while men and women of science have repeatedly questioned its actual 
effects, experimenting in their laboratories and with their patients and 
observing indigenous uses of the plant in an effort to uncover what they 
hoped would be powerful cures—cures in which peyote itself would be 
purified, synthesized, and made into an industrially manufactured drug. 
Others too, ranging from English poets to North American hippies, have 
found themselves enchanted by peyote, drawn by its seeming capacity to 
offer powerful insights into human consciousness. 


For much of the past century, scholarly accounts of indigenous peyo- 
tism have tended to treat it as a legitimate medicinal and spiritual tradi- 
tion among groups as diverse as the Huichols of western Mexico and 
the Native American Church in the US.‘ These same accounts tend be 
less sympathetic toward the non-Indians who found peyote irresistible. 
In our age of essentialist identity politics, Euro-Americans (and Mexi- 
cans) who desire both the effect of the drug and to be part of the indig- 
enous ritual surrounding its use cross a line. These white shamans risk 
condemnation not just from the agents of modernity but from scholars 
intent on finding and defending the authentic, and from indigenous 
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activists who claim that their heritage has been stolen and their lifeways 
put at risk by rapacious outsiders. 

These claims about the inauthentic use of peyote by non-Indians 
underpin the curious place that peyote now occupies within the Mexi- 
can and US legal systems. Despite reams of scientific evidence attesting 
to its relative harmlessness,’ peyote is today illegal (a Schedule I drug in 
the US), classified as without therapeutic value, and subject to a high 
potential for abuse. That is, it is illegal unless one is a member of the 
Native American Church in the US (members must also have one-quar- 
ter Indian blood) and members of groups with a history of traditional 
use in Mexico (the most notable being the group historically known as 
the Huichols). Aside from being overtly racist (as is explicit in the US’s 
blood quantum rule), these prohibitions effectively erase a long history 
in which nonindigenous peoples have been attracted to peyote, drawing 
an arbitrary distinction between those who supposedly venerate the 
cactus as a god and those who are said to use it as a drug. Though often 
couched in the language of particularity—indigenous tradition is spe- 
cific, safe, rooted in natural history, whereas non-Indian users simply 
treat it as a drug and use it in a decontextualized fashion*’—these argu- 
ments mask legal regimes in which the sine qua non of licit peyote use 
is Indian blood. Just as troubling, they align with a long-standing tradi- 
tion in which peyote—its unadulterated origins in the dirt being some- 
thing quite distinct from modern drugs like mescaline, which, while 
derived from peyote, are produced in laboratories—stands in for the 
Indian. It, like the Indian, is nature and exists in stark opposition to 
culture (read civilization, or modernity). Indeed, this version of the 
Indian in nature helps to give modernity its very form.* 

This is the dilemma that animates this book. After four centuries of 
change, we have arrived at the beginning of the twenty-first century to a 
point where our laws concerning peyote resonate uncomfortably with 
the laws promulgated by the Spanish Inquisition. The justifications are 
different, and in part these similarities seem like a quirk of history, but I 
am nonetheless left wondering if laws the Mexican and US governments 
have created in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries in some ways 
repeat a colonial tradition in which indigenous bodies were made incom- 
mensurable with nonindigenous bodies through the legal and social pro- 
scriptions enacted around peyote. Given that we live in a moment when 
the class of drugs to which peyote belongs is once again under serious 
consideration for use treating any number of ailments, it seems particu- 
larly salient that we understand how peyote came to be so closely 
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identified as an Indian thing even as other plants and animals native to 
the Americas lost their indigenous essence."® 


Peyote’s long association with Indianness aside, it is also a thing—a 
small cactus that grows close to the ground, with discrete physical prop- 
erties. Botanists describe it as a mild hallucinogen, containing about 
sixty different alkaloids. Extremely bitter to the taste, when consumed 
orally it generally produces nausea, even vomiting. In small quantities it 
raises the blood pressure, lowers the pulse, increases energy, eliminates 
fatigue, and reduces hunger. Applied topically it seems to have an effect 
on joint and muscle inflammation, as well as having a mildly antibiotic 
effect. In larger doses it can significantly affect perception without 
impairing cognition. Narratives about peyote that involve vivid and 
brilliant colors, fire, depersonalization, and auditory hallucinations can 
be found over long periods of time and in a variety of cultural contexts, 
ranging from Mexican shamans to English poets." 

Bodily effects, or at least the way they are described, are in some ways 
contextual. The vocabularies we use for describing pain, illness, feeling, 
and emotion, even what constitutes these phenomena, are rooted in spe- 
cific milieus and often do not translate well from one setting to another." 
This is certainly the case for the effects caused by peyote, especially the 
hallucinations caused by the cactus, which have been understood in widely 
divergent ways over time and space. Colonial castas may have been visited 
by the devil, while Huichol peyotists communicated with their ancestors 
and the spirit world. Nineteenth-century men of science thought that the 
peyote effect took place entirely within their minds and bodies, while later 
psychonauts'? would believe that they had gained the capacity to perceive 
a world that was hidden to the naked eye. Invariably these moments reveal 
the way that the peyote effect is specific to time and place. 

Still, that does not tell the whole story. In texts from the colonial 
period to the present, written by voices as divergent as Spanish friars, 
nineteenth-century scientists, Native American activists, and 1960s hip- 
pies, peyote is described as something with the capacity to overwhelm 
the user. Over many centuries those who consumed peyote have described 
forms of depersonification, a sense that they are somehow outside of 
their bodies, that the world around them has shifted, that they are in a 
dreamlike space. They have long described their bodies under the influ- 
ence as unusually connected to other bodies. The boundaries between 
body and mind, and self and other, seem to collapse, and the illusion that 
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the world can be understood wholly through the five senses becomes 
untenable.'* In some instances the body itself dissolves, its boundaries 
melting as it becomes connected to others. This represents a loss of con- 
trol, but in a very particular way. It is not dull and clumsy, nor is it 
entirely euphoric (though peyote intoxication often involves a euphoric 
stage). Indeed, the perceiving body feels somehow sharpened, even as 
one’s domination over that body is suddenly placed in doubt. 

In this sense peyote is one of a group of hallucinogens (similar to 
psilocybin, LSD, and MDMA) whose effects are unlike alcohol, mari- 
juana, or opium. The latter substances have historically been associated 
with drunken bodies, and as such present a problem for modern civili- 
zation, which relies on the sober worker in order to ensure industrial 
discipline and safety.'* By contrast, peyote is more closely associated 
with the body that is beyond control of the mind or external authority, 
even as the mind under the influence of peyote is said to possess an 
acute clarity—much greater clarity than the sober mind. As with other 
hallucinogens it is a mind that lacks the will or desire to conform to 
social rules, a mind that is unable to dissemble. Peyote produces bodies 
that are preternaturally brave, often exceptionally strong, able to endure 
privations, defiant. They are also bodies that reveal truths, whether or 
not the mind wants those truths revealed. This is the nature of the body 
under the influence of peyote, and the source of its greatest threat. 
Peyote reveals what the body and mind would otherwise conceal.’ 

In some ways this claim describes a physiological experience pro- 
duced by the drug. The hallucinating body, overwhelmed by sensation, 
finds it difficult to dissemble and conceal. It is the mind possessed by the 
body as the antithesis of the body controlled by the mind."7 It is also a 
body thatis less inclined than it otherwise might be to bow down before 
authority, especially when the desires of the mind and body do not per- 
fectly align. In colonial and postcolonial settings, where physical obedi- 
ence is required but the disciplined body does not necessarily indicate 
willing acquiescence, peyote has the power to disrupt the performance 
of power." This presents a distinct kind of threat to colonial and post- 
colonial states, and for these reasons the forces of order have long 
responded to peyote with visceral disgust, translating that affect into an 
argument that peyote is disordering, dangerous, and destructive.” 


The Inquisition hangs over this book, reminding us that drug prohibi- 
tions that differentiate indigenous bodies from white bodies are nothing 
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new. Nonetheless, this is not a book about the Spanish Inquisition. The 
Inquisition left Mexico in 1820, and with its retreat Mexican officialdom 
effectively forgot about peyote to the extent that at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century the most important botanists in the country could not iden- 
tify the cactus accurately. Peyote was rediscovered by the Mexican state 
at the end of the nineteenth century, and only after it was discovered by 
ethnographers and scientists in the US, Germany, and England. During 
these same years peyote use expanded considerably in the US, principally 
through a loosely affiliated series of groups that came to be known as the 
Native American Church (NAC). Over time peyote also gained a small 
but devoted following among nonnatives. This book, then, is principally 
the story of how in the process of rediscovering peyote and developing 
their systems of classifications and proscriptions, twentieth-century men 
and women of law and science wound up in a place that is oddly remi- 
niscent of the world created by the Inquisition. As such, this book is 
focused less on peyote cultures as systems unto themselves and more on 
the ways that over a long period peyote has been tied to the mutual con- 
stitution of indigeneity and whiteness. In exploring moments in which 
both whiteness and indigeneity were being contested, I hope to suggest 
that historical processes through which indigenous peyotism was natu- 
ralized while other forms were pathologized offer us important insights 
into the ways that racial identities were reinscribed over time. 

One of the things that seems to tie the world of the Inquisition to the 
present day is the way that peyote has long been linked to three particu- 
lar affective responses: disgust, enchantment, and curiosity (some would 
call the latter a minor affect, or as Sianne Ngai might say, “mere inter- 
est”).”° Ever since the sixteenth century the “authorities”—that is, those 
charged with maintaining order and disciplining bodies—have registered 
their displeasure with peyote through vivid language in which they seem 
to physically recoil at the very thought of the cactus. Others, some of 
them indigenous and some of them not, have long harbored a view of the 
cactus that was diametrically opposed to this affect, seeing in peyote a 
portal to other worlds, a magical means of expanding their conscious- 
ness, medicine to heal their souls, an answer to the problems they faced 
in everyday life. And alongside these enthusiasts stood those who simply 
wondered, who like Sendejas thought that peyote might be something 
useful, an important source of healing sick bodies and minds, but who 
were not quite sure. They remained uncertain as to whether peyote 
belonged in the realm of the licit or the illicit and were forever attempt- 
ing to make it legible either as useful medicine or dangerous drug. 
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I believe that the long history in which peyote has been intertwined 
with the making of racial categories is best understood through these 
distinct but intersecting affective responses. It is, I believe, the interplay 
of these affects that ultimately gave rise to systems in both Mexico and 
the United States in which peyote can be legal (because it is not actually 
dangerous), but only for indigenous bodies. Organized around a loose 
chronology, the book explores twelve discrete instances from the late 
nineteenth century to the present, in which scientific, religious, and legal 
authorities, along with indigenous and other peyotists, shaped the ter- 
rain of licit and illicit peyote use. The history of peyote does nor allow 
for a seamless argument or one that suggests linear change over time, 
because the history of peyote, race, the border, science, and the law is 
neither linear nor seamless. Rather that history is jarring, often contra- 
dictory, and at times includes multiple, seemingly incompatible phenom- 
ena existing in overlapping times and spaces. At times it seems as if the 
logics that animated the Inquisition resonate to this day, or that the same 
visceral anxieties that animated early twentieth-century prohibitionists 
persist in the twenty-first century. And yet this is also a story of great 
change, of investigation, accumulated knowledge, and transformed legal 
regimes. It is, I believe, this collection of disparate experiences that has 
produced the outcomes we see today, and I attempt to reproduce some 
of that complexity in the structure of the book. It is also for this reason 
that the text repeatedly moves back and forth across the US-Mexican 
border. We see in these crossings the way that this boundary remains 
important, marking discrete systems of law and states with significantly 
different capabilities. And yet, we also see in these crossings the way that 
an emphasis on the border obscures processes that unfold in eerily simi- 
lar ways on both sides, especially when it concerns the articulation of the 
racial categories that inform peyote’s place in contemporary North 
America. 

Chapters 1 and 2 consider a series of “discoveries,” first in the US 
and Europe and then in Mexico. We see in these moments the ways 
Euro-Americans and Europeans attempted to make sense of peyote and 
its derivative, mescaline, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. In chapters 3 and 4 we move to a more ominous story, as we see 
early efforts to eradicate peyote as its use spread in Native American 
communities. Chapters 5 and 6 shift the focus to the growing commu- 
nity of peyotists in the US during the first half of the twentieth century, 
considering both those who sought to carve out a licit space for peyo- 
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tism within US law and those who sought to use antidrug laws to stop 
the spread of this new religion in their communities. 

In chapter 7 we return to Mexico and move into the era of psyche- 
delic psychiatry. Mescaline (a peyote derivative) and later LSD prom- 
ised to transform the practice of mental health on a global level in the 
1950s, and Mexicans took a keen interest in these innovations, espe- 
cially where they utilized peyote and psilocybin mushrooms. Both were 
native to the country and seemed to offer Mexicans a unique opportu- 
nity to contribute to modern psychiatric methods. More than this, the 
indigenous knowledge associated with these plants suggested that Mex- 
icans might already have within their midst unique forms of knowledge 
about mental health. 

We see here and in the following chapters the ways that peyote was 
sometimes subsumed within a burgeoning curiosity about hallucino- 
genic drugs. Starting in the 1950s, psychedelics captured the attention 
of a variety of actors in the US and Mexico and were sometimes posi- 
tioned as the key to human enlightenment and at other times lumped in 
with other drugs that were presumed dangerous. Nonethless, peyote did 
not simply become another psychedelic drug, as mescaline seems to 
have become, measured largely in terms of its bodily effects. Peyote 
instead managed to remain a plant, somehow distinct from mescaline 
and associated with the wild desert, indigenous peoples, hippies, and, 
later, new agers. In the final six chapters of the book we see how peyote 
was simultaneously embedded in four distinct phenomena: a taxonomic 
project concerned with making sense of psychedelic substances as drugs, 
a countercultural movement that saw in peyote an opportunity to 
embrace alternative forms of consciousness, a conservative movement 
that understood peyote as one of a number of existential threats to 
civilization, and burgeoning movements for indigenous self-determina- 
tion that saw in peyotism a powerful expression of indigenous alterity. 

Finally, a brief note on language. Racial categories are produced over 
time at least in part through the shifting language of classification, shifts 
that are reflected in the changing terminology one finds in archival texts. 
In this book I seek to consider the importance of those shifts by using, 
for the most part, the terminologies in circulation at any given moment. 
That is, for instance, why at a certain point in this text Huichol becomes 
Wixdrika (though the shift is not nearly as straightforward as this might 
make it seem, as today terms like Huichol, Wixdrika, and Wixdritari 
continue to circulate). I have found it even more difficult to come to 
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terms with the use of the term Indian in the North American context. It 
is a term that the regulatory state continues to use, and is alternately 
mobilized and despised by different actors to whom the label is applied. 
In some ways we can go beyond this dilemma by using the language of 
ethnic or national affiliation, though the fact that “Indian” remains a 
salient political category seems relevant here. Given that this book is in 
part the story of the ways that the colonial past resonates with the 
present, it seems important that the persistence of this language be 
reflected in this text. 


CHAPTER ONE 


1887 


Dr. John Briggs Eats Some Peyote 


It seemed to me my heart was simply running away with 
itself, and it was with considerable difficulty I could breathe 
air enough to keep me alive. I felt intoxicated, and for a short 
time particularly lost consciousness. 


—John Briggs, May 1887 


Peyote was well known in Ignacio Sendejas’s world, used within a vari- 
ety of Indian communities from west-central Mexico into what is today 
the southwestern United States as a sacrament, and used by curers and 
botanists in the borderlands for any variety of ailments. Outside of the 
borderlands, however, Euro-Americans had scant knowledge of the cac- 
tus. The doctors and scientists in Mexico City who were then endeavor- 
ing to create a modern state had little interest in things tainted by indi- 
geneity, and most could not have identified peyote or discussed its 
properties in any detail. Beyond Mexico the classificatory challenges 
were even greater, in part because the name peyote had long been asso- 
ciated with at least three different plants. Early in the colonial period, 
Bernardino de Sahagin classified two plants as peyote, one identified 
with Xochimilco and the other with Zacatecas. Decades later Francisco 
Hernandez coined the scientific term peyotl zacatensis to describe the 
cactus that we know today as peyote. Later still, when nineteenth-cen- 
tury North American and European botanists began to classify the myr- 
iad cacti found in Mexico, they identified no less than four species of 
cactus that went by the name peyote. Probably the first to correctly 
identify the cactus associated with indigenous ritual life was the French 
botanist Charles Antoine Lemaire, who in 1840 introduced the name 
Echitiocactus Williamsii for reasons that remain in dispute to this day 
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(it was probably named for C. H. Williams, a British official who was at 
one time ambassador in Bahia, Brazil). 

During these same years the proliferation of colloquial names for 
peyote signaled its growing use in the United States. Bartlett's Dictionary 
of Americanisms reports it as “whisky root” in its 1860 edition, indicat- 
ing that “the Indians eat it for its exhilarating effect on the system, it 
producing precisely the same [effect] as alcoholic drinks.”' Traveling 
through south Texas in the late nineteenth century, the Norwegian eth- 
nographer Carl Lumholtz was told that members of the Texas Rangers 
used mescal buttons (the local term for peyote) to stave off their hunger 
and fatigue when taken prisoner during the Civil War, soaking the but- 
tons in water and calling them “white mule.” Others reported that resi- 
dents of the border regions where peyote grew abundantly used it for 
headaches, open sores, and rheumatism. 

Peyote entered North American pharmacology in May 1887, when 
Dr. John Raleigh Briggs, a doctor living in Fort Worth, published an 
account of his experiment with the cactus in The Medical Register. His 
article, “‘Muscale Buttons’—Physiological Effects—Personal Experi- 
ence,” describes symptoms that would be repeated again and again as 
medical researchers experimented with peyote.’ After taking the “mes- 
cale button,” Briggs’s pulse rate jumped from 60 to 90, and he began to 
breathe more rapidly. His head began to ache and he felt dizzy as his 
pulse rate reached 160 beats per minute. He described his distress: 


‘The peculiar and dazed feelings I then experienced, together with alarm, 
prevented my taking notes on respirations, and therefore don't know the 
number, but they had certainly still further increased. It seemed to me my 
heart was simply running away with itself, and it was with considerable dif- 
ficulty I could breathe air enough to keep me alive. I felt intoxicated, and for 
a short time particularly lost consciousness. 


Briggs then rushed to the office of his friend, Dr. E.J. Beall, who pre- 
scribed large doses of smelling salts and whisky. After taking a long 
walk, he began to recover his senses, and within eight hours the only 
remaining symptom was a lingering depression, which was gone by the 
next day. Looking back, he was chastened by the experience. “I believe 
if prompt aid had not been given me I should have died.”* 

Briggs’s account was momentous in two ways. First, it marked the 
beginning of a period in which the effort to identify peyote shifted from 
traditional botany (a system of classification in which the cactus was 
identified by its physical appearance and habitat) and toward chemistry 
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(in which the key identifying markers would lie in the physical effects 
that peyote produced in bodies). Second, a reprint of the article in The 
Druggists’ Bulletin caught the attention of George Davis, secretary and 
general manager of Parke, Davis and Company, who convinced Briggs 
to send him a cigar box filled with peyote buttons in June 1887. Frank 
Augustus Thompson, a chemist at the company, managed in July 1887 
to prepare alcoholic extracts from the buttons, revealing numerous 
alkaloids. Over the next few years he and others in the company under- 
took numerous attempts to market peyote as a cardiac stimulant.* 

As luck would have it, around this time a prominent German tox 
gist named Louis Lewin visited the company’s offices in Detroit. Either 
Thompson or someone else at the company gave a few buttons to Lewin, 
who took them home to Berlin. He in turn showed the buttons to Paul 
Cristoph Hennings, a botanist at the Berlin Botanical Garden, who iden- 
tified them as a new species of anhalonium cactus. He named it Anhalo- 
honor of Lewin.’ (The name would not stick. In 1894 US 
botanist John M. Coulter created the genus Lophophora and called 
peyote Lophophora Williamsii. This classification persists to this day.)” 

Working in his Berlin lab with the samples from Detroit, Lewin 
extracted his first alkaloid in 1888. He called it anbalonine, and after 
testing it on animals, he and Henning penned the first scientific paper on 
peyote. They found that anhalonine had a strong effect, causing agita- 
tion and muscle cramps in the test animals. The same tests also suggested 
that it was toxic in large doses, similar to strychnine. Human tests indi- 
cated that it produced no visual hallucinations, which suggested there 
were other important alkaloids yet to be extracted from the cactus. 

Working in fits and starts because of the irregular supply of peyote, 
over the next several years Lewin and his colleagues in Germany would 
slowly begin to unpack the botanical mysteries of the cactus. Arthur 
Heffter at the Pharmacological Institute of the University of Leipzig 
identified pellotine in what was probably lophophora diffusa in 1894. 
Anhalonine had shown no effect on human subjects, but fifty- to sixty- 
milligram doses of pellotine made them sleepy without seeming to pro- 
duce side effects.* Still, subjects given the drug did not hallucinate, 
which meant that the researchers had still more work to do in identify- 
ing the most powerful alkaloids in the cactus. 

In 1896, and this time definitely working with Anhalonium lewinii/ 
Lophophora williamsii, Heffter identified four distinct alkaloids (mes- 
caline, anhalonine, anhalonidine, and lophophorine)’. After conducting 
some self-experiments with mescaline (measured out so that his dose 
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was the equivalent of about five buttons), he concluded that it, and not 
anhalonine or pellotine, was the most important alkaloid in the peyote 
cactus.’” 

For his self-experiment Heffter made an extract residue by percolating 
the dried material with 95 percent alcohol and then evaporating the 
alcohol under vacuum. The extract was then placed on paper wafers to 
make it palatable. Heffter consumed the extract over half an hour 
between 10:15 and 10:45 in the morning. He experienced a series of 
common effects, including a change in pulse rate, nausea, a headache, 
dizziness, blurred vision, and clumsiness, but was particularly impressed 
by the visions, “richly colorful pictures ... which consisted partly of 
tapestry patterns and mosaics, and partly of winding colored ribbons 
moving with the rapidity of lightning.” Heffter also experienced audi- 
tory hallucinations and other visions, which included shooting lights like 
“fireworks,” and “thick purple intertwined roots and fibers on a dark, 
glossy background.” He reported that his intellect remained unimpaired 
during the experiment, but that he experienced “the loss of the sense of 
time: I estimated a few minutes as lasting 1/2 hour. The 1o-minute-long 
walk from my house to the laboratory seemed endlessly long.”"' 

Mescaline, denatured, purified, and distinct from peyote, was clearly 
a powerful drug. What remained was the question of whether this was 
something useful or merely interesting. It seemed obvious how one 
might position pellotine as a therapeutic drug, as its direct applicability 
as a sleep aid with no side effects was limited only by the rather high 
cost of extracting the alkaloid from Lophophora diffusa (the introduc- 
tion of low-cost barbiturates in 1904 killed the market for pellotine). 
Heffter’s mescaline visions, by contrast, did not portend obvious thera- 
peutic uses. The specificity of his descriptions of the mescaline effect 
suggested that it was highly idiosyncratic, linked to the particular his- 
tory and experiences of the person who took the drug. These types of 
experiences can be revelatory at an individual level but are not clearly 
useful when commercializing a drug. Pharmaceutical companies depend 
on a consistent effect from one patient to the next. 


Back in the US, peyote research was faring no better. Working in labo- 
ratories that were inferior to their German counterparts, chemists at 
Parke Davis never made any progress in identifying the alkaloids in the 
peyote cactus. Peyote remained almost unknown among North Ameri- 
can scientists until November 1891, when James Mooney, an employee 
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of the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of Ethnology, made a presenta- 
tion at the Anthropological Association in Washington about a peyote 
ceremony he had witnessed the previous summer among the Kiowa 
Indians of Oklahoma. The ritual was relatively new to the community, 
having been introduced by proselytizers from the Comanche tribe, and 
Mooney was the first white man to observe it. At that point he had not 
taken any mescal buttons.” 

His first personal experience with peyote came the following summer 
when, on the advice of his informants, he ate some buttons to remain 
alert through the all-night Kiowa ceremony. Wanting to understand its 
effect further, two years later he purchased a large quantity of peyote 
from Comanche purveyors and took it back to Washington for study. 
He gave about half to Harvey Wiley, chief chemist at the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who promised to undertake chemical tests. Another 
large sample was given to D. W. Prentiss and Francis Morgan of the 
medical department of the Columbian University in Washington (now 
George Washington University), who promised to test the buttons on 
human subjects. Mooney also sent a few buttons to the famed Philadel- 
phia neurologist Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell." 

Wiley tasked Ervin E. Ewell at the US Department of Agriculture with 
isolating and analyzing the active elements in the mescal buttons, but 
Ewell (seemingly unaware of the growing record of German publications 
on the cactus) decided to focus his energies on extracting resins from the 
buttons instead of isolating the alkaloids. The decision was misguided, 
but it may also have been strategic. He had the capacity to extract the 
resins, but his rudimentary equipment and poor technical skills made it 
impossible for him to isolate the alkaloids in his samples. In 1897, after 
three years of inconsistent results, the USDA abandoned the tests.'* 

Ewell did not abandon the project before he tried the buttons 
self. Wiley, who tried to discourage him, recounted the experiment 
years later. 


im- 


So he took the buttons home with him and he chewed them in the manner 
described by Mr. Mooney as being practiced by the Indians; he chewed them 
until they formed a bolus, and then swallowing the bolus... . About 
2o’clock on Sunday morning the condition of Mr. Ewell became so alarming 
to his roommate that he came with Mr. Ewell to my residence and awakened 
me, the laboratory mate feeling he could not take the responsibility any 
longer... . It was 48 hours before he could sleep after he had taken these 
beans and after the excitement had gradually passed away. He was con- 
stantly talking and saying, “Oh, how beautiful; oh, how splendid; how mag- 
nificent.” I was particularly struck with this expression. I knew something of 
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his views and that he was a great admirer of Robert G. Ingersoll. One of the 
things he said was, “Oh, I wish I could talk with Ingersoll just for a minute; 
I could convince him that there is a heaven. I see it. I see the angels in the 
streets of gold." 


Alarmed by Ewell’s experience, Wiley concluded that the mescal but- 
tons produced delusions, were a dangerous drug, and should be closely 
regulated. 

Prentiss and Morgan took a somewhat more systematic approach in 
their study of the effect of peyote on humans, seeking to experiment in 
a way that was informed by the practices of the Kiowas. They believed 
that the Indians were “addicts” whose “tolerance” for significant quan- 
tities of peyote was “a result of both his own habitual use and of the 
hereditary influence received by him from his progenitors,” yet they 
also believed that the rituals surrounding peyote use were important to 
understanding the effect. According to their 1895 report in the Thera- 
peutic Gazette, they sought as much as possible to replicate those rituals 
g only male subjects, and includ- 


(holding ceremonies at night, choosi 
ing drumming) over the course of their six experiments, but reduced the 
quantity of mescal buttons to what they felt was a reasonable level for 
white subjects. They found that between 3.5 and 7 (instead of the ro-12 
taken in Kiowa ceremonies) could “produce a marked effect,” includ- 
ing visions, colors, euphoria, lucidity, loss of conception of time, low- 
ered heart rates without any effect on respiration, dilation of pupils, 
varying levels of muscular depression, partial anesthesia of the skin, and 
an inability to sleep. Prentiss and Morgan also found that the drum- 
ming enhanced the beauty of the visions that their subjects experienced. 

That said, all the results were not entirely positive. One subject grew 
paranoid, thinking the others were trying to kill him. Another became 
unable to walk without assistance. Yet another reported a dual person- 
ality while under the influence. They also found that pleasure had an 
inverse relationship to muscular depression, and that some of the test 
subjects experienced headaches that persisted for some time after taking 
the mescal buttons. They did report that (as with the Kiowa rituals) 
there seemed to be no persistent aftereffects.” 

The word Prentiss and Morgan used to describe the effect—intoxica- 
tion"*—reminds us of the conceptual limitations within which they 
worked. Lacking a vocabulary to describe what many today call psych- 
edelic involvement, or a trip, they resorted to language that more easily 
aligned with drunkenness, even as they seemed to acknowledge the inad- 
equacy of the term. Their tests suggested that peyote had some similarity 
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to Cannabis indica (which was then in use for a variety of purposes), but 
while Cannabis indica was a hypnotic that led to sleep, mescal buttons 
produced neither effect. Also, while Cannabis indica created merriment, 
they described the mescal buttons as producing “wonder and admira- 
tion, but no merriment.”'” Peyote was thus unlike the drugs then increas- 
ingly facing prohibitionist pressures: opium, marijuana, alcohol. 

Interviewed by the Sunday Herald in Boston in the aftermath of the 
experiments, Prentiss reiterated his ambivalence. The drug produced 
vivid, colorful dreams and had few aftereffects, but he and his collabo- 
rators did not know how they might put it to use. “It promises to be 
valuable medicine, but its alkaloids and resinoids must be examined 
separately to ascertain which are the active principles.”*” He doubted it 
could replace any drug then in circulation but offered that it “promises 
to become an important addition to the class of drugs known as nerve 
stimulants and tonics.” When confronted with the concern that the 
“white man might become addicted to its use as an intoxicant,” Prentiss 
equivocated. “The Indians are not addicted (no habit is formed) but we 
cannot say what will happen to Caucasians.”?! 

A few months later Mooney published a detailed account of the 
Kiowa peyote ceremony in the Therapeutic Gazette, in which he insisted 
that “so numerous and important are its medical applications, and so 
exhilarating and glorious its effect, according to the statements of the 
natives, that it is regarded as the vegetable incarnation of a deity.”” As 
far as Mooney could tell, the Kiowa used it to great effect for fevers, 
headaches, chest pains, hemorrhages, and consumptive diseases. Its 
power in curing the latter had made it very popular among students 
returned from eastern boarding schools “who almost inevitably acquire 
consumption in the damp eastern climate.” They were “the staunchest 
defenders of the ceremony, having found by experience that the plant 
brings them relief.”?' In order to drive this point home Mooney told the 
story of his Kiowa interpreter, Paul Setkopi, who spent four years in 
New York but was eventually sent home to die among his people after 
contracting consumption. He was given a few mescal buttons for his 
coughing when he arrived home and felt immediate relief. Thirteen 
years later he was still alive and had largely recovered." 

Mooney also insisted in the article that the mescal buttons had no 
deleterious mental effect. To prove this point he invoked Quanah Parker 
(here called Zuanah), another figure he would return to over the years 
in his efforts to defend indigenous peyotism. Parker, he said, was 
the great high priest of the peyote rite among the Comanches and a 
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mixed-race chief of the tribe. “Any who know him at home or in Wash- 
ington will admit that there is no more shrewd or capable business man 
in the Southwest.” During one ceremony Mooney had watched Parker 
consume thirty buttons. The next morning he was doing business with 
cattlemen, showing no effect. Others might eat as many as fifty buttons, 
with no ill effect. Their examples demonstrated that the buttons were a 
powerful stimulant that enabled those who consumed them to endure 
“great physical strains without injurious reaction.” 

For his own part, Mooney reported that the first times he had observed 
a ceremony without taking any buttons he finished the evening numb, 
exhausted, and hardly able to stand. Since he had adopted the habit of 
taking three to four buttons, he had found that he could stand all night 
and come out in the morning feeling refreshed. He had never consumed 
more than seven and believed that were he to take more, the disagreeable 
taste “would probably cause me to vomit.” This was too few buttons to 
experience a “mental effect,” which his informants indicated only came 
after eating ten buttons (they typically ate twelve to twenty). 


Weir Mitchell was the last of the recipients of Mooney’s peyote to 
experiment with the buttons, waiting until after he read Prentiss and 
Morgan’s report in the Therapeutic Gazette. Wanting to concentrate the 
power of the buttons, he made an alcoholic extract, in which each 
drachm of alcohol represented one button. At noon on 24 May 1896, 
he drank one and a half drachms of the extract, followed by another 
drachm an hour later. His initial symptoms included a flushed face, a 
sense of exhilaration, and a tendency to talk, while his reflexes remained 
unimpaired. At two o’clock he ventured out for his consultations with 
his patients and noticed that he had much more endurance than usual, 
making a four-story climb two steps at a time without experiencing any 
shortness of breath. He commented that “this is akin to the experience, 
as I learn, of the mescal eating Indians, and to that of many white men.” 
At this point he noticed that colors were shifting, and after returning 
home and taking some more of the extract (to a total of six and a half 
drachms), he noticed that “a transparent, violet haze was about my pen 
point.” He began to feel especially confident in his abilities and experi- 
enced a number of visual hallucinations. Lying down, he saw bright 
lights, “such as I find it hopeless to describe in language which shall 
convey to others the beauty and splendor of what I saw.” The effect, he 
said, was in some ways similar to an ophthalmic megrim (migraine).2* 
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Splendorous as the visions were, the experience left him with an omi- 
nous feeling. 


I predict a perilous reign of the mescal habit when this agent becomes attain- 
able. The temptation to call again the enchanting magic of my experience 
will, I am sure, be too much for some men to resist after they have once set 
foot in this land of fairy colours where there seems to be so much to charm 
and so little to excite horror or disgust. 


Published in the British Medical Journal, this deeply ambivalent 
account attracted the attention of Henry Havelock Ellis, who managed 
to buy some mescal buttons at Potter and Clarke, a London apothecary. 
As he reported in the Lancet in June 1897, in his first experiment he took 
three buttons at intervals of one hour each. The doses immediately 
caused a headache to disappear, followed by unusual energy and intel- 
lectual power, which also passed quickly. After that he experienced a 
variety of hallucinations, including kaleidoscopic colors, with no impair- 
ment of his intellectual judgment. The world around him glowed, had a 
polished quality, was fibrous, and everything he cast his sight on was in 
a constant state of change. Impeded motor coordination and cardiac and 
respiratory depression were the only unpleasant symptoms he suffered, 
though he was disturbed by the fact that during the experience his “body 
felt unfamiliar to the touch.”?” Mescal buttons had produced an intoxi- 
cation of the senses and nerves, overloading the brain with sensory expe- 
rience, but the cognitive brain remained remarkably clear through the 
experience (unlike with hashish, marijuana, alcohol, and opium). “The 
mescal drinker remains calm and collected amid the sensory turmoil 
around him; his judgment is as clear as in the normal state; he falls into 
no oriental condition of vague and voluptuous reverie.”?* 

Ellis did have some concern about the effect of the drug, as he 
recounted in the Contemporary Review. While his experience had been 
rather benign, in an artist friend peyote brought on “paroxysmal attacks 
of pain at the heart and a sense of imminent death.”*” The sudden illu- 
mination of the world around terrified his artist friend, as it 


seemed like a kind of madness beginning from inside me. . . . My speedy dis- 
solution, I half imagined, was about to take place. ... At another time my 
eye seemed to be turning into a vast drop of dirty water in which millions of 
minute creatures resembling tadpoles were in motion." 


Shortly thereafter the friend’s right leg became “heavy and solid,” car- 
rying the entire weight of his body. He reported that “the rest of my 
body had lost all substantiality.” After that “the back of my head 
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seemed to open and emit streams of bright colour; this was immediately 
followed by the feeling as of a draught blowing a gale through the hair 
of the same region.” 

Most terrifying was the fact that his mind remained lucid as the 
world around him dissolved. “Pressing my fingers accidentally against 
my temples, the fingertips became elongated, and then grew into the 
ribs of a vaulting or of a dome-shaped roof. . .. My arm separated from 
my body.” He described a biscuit passed to him erupting in blue flame. 
When he touched his trousers with the biscuit, they were set on fire. He 
then put the biscuit into his mouth, creating a fire inside his mouth. His 
skin then grew as thin as tissue paper.” Describing this as an out-of- 
body experience, he said: 


During the period of intoxication, the connection between the normal condi- 
tion of my body and my intelligence had broken—my body had become in a 
manner a stranger to my reason—so that now on reasserting itself it seemed, 
with reference to my reason, which had remained perfectly sane and alert, 
for a moment sufficiently unfamiliar for me to become conscious of its indi- 
vidual and peculiar character. It was as if I had unexpectedly attained an 
objective knowledge of my own personality. I saw, as it were, my normal 
state of being with the eyes of a person who sees the street on coming out of 
the theatre in broad day. 


Coupled with an account of William Butler Yeats fearing that his 
weak heart would give out under the effect of peyote, these stories did 
not exactly amount to a ringing endorsement of the new drug. Nonethe- 
less, Ellis did not think it should be prohibited, and argued that others 
would be attracted to it for good reason. It was “the most purely intel- 
lectual” of the drugs, and for this reason posed little threat of abuse. 
What was more, “unlike the other chief substances to which it might be 
compared, mescal does not wholly carry us away from the actual world, 
or plunge us into oblivion; a large part of its charm lies in the halo of 
beauty it casts around the simplest and commonest things.”** He sus- 
pected it would become popular, believed it was very promising for 
those who “cultivate the vision-breeding drugs,” and was certain that it 
would be of great interest to psychologists and physiologists.** 


Ellis wrote with a certainty that the drug acted on the body, producing 
a physiological effect. Peyote did not have the powers attributed to it by 
indigenous users and the colonial subjects who were drawn to the cac- 
tus. It did not allow users to see something that was normally hidden, 
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to speak with God, the devil, the ancestors. It instead distorted the 
body’s capacity to sense itself and the world around it. Time did not 
change. The body did not fly. If the body became unfamiliar to the 
touch, or if the physical boundaries of the body in its normal state 
seemed to dissolve (the out-of-body experience, or depersonalization), 
it was because the drug had affected cognition, not because the drug 
had reshaped reality or enlarged the user’s capacity to perceive the 
world. It was the trick performed by the drug, a trick that later scientists 
would use to classify peyote as a psychotomimetic—a drug that mimics 
psychosis. It was up to modern science to determine if this effect was 
significant enough to undertake a process in which they could trans- 
form peyote into a useful drug. 

That task would not be easy. Reading Ellis’s work as subjective, 
unscientific, and superficial, the editors of the British Medical Journal 
excoriated Ellis for his essay in the Contemporary Review. His mescal 
paradise would be better phrased as a new inferno, not so different from 
that caused by opium, and his “culogy” to the drug represented “a dan- 
ger to the public.”** Aside from highlighting the terrifying visions expe- 
rienced by his artist friend, and the fact that Yeats could have died 
because of his weak heart, they were particularly alarmed by Ellis’s 
claim that a healthy person who takes it once or twice will have an 
“unforgettable delight” and an educational experience. Their response: 


Surely this is putting temptation before that section of the public which is 
always in search of a new sensation; and this temptation to mescal drugging 
is enhanced when Mr. Ellis “explains” that the taking of this substance can 
never degenerate into a habit. 


Noting that some people might even be killed by their first dose, they 
also disputed Ellis’s claim that there was no danger of a “mescal mania.” 
People might begin for intellectual reasons but could easily become 
addicted because of the pleasure it brings. As for the reports of Kiowa 
mescal ceremonies, they dismissed Kiowa rituals as “mescal orgies” and 
reminded their readers that these rites had been suppressed by the US 
government (this claim was only partly true). In a classic display of late 
nineteenth-century racism, they also derisively noted that “we have yet 
to learn that the Kiowa Indians are the most intellectual of the inhabit- 
ants of the sister Continent.”*” 

The journal’s sarcastic, casual dismissal of the Kiowa relied on a 
commonplace but circular logic, in which Indians were degenerate 
because they were peyotists, or peyotists because they were degenerate 
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Indians. Perhaps the modern men of science and Christian morals could 
rescue them, but given the degeneracy-peyote cycle, it was unlikely. By 
extension this logic suggested that civilized folk had much more to lose 
should they fall prey to the drug, and that the differences between their 
bodies and indigenous bodies made them more vulnerable to the dan- 
gers of peyote. It did not really matter whether Indian bodies were dif- 
ferent because of an essential distinction between whiteness and indige- 
neity or because of their peyote use. Their bodies were fundamentally, 
essentially different.** 


CHAPTER TWO 


1899 


The Instituto Médico Nacional 


It may be supposed that the peyote produced effects in dogs 
similar to those described in Indians taking the drug in its 
natural form: excitation of the central nervous system, 
particularly the brain, as it appeared that the animals had 
visual hallucinations 


—Estudio Relativo al Peyote, 1913! 


Given the interest in peyote seen elsewhere in the 1890s, it is curious 
that it took until 1899 for Mexican researchers to turn their attention 
to the cactus; more curious, because a decade earlier the country’s lib- 
eral dictator Porfirio Diaz had created just the sort of institution one 
would expect to be at the forefront of peyote research. Founded under 
the direction of Dr. Fernando Altamirano in 1888, Instituto Médico 
Nacional (IMN) was the brainchild of a regime that saw research into 
Mexico’s natural riches (especially its botanical wealth) as a means for 
promoting economic development. Indigenous plants offered a rich 
source of material for a modern pharmaceutical industry, and Mexican 
researchers had been undertaking limited efforts to test the efficacy of 
those drugs for some time at the National Preparatory School and Col- 
lege of Mines (consider also Dr. Sendejas). But prior to the founding of 
the IMN, botanical research in Mexico had been dominated by foreign- 
ers.” It was up to the IMN to reclaim the national pharmacopoeia. 

By the turn of the century the IMN had collected 17,000 plant sam- 
ples, classified 6,000 by genus, and analyzed the chemical makeup of 
177 plants and 7oo extracts.’ It was not enough, however, to simply 
identify and analyze the component elements of the plant-drugs that 
could be found growing naturally in Mexico. Doctors employed by the 
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IMN also administered solutions prepared at the institute to patients in 
the San Andrés Hospital, treating over two hundred with products cre- 
ated in the institute.* Testing these drugs in what they saw as a control- 
led, scientific context, these experiments were part of the IMN’s larger 
effort to supplant traditional herbal markets (and an associated ten- 
dency of curers in these markets to focus on the supernatural causes of 
illness) in favor of a closely regulated pharmaceutical industry, in which 
drugs would be administered based on a clearly understood therapeutic 
effect on the body, established through rigorous experimentation.* 

The IMN was informed by a theory of the human body and the cure 
that sought precision and predictability. Empirical study and experi- 
mentation demanded that the active elements of approved drugs be iso- 
lated, controlled, and purified so that the effect could be regularized, 
repeated, and understood through written description—this last act 
being critical to the constitution of both modern medicine and the mod- 
ern self. Knowledge had to become an abstraction, knowable far and 
wide, universal, and applicable in any place and any setting. It had to be 
separated from the knower. 

As far as peyote was concerned, this would not be an easy task. 
Though researchers at the IMN were only vaguely familiar with the 
cactus, they were heirs to a long tradition in which peyote had been 
marked as inescapably Indian. In the colonial period Indians were so 
intimately associated with the power of the cactus that Spaniards often 
did not take it themselves but contracted an Indian to consume peyote 
and then tell them what it had revealed. These practices made peyote 
part of a very particular world, unknowable to the Spaniards yet 
available to any Indian, whether or not they had previous knowledge of 
peyote.® 

This suited the social and racial hierarchies of a colonial society, as it 
reminded both those who were enchanted and those who were dis- 
gusted by peyote of the chasm of difference between the Spaniard and 
Indian, but it was a version of particularity that was inimical to the 
world of twentieth-century medicine. If peyote was to be medicine, it 
would need to enter the world of the universal cure, applicable to spe- 
cific illnesses and available to anyone who suffered. And if it was dan- 
gerous, barbarous, or primitive, it would need to be eradicated. Indeed, 
if it posed a threat to the bodies that consumed it, peyote would need to 
become illicit for all Mexicans, including its principal devotees (by the 
end of the nineteenth century this would include the Huichol, Cora, and 
Tepehuan of the western sierra, and the Tarahumara of Chihuahua), 
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who as citizens of a modern nation did not occupy the distinct caste 
categories they had during the colonial period. 


The classification of peyote within a modern system of public health 
regulation did not need to obey a stark distinction between designating 
it as dangerous or medicinal to the human body. Even as the IMN was 
endeavoring to sort out this classification, other scientific experts were 
beginning to explore peyote as something much more interesting—as a 
substance that offered an opportunity ro explore a system of beliefs and 
practices that differed in fundamental ways from the value systems of 
the West. Unimpressed by the dark renderings of Mexico’s peyotist peo- 
ples they could find in colonial texts, these researchers traveled into the 
western sierra in search of the Huichols, whom they believed to be one 
of the last truly pre-Colombian civilizations in the Americas.’ 

Beginning with Carl Lumholtz and Leén Diguet, and later Konrad 
Theodor Preuss and Robert Zingg, the ethnographers who traveled to the 
region that came to be known as the Sierra Huichola produced an exten- 
sive record of a society untouched by the outside world.’ They drew on 
observations in the sierra to create images of a truly remarkable commu- 
nity, unlike any other in the Americas, possessing forms of knowledge 
that offered a powerful contrast to the alienated industrial societies of the 
West.’ It was a world that was not organized hierarchically or systemati- 
cally. Most of the few thousand residents of the sierra lived dispersed 
among four hundred small ranchos spread throughout the area, in com- 
munities of a few families connected by kin, at some distance from the 
three principal Huichol ceremonial centers (San Sebastién Tepona- 
huastlan [Wautiia], Santa Catarina Cuexcomatitlin [Tuapuri], and San 
Andrés Cohamiata [Tatei Kié])"". Each rancho had its own distinct tradi- 
tions, as local shaman/singers (sometimes called mara’akdmes) rendered 
Huichol myths and histories in their own ways. 

That said, there were a number linguistic, cultural, and religious tra- 
ditions that marked communities as Huichol and that acted as signifiers 
of a profound and profoundly important system of knowledge in the 
writings of the ethnographers. Ceremonial centers were organized 
around a temple, known as a twki, with adjacent xirikis or ancestor-god 
houses.'' The tukis were built according to the cardinal directions, with 
the openings positioned to indicate summer solstice, winter solstice, 
and the fall and spring equinoxes—all of it intended to keep the cosmos 
in balance. Tukis were built and maintained by rotating groups of 
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community members and replaced according to a complex set of 
requirements every five years when cargo responsibilities shifted. Cargo 
holders cared for each community's sacred objects (crystals, arrows, 
other fetishes) and were in turn connected to a complex system of reli- 
gious and civil authority, in which local political authorities changed 
each year, as determined by a council of elders (kawiterutsixi). 

Religious ceremonies marked all the critical moments of Huichol life, 
often revolving around the cultivation of maize, the deer hunt, and pil- 
grimages to sacred sites, the most important being the five principal 
sacred sites of the Huichol world. These included the Tee’kata (Santa 
Catarina, Jalisco), Huaxamanaka (Cerro Gordo, Durango), Tatei Hara- 
mara (San Blas, Nayarit), Xapawiyeme-Xapawiyemeta (Isla de los 
Alacranes, Lake Chapala, Jalisco), and Wirikuta (near Real de Catorce, 
San Luis Potosi). The most important of these was Wirikuta, where the 
sun first appeared and where the peyote grew. 

Shaman-singer-healers were themselves highly specialized and divided 
their responsibilities between the dry season and the rainy season. Most 
apprenticed for years, traveling to Wirikuta several times before declar- 
ing themselves authorities (a designation that, while informal, required 
general agreement among their neighbors). This pilgrimage, which was 
allegorically described as the Peyote Hunt (Tatei Hikuri), took place 
between December and start of spring and involved a four-hundred- 
kilometer return journey, on foot, between the sierra and Wirikuta. The 
journey was organized around connecting to and winning the goodwill 
of the ancestors. Peyote was said to create the ability to perceive the 
ancestors, creating sacred insight that allows one to pass through a por- 
tal and enter a different realm of perception. 

In the sierra annual ceremonies were divided between rainy season 
and dry season, and, aside from the pilgrimage to Wirikuta, included a 
vast array of ceremonies and purification rituals, most of which cen- 
tered around the agricultural calendar. New kernels of corn could not 
be consumed until the Dance to Our Mother was performed and the 
blood of a sacrificed deer or bull offered. At the end of the dry season, 
just before the planting of the maize, communities in the sierra would 
perform the Peyote Dance (Hikuri Neixa), a special ceremony that 
lasted two days and two nights, drinking peyote that had been dried, 
ground to powder, and mixed with water. 

Free of any civilizing imperative, and untroubled by the devil, nine- 
teenth century ethnographers (most notably Lumholtz and Diguet) were 
much more inclined than earlier interlopers'’ to record these rituals with a 
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sense of wonder. These events were merely the most spectacular acts in 
lives characterized by carefully scripted invocations of the sacred in a host 
of daily acts, in which peyote had a place alongside the deer and maize as 
central to Huichol cosmovisions. Lumholtz was particularly taken with 
the idea that Huichols made no distinction between the sacred and the 
profane, that they occupied a landscape in which animals, trees, rocks, riv- 
ers, and canyons all carried sacred connotations and possessed a life force, 
and that peyote played a principal role in this cosmovision. According to 
Lumholtz, “Religious feeling pervades the thoughts of the Huichol so com- 
pletely that every bit of decoration he puts on the most trivial of his every- 
day garments or utensils is a request for some benefit, a prayer for protec- 


tion against evil, or an expression of adoration of some deity.”"* 


Lumholtz was deeply impressed by the way that peyote formed a cen- 
tral part of Huichol pharmacopoeia, though he noted that the notion of 
medicine deployed within these contexts did not have easy analogues to 
the Western tradition. Peyote was used as a poultice for wounds, scor- 
pion bites, for body aches, and to calm intestinal distress, and seemed 
quite effective. Still, the Huichols did not explain its effects through 
reference to Western notions of physiology. They instead saw evil spir- 
its, witchcraft, and additional otherworldly causes of illness, sometimes 
attributing illness to the personal failings of the victim, and at other 
times to the malicious intent of others. This made for a rendering of the 
Huichols as deeply knowledgeable but otherworldly, completely cut off 
from Western civilization.'* 

This may have been why researchers at the IMN largely ignored Lum- 
holtz even as they sought information on indigenous uses of peyote as a 
part of the effort to understand the cactus. Though they were quite con- 
tent to render the Huichols as otherworldly, they preferred sources (like 
the eighteenth-century Franciscan José Arlegui and the then political 
boss of Tepic, General Mariano Ruiz) that treated Huichol uses of peyote 
as somehow serendipitous and backward, and rendered Huichol rituals 
in ways that suggested that their use of peyote was intemperate (they 
used “excessive amounts”) and linked to madness (they used it to “go 
crazy”).'* In these texts the Huichols were said to explain peyote’s effects 
(for instance, as a hunger suppressant) as rooted in magic. They believed 
that it imparted oracular power, that it could protect them from witch- 
craft, and that they should trust the visions produced “through the 


drunkenness. 
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What in Lumholtz is a community that does not distinguish between 
the sacred and the profane becomes in these texts a community that is 
simply backward, that lacks the capacity to understand the power of the 
cactus. True, Indians used peyote as an ointment for their wounds, as a 
salve for rheumatic pain, and as a hunger and thirst suppressant, but the 
historical chronicles and contemporary informants that the IMN relied 
upon suggested that the they had no proper understanding of the effect 
of the drug. In these texts Indians are said to use peyote indiscriminately 
for all ailments—against snakebites, burns, wounds, and rheumatism, to 
fortify the body to resist illness, as a preservative, and as an aphrodis- 
iac.'® Derived from a deep faith in the power of the cactus to address all 
needs, these practices represented polar opposites to the forms of scien- 
tific knowledge that interested researchers at the IMN. 

Indigenous worship of the cactus thus became superstition, tied to 
fortune-telling, the belief that it gave them special powers, and the secret 
worship of ancient gods (including peyote itself), reproducing much of 
the colonial posture toward peyote." In contrast to Lumholtz’s descrip- 


tion of the Huichols as a “nation of shamans,” the IMN zeroed in on 
drunkenness, superstition, and savagery. Peyotism produced a “primi- 
tive poisoning,” a form of “intoxication with traces of madness,”2! 
with “the same effect as marijuana” (which in this passage indicated a 
risk of temporary madness and violence).”” Those who abused it were 
“shattered” by the experience.”* Frequent usage also resulted in a buildup 
of tolerance for the drug—Indian bodies degenerated by peyote but that 
were also better able to control the effects of the drug because they were 
so used to it. 

What in Lumholtz is an inspiring, mystical sensibility was in the eyes 
of the IMN mere delusion. After a few days of peyote intoxication, of 
hearing voices, the Indians “emerged, convinced that they had been in 
relationships with some alien being they considered a god.”*’ Of course, 
“the revelations, or rather the hallucinations, seldom coincided with the 
truth.” Instead, innocent victims found themselves blamed for crimes 
they did not commit, causing discord in families and within and between 
tribes, hate, and “innumerable disastrous acts of vengeance.””* 


If these (highly selective) renderings of Huichol peyotism served as 
something of a cautionary tale, they nonetheless did suggest that peyote 
had some real power. It simply needed to be harnessed properly, in a 
way that discarded the delusions and superstition of the Indians for a 
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modern, scientific approach to the cactus. And in order to do this, they 
needed something that also looked like a modern drug, a product that 
was consistent, carefully measured for dosage, and looked less like 
something one finds on the desert floor and more like something made 
in a laboratory. It was the sort of task the IMN was founded to under- 
take. Responsibility for this endeavor fell to Dr. José Ramirez in Section 
Two (Chemistry). 

Unfortunately, while he was guaranteed a ready supply of peyote, 
Ramirez had nothing like the kinds of laboratory equipment or skills 
possessed by his colleagues in Germany and was unable to extract alka- 
loids with any significant degree of purity.’’ In his first efforts he pro- 
duced a powder (sacaruro de peyote) by soaking the buttons in an alco- 
holic solution and then drying and pulverizing the residue, but this 
concoction was largely unsuccessful in tests. The animals given the 
powder tended to vomit the drug before enough had been administered 
to have an effect. Efforts to inject the powder also failed, because the 
crystals in the solution would not pass through syringes. Their first suc- 
cesses did not come until D, Altamirano, the lead chemist on the project, 
created a solution extracted directly from macerated peyote, which he 
then successfully injected into the veins of test animals.’* 

Little in this process resembled the work then being done in Germany 
or the US. North of the border, researchers saw no need to transform 
their peyote into something that distanced the cactus from its origins 
(they even sometimes sought to reproduce the sounds and sights of a 
peyote ceremony in their experiments), while in Germany peyote was 
increasingly being transformed into mescaline. Researchers at the IMN 
lacked the ability to transform peyote into mescaline (a failing they 
would later claim as a virtue, insisting that the greatest therapeutic 
effect was produced by peyote as a whole, and not its component alka- 
loids)”’, but they could at least create something that bore no resem- 
blance to the peyote consumed by the Indians in the sierra. Their inject- 
able solution had the look and feel of something that could be tested for 
consistent effects and toxicity, and that the regulatory state could 
approve for sale in pharmacies instead of herbal markets.” 

Their tests began with a variety of preparations of peyote, adminis- 
tered to small animals to measure the physiological effects of the drug.*! 
Early tests showed that even small doses caused an immediate changes 
in the heart rate, increased energy, and elevated blood pressure. In one 
case a frog that suffered from poor coloration (egruzca), an arrhyth- 
mic heart, and the general appearance of being moribund was injected 
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with a small amount of extract dissolved in water and immediately 
experienced a significant increase in the strength and speed of its heart 
rate, producing a healthy infusion of blood into the heart. The doctors 
were unable to produce this effect in frogs they artificially or incom- 
pletely asphyxiated but concluded that peyote had acted as a heart tonic 
on the frog that had a preexisting arrhythmia. 

Other frogs were injected with increasingly larger doses until Dr. Ver- 
gara Lope determined that three grams of peyote injected into a frog of 
between eighty and ninety grams caused an initial muscular excitement 
followed by muscular paralysis and death. Further experiments with 
pigeons, rabbits, and dogs were all used to establish the toxic doses of 
peyote to create a clear relationship between the size of an animal and 
the amount of peyote required to cause death. Toxic doses also pro- 
duced other alarming results, including paralysis, nausea and vomiting, 
loss of bladder control, uncontrolled movements of the limbs, depres- 
sion of the cerebral function, and cyanosis. 

More generally, these tests suggested that peyote had several predict- 
able bodily effects. It acted as a vasoconstrictor, and in small doses it 
accelerated respiration without causing irregular breathing. At higher 
doses it accelerated breathing somewhat more and caused paralysis 
about an hour after injection. It also increased secretions of saliva, but 
not of urine.** Along with these observations, the researchers concluded 
that peyote produced “depression of the cerebral faculties, cutaneous 
anesthesia, exaltation of the reflexes, muscular paresis, and cardiac and 
respiratory paralysis, probably originating in the nervous system.”** 

As their test animals grew larger, the researchers believed that they 
also detected mental effects in their test subjects. They observed what 
they thought were hallucinations in the dogs, who ran around, hid, 
seemed to think they were being chased, and experienced convulsions 
and dilated pupils after being dosed. Twenty minutes after injecting a 
small dog with a liquid extract (five ccs to a dog weighing nineteen hun- 
dred grams): 


The animal grew clumsy; It wailed constantly, wandered around, secking 
darkness. Later, he found it difficult to move, especially his hind quarters. 

He threw himself from one side to the other, began sneezing, and was con- 
tinually wailing, 


They brought the dog’s mother in to calm it, but that did not work. The 
dog kept screaming. “His movements slowed further, he grew very 
shaky and he was unable to get up” for the following two hours. Later, 
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as the dog seemed to be recovering his motor skills, it vomited a great 
deal of mucus. Five hours after the injection it began to shake and “pro- 
duced a yellowish, foul-smelling stool that was repeated 10 minutes 
later.” Only then did the dog begin to recover. The following day he 
showed no signs of the experience.” 

In an effort to repeat these results researchers then injected the peyote 
solution in the brother of the first dog, though this time with ten ccs of the 
solution. The dog had the same response, only more violent, and died 
after three hours.** From this they deduced the toxic level of the solution 
in dogs but also speculated that “it may be supposed that the peyote pro- 
duced effects in dogs similar to those described in Indians taking the drug 
in its natural form: excitation of the central nervous system, particularly 
the brain, as it appeared that the animals had visual hallucinations.”*” 

Having demonstrated the lethal doses in dogs, the researchers then 
turned to human subjects. But here, rather than testing the drug on 
themselves (as was common in Europe and the US), they turned to Sec- 
tion Four (Clinical Therapy) to test peyote’s effects on patients in the 
Therapeutic Clinic of the Hospital General de San Andrés. Their focus 
concerned whether peyote could be considered a nervous system stimu- 
lant in ways that were analogous to strychnine, and thus useful in the 
treatment of dipsomaniacs (alcoholics). Using hydro-alcoholic extract 
of peyote, they administered ten to twenty centigrams per adult patient, 
every twenty-four hours.*° 

By May 1901 Dr. Juan Noriega, head of Section Four, was treating 
patients with a collection of solutions, including tepozan leaves, red 
mangrove, and peyote. Peyote was tested on a patient suffering from 
neurasthenia, who reported feeling quite good after taking the peyote 
but then woke up the next morning with ringing in his ears. A day later 
the patient was given the same dose, and it had no effect whatsoever, 
so the doctors increased the dose. Two hours after receiving the larger 
dose the patient experienced a level of excitement that his nurse described 
as comparable to drunkenness, which then lasted until the patient fell 
asleep at midnight. Upon awakening the next morning, the patient 
reported a headache. Later experiments on the same patient with some- 
what smaller doses did not produce similarly intense experiences."! 

In another experiment, Drs. Orvafianos and Cosio treated patients 
suffering from various types of paralysis with peyote for seven-day peri- 
ods. Whether given a tincture of peyote or simply some mescal buttons 
to masticate (fifty grams, chewed for two hours), all but two of these 
treatments showed no effects.7 Those who reported improvements 
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(a patient named Desiderio Ortiz and another named Pedro Miranda) 
indicated that their paralyzed limbs felt stronger, though the doctors 
concluded that they had not actually recovered any strength or 
movement.*? 

Tests of peyote as a heart tonic overseen Dr. Antonio A. Loaeza pro- 
duced significantly more promising results. Loaeza treated several 
patients over ten days with a tincture of peyote and concluded that it 
had produced a significant effect as a heart tonic.‘ After further tests in 
1go1 and 1902, Loaeza determined that a dose of twenty drops, admin- 
istered three times a day to a person suffering from pulmonary conges- 
tion and decreased arterial flow increased the amount of urine they pro- 
duced, improved breathing, and had a generally positive impact on the 
patient’s general state. Loaeza thus declared that peyote possessed “a 
marked tonic action.”** 

By 1903 peyote was being used in several therapeutic studies under the 
direction of the IMN.** Their work over the next several years suggested 
that aside from its power as a heart tonic, it also had a positive therapeu- 
tic effect on patients with emphysema, though studies on other conditions 
treated with peyote did not yield significant improvements.” Researchers 
in Section Two, including Juan Noriega and Manuel Urbina, concluded 
that this therapeutic effect was because peyote produced “a direct stimu- 
lation of the intra-cardiac ganglia, a slowing of cardiac contractions, 
increased blood pressure, direct stimulation in the brain of the motor 
centers, [and] increased reflex excitability."“* As such, peyote might 
be marketed as a heart tonic, and be included along with marijuana and 
strychnine in a class of drugs known as “nervous modifiers.”*” For his 
part, Urbina also hoped it would be useful in treating general nervous- 
ness, nervous migraines, nervous irritability, abdominal pain due to colic, 
hysteria, neurasthenia, hypochondria, melancholia, mania, insomnia 
caused by pain, and as a substitute for opium.” 

These were hopeful claims, though they remained speculative, in part 
because of the small sample size that Noriega and Urbina had tested 
and because the effects of peyote seemed to lead them all over the 
place—there seemed to be no simple effect that could be made easily 
legible to the modern state (and the pharmaceutical industry). More 
than this, the negative effects, including nausea and vomiting, diarrhea 
and bloody stool, paralysis and death (these latter effects present only in 
very large doses), left the potential value of peyote in doubt. As for the 
effects on cognition, these were of little interest to researchers at 
the IMN. They tended to privilege the physical effects on the body over 
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the less easily categorized effects on the mind, and saw little therapeutic 
value in the cognitive effects. Talkativeness, excessive brain activity, hal- 
lucinations, blurred visions, delirium, and crying fits were among the 
negative side effects of this drug. They were of no value to their version 
of science.! 

In retrospect, it seems striking that the researchers at the IMN never 
evinced much interest in the hallucinogenic effects of the cactus. Unlike 
their colleagues elsewhere—in the US, in England, in Germany—who 
regularly consumed both peyote and mescaline and offered lengthy trea- 
tises on the effect, there is no evidence that any of the researchers at the 
IMN experimented personally with peyote. Furthermore, while most of 
the researchers outside Mexico believed that the visual and other hal- 
lucinations they experienced were the most important (and potentially 
therapeutic) effect, the Mexicans seem to have counted these as unfor- 
tunate side effects of the drug. We resort to speculation if we attempt to 
explain why the Mexicans took this route, but certain observations are 
pertinent. Scientists at the IMN treated the madness/drunkenness asso- 
ciated with Indigenous use of peyote with disdain, and associated it 
with ignorance, with backwardness. They were far more interested in 
discrete bodily effects that fell short of hallucination and treated experi- 
ences that went to this stage as evidence of the toxicity of the drug. The 
delirium they associated with primitive indigenous peyote use obviated 
the possibility that such an effect might be cast as meaningful for the 
moderns. 


Further research into the therapeutic uses of peyote still seemed possible 
when the IMN published its study of the cactus in 1913, but both the 
research and the IMN were overtaken by Mexico’s civil strife shortly 
thereafter. Undone by the Revolution, the IMN closed its doors on 6 
September 1915, and by the time Mexico’s institutional life began to 
take on a semblance of stability in the early 1920s, peyote research 
would face a new set of challenges.* New international treaties placed 
restrictions on the global flows of opium, cocaine, and marijuana, and 
north of the border peyote was increasingly being cast in the same light 
as these now dangerous drugs. The social conservatism of Mexico’s new 
elites only exacerbated matters, as the image of the racially degenerated 
body produced by peyote—of the primitive Indian whose use was a sign 
of his backwardness—foreclosed an institutional interest in resuming 
peyote studies in Mexico. 


Chapter Two 


oa 


Peyote intoxication was like drunkenness, and the new Mexican 
state was committed to eradicating this evil from the nation in the inter- 
est of progress. By the mid-1920s the country’s new Department of Pub- 
lic Health, which was designed to police the “sanitary” habits of the 
people, left little room for significant scientific experimentation with 
peyote.’ During the following two decades most of the research done 
on peyote in Mexico would be undertaken by foreign researchers living 
in the country.“ 

For the most part, however, peyote did not raise the ire of antidrug 
moralizers in ways that were entirely analogous to other drugs.** In the 
first major antinarcotics laws (1924), sanitary codes (1926), and anti- 
trafficking laws (1926) of the postrevolutionary period, a number of 
substances—including opium, cocaine, heroin, morphine, and canna- 
bis—were either severely restricted or banned, but peyote was not among 
them.* Around this time several Mexican states passed laws intended to 
restrict the circulation of drugs, enshrining the concept of “crimes against 
health.” This new category of crime was meant to address what medical 
professionals believed was a growing problem of toxicomania in the 
country, a term that delineated between the intoxicated state and physi- 
cal dependence on intoxicants, which health officials considered a true 
illness and threat to national progress. Increasingly, certain drugs (opium 
and cannabis) were labeled enervantes, a direct allusion to the way these 
drugs sapped the life force of both the individual and the social body, 
causing degeneration, encouraging homosexuality.” Peyote was first 
mentioned in the 1930 sanitary code, when the commission revising the 
code expanded its definition of enervantes to include peyote, along with 
several other “dangerous medicinal herbs.”** 

The timing of the ban was odd and likely obeyed the logic of a US-led 
international antinarcotics campaign rather than domestic pressure, 
because two years earlier Mexico’s own Superior Health Council had 
declared that peyote was not an enervante, and that it had not produced 
any intoxicaciones (overdoses). This may be why peyote was nowhere 
to be found in the subsequent revisions of the sanitary code in 1934. 

Small-scale research projects would resume in Mexico during the 
19308, though by this time the limited number of Mexican researchers 
working on peyote were as likely to purchase synthetic mescaline from 
abroad as they were to use peyote itself, using it in psychological tests for 
what was said to be its power as a psychotomimetic—that is, a drug with 
the power to induce temporary psychosis and that might deepen our 
understanding of the psychotic state. The researchers undertaking this 
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work in the postrevolutionary period increasingly worked within a global 
community of mental health professionals and drew from the work of 
their colleagues in the US, Britain, and continental Europe to understand 
how peyote/mescaline might be mobilized in the treatment of nervous 
and mental diseases. And mostly they did this on the margins, sufficiently 
removed from debates over Indian drunkenness (especially when they 
experimented with synthetic mescaline) as to attract relatively little atten- 
tion. Peyote use would be largely ignored by the Mexican state and 
research on peyote/mescaline little commented on until the 1960s, when 
the psychiatrist Salvador Roquet made national headlines with his novel 
psychedelic therapy (he will be discussed in chapter 7). 

As for its other medical uses, after the Revolution peyote was largely 
left behind by a medical establishment that was both growing more 
sophisticated in its treatment of disease and more reliant on industrial 
pharmaceuticals and surgical intervention. While it continued to circu- 
late in Mexico’s herbal markets (and would do so at least into the 
19605) asa remedy for any number of ailments, and would even have a 
brief life as a miracle cure in Europe in the 1930s,“' peyote never man- 
aged to gain as much traction as barbiturates, analgesics, ampheta- 
mines, and antibiotics among medical professionals. In comparison to 
these powerful drugs, it was merely a folk cure, a trace of the primitive 
past that modern, urban Mexicans hoped to leave behind. 


CHAPTER THREE 


1909 


Poison 


Nature has provided [it] with a poison to protect it from 
being eaten by stock. 


—Special Agent, Rosebud, South Dakota, to Commissioner Indian 
Affairs, 21 August 21 1909! 


Alarmed at the flood of mescal beans (the local term for peyote) flowing 
into American Indian reservations in Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
elsewhere, in early 1909 the US Commissioner of Indian Affairs tasked 
Special Investigating Officer (and noted prohibitionist) William “Pussy- 
foot” Johnson to investigate the source of the problem.? Johnson made his 
way to Laredo, Texas, where he learned that most of the peyote consumed 
in the region did not even originate in the US. Rather, it was gathered by 
Mexican pickers in secret locations south of Laredo, brought across the 
border by mule, and sold to one of two wholesalers (L. Villegas & Co. and 
Wormser Bros.), who in turn shipped it north by express mail. The trade 
had been growing robustly for several decades and was entirely legal.? 
There was little Johnson could do about the Mexicans, but the 
wholesalers were businessmen, upstanding individuals who clearly did 
not understand the damage they were doing. According to Johnson’s 
account, after alerting them to the evils of the cactus, he first elicited 
promises from both firms that they would cease the trade altogether. He 
then spent $443 buying all the available peyote in Laredo (this amounted 
to 176,400 buttons) and set it on fire. Johnson also secured a promise 
from the Mexican consul in Laredo that he would discourage Mexicans 
from further participating in the trade.‘ In subsequent months Johnson 
reported a dramatic decline in the trade, and a concurrent drop in the 
membership of peyotist groups in the US. The peyote business was 
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“now practically everywhere as dead as the Pharaoh’s mother,” and it 
was only a matter of time before peyotism disappeared.* 

His prediction was dead wrong. Johnson’s plan was a classic supply- 
side attempt to curtail a consumer market, not unlike later twentieth- 
century efforts to choke the flow of other (by now illicit) comestibles 
from Latin America. And like those later efforts, he faced two critical 
challenges: a demand for the product that was not nearly as elastic as he 
supposed, and a limited supply of resources. While his efforts at inter- 
diction involved the purchase of a licit product and not a militaristic 
intervention in the market, he simply did not have the resources for a 
sustained and successful campaign. Johnson was running short of 
resources even in r910, by which time another Texas company (Agui- 
lares Mercantile) was rapidly picking up where Villegas and the Worm- 
ser Brothers had left off. By May 1911 the trade was once again as 
robust as it had been before Johnson hatched his scheme.‘ 

Johnson significantly underestimated the resourcefulness of his foes. 
Working with the help of James Mooney and a collection of lawyers in 
Washington, DC, peyotists repeatedly pushed back against legal and 
legislative prohibitionist maneuvers. Some claimed that those who took 
part in the peyote cults had given up alcohol. Others insisted that the 
peyote cults were genuine religions, preaching moral uprightness and 
even Christianity, and that they were protected by the Constitution. 
Indian lobbyists repeatedly presented themselves to elected officials pro- 
claiming that peyote had been a godsend to the Indians, improving their 
lives and making them more productive (proto)citizens. Their perform- 
ances repeatedly won over enough congressmen to make a ban a non- 
starter. Government agents might confiscate peyote they found in the 
mail, but they found it impossible to establish a legal basis to punish 
those who introduced peyote into a growing number of indigenous 
communities. 


This stalemate did not sit well with Johnson and his ilk, for whom the 
spread of peyote represented an existential threat. Johnson, who was 
otherwise famous for his temperance work—employing tactics similar to 
those he did with peyote, smashing whisky bottles and destroying 
saloons in Oklahoma Indian Territory in highly symbolic fashion—rep- 
resented the cutting edge of hardline prohibition in the United States, 
and he was joined by a chorus of missionaries and Indian agents in 
denouncing peyote.’ In their view peyote was a narcotic, like opium, 
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cocaine, hashish (often said to be more powerful than cannabis). Situ- 
ated as a foreign menace, a Mexican drug damaging Indian bodies in 
ways that recalled the effect of the “oriental” drug opium on white bod- 
ies, peyote was intoxicating, produced drunken subjects, which were the 
opposite of the sober, disciplined bodies the missionaries idealized. 
“Exceedingly injurious,” peyote caused an “abnormal awakening of the 
imagination, during which the brain runs with fierce rapidity and is out 
from under control.” It was an experience that “saps the nervous energy 
and will power.” And yet, unlike other foreign drugs, whose flow into 
the US would be strictly contained under the 1912 Hague Convention 
(originating in the 1909 Shanghai Conference, which aimed at stemming 
the flow of opium and cocaine, and was negotiated largely at the behest 
of the US government)", peyote could still flow across the border in 
unimpeded fashion. 

The failure of federal government agencies to take action against 
peyote only inflamed the passions of the prohibitionists. Visceral, pow- 
erful, and largely impervious to reason, the anxieties peyote produced 
spoke to a sort of physical repulsion. When peyotists claimed that it 
helped them to give up whisky-drinking, the missionaries scoffed. Wal- 
ter Roe, one of the leading opponents of the peyote religions, insisted 
that peyote was merely a “dope drug among all the Indians who use 
it”! Pussyfoot Johnson responded in similar fashion, insisting that the 
Indian who takes up peyote may stop drinking whisky, but that this was 
equally true of the Indian who takes up cocaine or opium.” 

Repeatedly classifying peyote (erroneously) as a narcotic, the critics 
insisted that peyote was habit forming and destroyed the morals and the 
bodies of those who used it. Schoolboys were said to run away from school 
to attend meetings and to return in a state that left them “incapable of 
study, even mentally deficient, for several succeeding days.”'* Worse still, 
the superintendent of the Shawnee Indian School (Shawnee, OK) claimed 
that peyote had “deceived” the Indians through its “physical sensation or 
feeling,” ultimately leading to numerous suicides. Others did not kill 
themselves directly, but under its influence had “grown weaker and 
weaker in their bodies, until some disease has taken them away.”"* 

Relying on the tests performed by chemists in a variety of states, mis- 
sionaries asserted that peyote was toxic, its alkaloids poisonous (the 
nausea and vomiting produced by peyote being a signal of its toxicity), 
and that it had a dangerously powerful effect on the human body. For 
that reason it was even more dangerous than whisky.'* Like the latter it 
destroyed bodies, but unlike whisky its deleterious effects on the body 
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were masked by the fact that it produced a blissful feeling of “happiness 
and peace. Thoughts of care, trouble and enmity disappear. The impres- 
sion is created that everything is harmonious in the world, and that all 
is good and pure.” Their religious tendencies energized, peyotists were 
inclined to continue using the drug, which in turn 


results in an increasing lassitude and inactivity, with a weakening of the will 
power to a marked degree, disinclination to exertion, a disinclination on the 
part of its victims to lead normal lives, and a loss of the normal power of 
resistance to disease. After one or two debauches it is difficult to break away 
from its continued use.!* 


This language is so rich, so disgusted, as to signal pure contempt. 
There could be no legitimate opposing point of view.'” Bodies sapped of 
their vital energies were dulled, weakened, degenerated, no longer the 
productive citizens the Indian Agents and missionaries hoped to pro- 
duce.'* More alarmingly, indiscriminate use of peyote was said to lead 


to repeated overdoses , blindness, and death (one man supposedly died 
after eating seventy-five beans). 


‘The Indian takes this supernatural remedy by the pound instead of by the 
grain... No need to wonder that frequently an emaciated, anemic, help- 
less, dying patient will, under this powerful stimulation, rise from his bed, 
walk about, gather his relatives and friends together, make a most wonderful 
speech concerning the things he has seen, shake hands, bid farewell, and then 
lie down and in a few minutes die?” 


If that were not enough, peyote was causing deep divisions among the 
Indians. Some tribal members complained about the “drunkenness and 
debauchery” that their neighbors were partaking in because of the spread 
of peyote.?! They reported orgies at the peyote meetings, which were said 
to be run by young, good-looking males who were using the drug to 
enrich themselves and secure their own sexual conquests at the expense 
of their neighbors. During the rituals “animal passions are aroused [and] 
... many bad things are done.” “Women seem to lose all their] asham- 
edness, sometimes tearing their clothes and pulling out their hair.” 

According to the prohibitionists, peyotists were not above using 
deception to hide these practices. George Hoyo, superintendent of 
the Otoe Agency (OK), reported attending a nighttime meeting on 4 
November 1916, which took place in a tipi around a fire. Participants 
took eight buttons each, singing, praying, and talking through the night 
in an orderly ceremony. The following morning everything was orderly 
and quiet, and there were no signs of change in the Indians. “They did 
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not seem stupid.” Sometime later, however, a number of “anti-peyote 
Indians” visited his office and claimed that he had been the subject of a 
con, that the real ceremonies were nothing like what he had witnessed. 
In authentic ceremonies the participants ate twenty to fifty buttons, saw 
all sorts of visions, and were “very stupid” the following morning.”* 

This type of account fueled the skepticism of the critics, who rejected 
peyotist claims that their ceremonies adhered to the highest moral 
standards. Indeed, the very claim that peyotism was a religion irked the 
critics, who insisted that “a ‘religion’ that requires drug stimulation . . . 
is of no value" and attributed their failures to get legislative 4 
“fanatical Indian enthusiast|s]” working under “the sad illusion of hav- 
ing found a panacea for all the ills of body and soul.”?5 Though rooted 
in mysticism, critics insisted peyotism was simply a form of superstition 
that resonated among the Indians because of their predispositions. 


ction to 


The old medicine superstitions no longer appeal. Here is something new and 
wonderful. It retains enough of the old to make it Indian, and it adds 
what he has superficially learned and observed in our civilization and reli- 
gion. It appeals to his craving for leadership and the lusts of the flesh. And 
today we have a new, semi-religious movement among our Indian People, 
with peyote as a fetish that is worshiped as something extraordinarily super- 
natural.’ 


Peyotism, then, represented a regression to forms of ancient, mystical 
backwardness. Though often shrouded in Christian iconography, it was 
in fact inimical to Christianity, with “roots deep in the historic past of 
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the red race. 


Peyote here comes across not as an ancient scourge to be eradicated (as 
it might in Mexico) but as something novel, an emerging threat to dec- 
ades of work undertaken by missionaries and the state. Their visceral 
responses were often translated in the language of racial degeneration— 
a language that was particularly well suited to the battle to restrict the 
flow of dangerous drugs across the US-Mexican border in these early 
years of the twentieth century. Peyote became legible to US missionaries 
and government officials through this language, which expressed a fear 
not so much of the contamination of white bodies (that would come 
later) as of the further weakening of an already degenerated native 
body. Rooted in the Mexican indigenous past and linked to an autono- 
mous space of religious expression that openly challenged the Christian 
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churches, peyote was the perfect foil to the civilizing project of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the missionaries. 

In this, the critics of peyotism in the US echoed the fears of their 
Mexican counterparts, though to somewhat different ends. Mexican 
nationalists feared that racial degeneration threatened the viability of 
their nation, Indians and a racially suspect mestizo underclass degener- 
ated by peyote, marijuana, and alcohol constituted a majority of the 
national population (the exact numbers were invariably fuzzy). By con- 
trast, in the US the problem of indigenous peyotism was not so much a 
concerning the viability of the nation as it was a crisis confronting 
the civilizing project. It was a tragedy, but not a national calamity. It 
was also a tragedy characterized by a pernicious foreign influence. Mex- 
ico, in all its weakness, moral turpitude, and backwardness, was threat- 
ening to undermine a project in which upstanding Protestant missionar- 
ies would rescue Native Americans from their misery. In a way, by 
establishing their capacity to vanquish peyote, they were also reassert- 
ing American domination over Mexico.* 

Though they were astoundingly off in their assessment of the impact 
of peyote on the bodies of their charges, there was some truth to the 
claims that peyote was new to North American Indian communities. 
Peyotism on a large scale was a relatively recent phenomenon in the 
early twentieth century. According to J. S. Sloktin, the ceremony 
Mooney first witnessed among the Kiowa was less than a decade old, 
though at the time some form of peyotism was also practiced among the 
Mescalero Apache, Comanche, Kiowa Apache, Wichita, Caddo, and 
Tonkawa.” The origins of these ceremonies, however, are still a matter 
of dispute. Though some believe that peyotism may have ancient roots 
in these communities,” it seems more likely that prior to the nineteenth 
century peyotism was very limited in its reach, and that it expanded 
significantly during the dislocations of the latter half of the century. 
One informant told Morris Opler that peyote had spread from the Car- 
rizo (accounts of their peyote ceremonies date to 1649) to the Tonkawa 
and Lipan Apache in the early nineteenth century, when the latter lived 
along the Texas Gulf Coast and before warfare and epidemics forced 
them to move north. In this account the Lipan Apache then introduced 
peyote to the Comanche and Kiowa, who had also been forced to relo- 
cate from the border regions to the Oklahoma Indian Territories in 
1859. Members of these groups took it up at some point in the 188o0s.*! 

What does seem clear is that among those groups that had been for- 
cibly relocated to Oklahoma, various and possibly diverse traditions 
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rapidly consolidated into more formal religious practices during the 
1880s. Peyotism then began to grow more rapidly after the collapse of 
the 1890 Ghost Dance. Within a few years peyote use could be found in 
more than fifty tribes, including Cheyenne, Shawnee, Pawnee, Arapaho, 
Chippewa, Blackfoot, Crow, Delaware, and Sioux. Often, the sites of 
diffusion were Indian boarding schools, where students would gather 
clandestinely and introduce their compatriots to the new “medicine.” 
Peyotists also built new networks of collectors, traders, and shippers, 
who could move peyote from its traditional growing areas to Okla- 
homa, where most peyotists now lived. One of the most important early 
peyotists, Quanah Parker, made his name in part because of his ability 
to make deals with cattle ranchers, government officials, and others to 
move peyote from the border to Oklahoma.* 

By 1916 BIA officials estimated that there were 3,763 peyote users in 
the US, concentrated mainly in Oklahoma. Within these communities 
peyotism tended to attract young men who were excluded from age- 
based power hierarchies. They joined the cults in search of a language 
that at once embraced healing—from alcoholism, tuberculosis, malnutri- 
tion—and could express their discontent with the forms of colonial rule 
to which they were subjugated. For them, peyote played dual roles as 
sacrament and medicine, a cure not just for wounds (a result of its antibi- 
otic effects) but for coughing, pain, rheumatism, and a general illness of 
the spirit. 

Tied as it was to efforts to heal both sick bodies and souls, and under- 
taken in secret in Indian boarding schools, peyotism’s appeal was in 
some ways overdetermined. Young men could take peyote as medicine 
for the illnesses they contracted through their exposure to the patho- 
gens that circulated in their communities and schools. Its seeming effi- 
cacy would have only enhanced its allure. On top of this, in a world 
characterized by white impositions—the school, the missionaries, the 
racial hierarchies enforced everywhere—peyote was truly an Indian 
thing, something shared within secret networks, hated by their white 
overlords, which offered the promise of escape, if only a temporary one, 
from the vicissitudes of everyday life. 


It does not take much imagination to see how the strength of that appeal, 
and the fact that it was rooted in a direct challenge to the institutions the 
missionaries and BIA cherished so deeply, hardened the opposition of 
the missionaries, Indian Agents, and school superintendents to peyote. 
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Even though the peyotists claimed to be religious, even Christian, their 
cult flew in the face of the civilizers, who sought whatever means they 
could to curtail their rituals. Repeatedly reminded that they had no legal 
right to arrest peyotists or confiscate their peyote,** government officials 
nonetheless repeatedly did so, using their connections at the postal 
express offices in several states to “capture” shipments (they usually 
came in twenty-pound boxes from the Aguilares Mercantile Company) 
and detaining those who came to pick them up. Nothing came of the 
arrests, as no less than three times the courts ruled that peyote was per- 
fectly legal. In spite of this, the confiscated peyote was never returned.” 

Slowly, however, the campaign against peyote gained ground. In 
1912 the Board of Indian Commissioners (the citizen advisory board 
for the BIA that tilted heavily toward evangelical interests)’ began to 
lobby for a federal prohibition.” The board relied on affidavits from 
Winnebago Indians and declarations by white farmers, missionaries, 
psychologists, and chemists decrying the dangers of peyote. Efforts to 
ban peyote through a new federal prohibition failed in 1912, but in 
March 1913 the US House of Representatives added “peyote” to the 
Indian Affairs Appropriations Bil] that financed efforts to suppress the 
traffic in “intoxicating liquor.” After aggressive lobbying on the part of 
Oklahoma peyotists, the Senate struck this language from the final ver- 
sion of the bill.” 

In October 1914 the Board of Indian Commissioners voted unani- 
mously to request that Congress outlaw the importation of peyote from 
Mexico and prohibit its use and sale on Indian reservations. They also 
asked that peyote be included as an intoxicant on the next Indian bill.*' 
Other efforts, largely coordinated by the BIA, included a successful ini- 
tiative in 1915 to have the Department of Agriculture ban peyote 
imports under the authority of the Pure Food and Drug Act. Shortly 
thereafter, the US Post Office banned the shipment of peyote through 
the mail.” It seemed that it would be only a matter of time before peyote 
was outlawed entirely. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I917 
The Ban 


The effect of peyote on the morals of these Indians is 
beginning to be decidedly noticeable. Especially is this true 
with regard to sexual matters. Several recent separations of 
husband and wife who had lived contentedly together for 
years may be traced to the use of this drug... . A number of 
young girls, some of whom had been attending school, have 
gone to the bad under the influence of peyote... . The 
pretense of religious rite connected with its use is a travesty. 


—Doctor from the Uintah and Ouray Agency, Fort Duchesne, Utah, 1917! 


In late April 1917 Peter Phelps (an Indian from the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, also known as Cactus Pete and Henry Lone Bear) was arrested just 
across the Colorado border from the Uintah and Ouray Reservation and 
charged with peyote possession. He was not the first Indian to have his 
peyote confiscated or to be arrested for possessing the cactus. He was, 
however, the first to be arrested under a new state prohibition, passed in 
March 1917 (Utah passed a similar law at the same time).’ Unlike previ- 
ous defendants, he could not count on a sympathetic judge to dismiss the 
case because peyote was not designated an intoxicant under federal law. 
Instead, he was taken to Grand Junction, forced to plead guilty before a 
state judge, and served thirty days for possession of peyote.’ 

This may have been a victory for the forces of virtue, but prohibitionists 
on both sides of the state line knew that Cactus Pete only faced charges 
because he was arrested beyond the boundaries of the reservation. Their 
efforts would not be complete until the federal government, which had 
sole jurisdiction on the reservations, passed a comprehensive peyote ban. 
This seemed increasingly likely when, in early 1918, Congressman John 
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Tillman of Arkansas convened a hearing of the House Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs with the express purpose of amending the Indian Act to 
include a peyote prohibition. Tillman was alarmed that the spread of 
peyotism was retarding the “progress and development” of at least nine- 
teen Indian tribes, and proposed punishments that would include a maxi- 
mum of one year in jail and a $500 fine.* 

Working closely with several members of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners and the Indian Rights Association, Tillman invited a variety 
of interested parties to testify, creating a vivid account of the contempo- 
rary debates surrounding peyote. Setting the tone early on, Samuel 
Martin Brosius spoke on behalf of the Indian Rights Association, whose 
prime purpose was “the protection of the Indians and their develop- 
ment into the citizenship of the country.”* These goals were at risk, 
Brosius insisted, because of “secret agents” who were spreading peyote 
across reservations throughout the West, and who were richly rewarded 
for their efforts. He told of one postmaster who reported that $800 had 
been sent to peyote promoters among the Uintah and Ouray, where half 
the population was now addicted. “The baneful effects upon the follow- 
ers are soon apparent. The successful farmer neglects his fields and 
home; his health is often affected, and interest is lost in the things which 
tend to better living.” He said several deaths were directly traceable to 
peyote and that parents were also taking their children out of school.® 

Claiming to have witnessed the “evil effects” of peyote at the Uintah 
and Ouray Agency at Fort Duchesne, Utah,’ Brosius submitted a series 
of testimonials based on that experience. One was a letter from the 
physician at the agency, who claimed peyote “has done more harm to 
them in more different ways than whisky, gambling, or any other influ- 
ence. Its physical effect is appalling. Its harmful effects are most notice- 
able on those who are already weak and depressed from disease or age, 
and upon both mother and babe.”* The doctor continued: 


Thus, the work of years in teaching the Indian to use the white man’s meth- 
ods of combatting disease is undone... . . The effect of peyote on the morals 
of these Indians is beginning to be decidedly noticeable. Especially is this true 
with regard to sexual matters. Several recent separations of husband and 
wife who had lived contentedly together for years may be traced to the use 
of this drug. . . .. A number of young girls, some of whom had been attend- 
ing school, have gone to the bad under the influence of peyote... . . The 
pretense of religious rite connected with its use is a travesty.” 


Brosius was particularly incensed by the claim that peyotism was a 
religion, calling it “subterfuge,”' the work of a sinister group of 
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lobbyists and drug addicts. A claim to it being a constitutionally pro- 
tected right would open the door to “any vicious practice or use of 
drugs which undermines the morals and health” as long it did so in in a 
manner that connected it to “so-called religious ceremonies.”'! 

Like others, his language was panicked. He saw disturbance, danger- 
ous excitement, intoxication, physical degeneration, sexual predation, 
and addiction, and connected to these phenomena to similar effects 
caused by opium, cannabis, and cocaine. It was “an evil and nothing 
but an evil,” “playing havoc within the ranks of our Indian population 
already so weakened by disease,” “a habit-forming drug, stealing upon 
the victim like a thief in the night, it will clutch him in its deadly grip.”” 
This language resonated in Washington, where just months earlier the 
US Senate had passed the Eighteenth Amendment (setting the stage for 
Prohibition two years later). Several at the hearing, including repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, explicitly 
linked peyote to drunkenness. It is “a species of drunkenness. There can 
be no question about that. The lasting effect of it is the deteriorating 
effect upon the human system.”"* 

In his written testimony, the Reverend Walter C. Roe, who had long 
been an outspoken proponent of a ban, left no doubt that peyotism was 
a “drug habit” lurking under the cover of the peyotist’s claim to be 
practicing an “Indian form of Christianity,” which thus held a particu- 
lar appeal to the “racial instinct” of the Indians. It had caused many 
deaths, mostly from the slow, inexorably enervating effects of the drug. 
He was also “convinced that the offspring of confirmed users of peyote 
show marked nervous and brain disturbances, resulting often in early 
death, while the custom of administering the drug to young children 
must be deleterious.” It was “an absurd cult, incompatible with Chris- 
tianity.”"4 

Scientific testimony in favor of the ban zeroed in on the terrified 
body. Peyote produced visions that could not be controlled, unbridled 
sexuality, and an experience that had lasting effects. Suggesting that the 
nausea one felt when first ingesting peyote was a sure sign that it was 
poisonous to the body, Robert D. Hall recounted his own disturbing 
experience with the drug. 


It was especially noticeable during my writing all the evening that I could not 
control my hand so as to write smoothly and evenly. In one instance I had to 
address an envelope four times before it looked right to me. Another peculiar 
thing was that I seemed to have lapses of memory and had to stop in the 
middle of a sentence, having forgotten what I had intended to say."* 
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Proponents of the ban also made their case through Indian voices, 
arguing repeatedly that they spoke on behalf of indigenous communi- 
ties that supported the ban.’* Typical was an exchange between Tillman 
and Chester Arthur, an Indian from the Fort Peck Indian Reservation: 


Tillman: “You stated that while under the influence of this drug men and 
women are guilty of sexual excesses, or improper sexual relations, and I 
want to know whether or not you give that statement of your own per- 
sonal knowledge or observation, or whether you give it upon some rumor? 


Arthur: “I do not wish to state to you anything that was rumor or hearsay, 
but only those things that I know. My wife could have given you valuable 
testimony, but unfortunately she is sick to-day, and could not come. 
Now, I want to go on and tell you what I know. They had been eating this 
peyote and a young man came to me and invited me to go to this place 
with him. He was a man in the church also. He said, “Let us go there and 
pray for them.” We went there and they had a circular place where they 
were sitting around, men and women together. They were singing songs, 
and they were passing peyote around. Two young men who were busy 
had their faces painted blue, and they had a bunch of their hair tied up 
with a red cloth or flannel. There was one who was the chief of them all 
sitting there, and he had this peyote. I do not know how many peyote 
buttons they had eaten before I came there, but as I came in they were 
passing it around again. Then as I came in two young men walked out. 
They disappeared, and they did not reenter the tent. My friend and I tried 
to pray for them then and there, and we talked about this peyote. Then 
they began to leave; some of them left before the women did, and some of 
them carried the women out. The women were under the influence of 
peyote. One man who became turned against peyote came to listen to 
what we tried to say, and they confessed it all to me, and told me of their 
sexual excesses at those times when they took those women out. We have 
never been able to attend a peyote meeting at that same place anymore, 
because they call their meetings at different places. Some other Indians 
may tell you good things about this, but, as for me and my people, we 
have seen the evils of it; we have seen it make our people act like dogs, 
and we hate it and we are opposed to it. That is all I have to say.”” 


Gertrude Bonnin, a Sioux Indian from South Dakota and another 
opponent of peyote acted as Arthur’s translator at the hearing. She and 
her husband, Raymond T. Bonnin, had lived among the Ute on the Uin- 
tah and Ouray Reservation for fourteen years and compared peyote’s 
impact to that of opium, morphine, and cocaine. It “creates false notions 
in the minds of the users, preventing sound logic and rational thought 
with which to meet the problems of their daily lives.” Peyotists were 
slothful, neglectful of their responsibilities. They rejected the Church, 
the knowledge they could gain from book-learning, and the advice of 
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doctors. And it was approaching epidemic proportions. Half of the 
population of the reservation was afflicted, and peyote had been directly 
responsible for twenty-five deaths."* 

Mrs. Bonnin, who was also secretary of the Society of American Indi- 
ans, offered a deeply personal testimony. “During the last two years, I 
saw my friends victimized, and that hurt my heart.” To back this claim 
up, she presented a thumb-marked statement by Sam Atchee (Ute) and 
two witnesses, who claimed that peyote had caused thirty deaths among 
the Utes. The statement also recounted the story of the death of a com- 
munity member named Weecheget in the spring of 1916. Having taken 
an “overdose,” he “became wild; tearing his clothing off he jumped into 
a deep mudhole.” This was a tragic example of the “baser passions” 
inflamed by peyote, which, when combined with the fact that peyote 
agents were growing rich at the expense of their fellow Indians, con- 
vinced Mrs. Bonnin that “peyote causes race suicide.” 


Bonnin’s words, like several other indigenous actors who spoke out at 
the hearings, painted an inescapably stark picture of peyote use. Here 
and elsewhere former “addicts” lamented the damage this drug had 
done to their lives, the madness, the sloth, the ruin inflicted on mind and 
body, the time spent in jail because of peyote drunkenness.” As such, 
they provided a powerful counterweight to those who had been publicly 
defending peyotism against the claims of the missionaries. James Mooney 
faced a very difficult task in answering these claims at the hearings. 

Indeed, Mooney received a particularly hostile reception. Having 
begun his testimony at the hearings with a lengthy defense of the peyote 
both as medicine (an antidote to the illnesses Plains Indians suffered as 
a result of living in a damp eastern climate, and a substance that 
“destroys the appetite for liquor”) and as the basis of a profound reli- 
gious belief,?! he was immediately attacked by the committee members, 
whose skepticism for his claims bordered on disdain.? General Pratt of 
the Carlisle Indian Industrial School went even further, seeking to dis- 
miss the work of the Bureau of American Ethnology (The Bureau of 
Ethnology, which employed Mooney, was renamed the BAE in 1897) in 
its entirety. Pratt told a story about a particularly grizzly form of ritual 
mutilation performed by Indians solely for the benefit BAE ethnologists 
(here playing on the rift between the BIA and the BAE). Mooney insisted 
the story was an outright fabrication, but Pratt doubled down, con- 
demning the entire BAE in the process. 
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It is a matter that can be easily proven, and I will furnish proof. These are the 
places and ceremonies you ethnologists egg on, frequent, illustrate, and 
exaggerate at the public expense, and so give the Indian race and their civili- 
zation a black eye in the public esteem. It was well established at the time of 
the ghost-dance craze among the Indians that white men were its promoters 
if not its originators. That this peyote craze is under the same impulse is 
evident from what appears in this evidence25 


Mooney vigorously defended the ethnologists, but Pratt’s words were 
just what the committee needed to dismiss Mooney as a shill, working 
for drug dealers, whose agenda would maintain Indians in their hea- 
then, uncivilized ways. This condemnation cleared the way for an 
uncomplicated view on the evils of peyote that easily justified a ban. 
Indians were ignorant, and their white allies corrupt. 


Much to the delight of the Indian Rights Association and others who 
had been pushing for years to get a federal ban passed, this rendering of 
peyote was just what they needed to see the bill passed in the House of 
Representatives. It was not enough, however, to win over the Senate, 
where peyotists aggressively lobbied Oklahoma Senator Robert Latham 
Owen (Owen claimed Cherokee ancestry and had been a teacher and 
Indian Agent among the Cherokee earlier in his career), arguing that the 
ban represented a violation of their First Amendment rights. Owen 
managed to quash the bill in the Senate.* 

Members of the Senate needed to look no further than the 1918 hear- 
ings themselves to find evidence that suggested a ban may have been 
both unwarranted and a violation of the First Amendment. Though 
Tillman, Knox, and others did their best to marginalize indigenous 
voices speaking in favor of peyote,”’ several healthy, intelligent, and 
politically savvy peyotists made a compelling case against the ban at the 
hearings. Against allegations of weakened bodies, sloth, and deaths, the 
peyotists who claimed a right to speak at the hearings offered their own 
bodies as living proof of the ways in which peyote could restore the sick 
and save the Indian ravaged by alcoholism—that indeed, peyotists were 
the healthiest individuals on their reservations.” 

It was one thing for James Mooney to argue that peyote was medi- 
cine, but these subjects were the living embodiment of this claim. They 
were Christians, devout, and read the Bible as a part of their peyote wor- 
ship. They used the cactus to “good advantage” and never to excess. 
Several also indicated that peyote was a powerful “medicine” that cured 
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stomach and respiratory problems and had saved the lives of many 
young men who had contracted illnesses at the Indian boarding schools.” 
Cured of his “bad habits,” the devout peyotist was not only a spiritually 
disciplined individual capable of being a good citizen, he was also suffi- 
ciently physically fit to undertake the hard labor of the yeoman farmer.* 

Consider the exchange between Tillman and Fred Lookout, chief of 
the Osage tribe, Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 


Lookout: We are praying to God when we use this medicine that is known 
as peyote, and the Osage people, my people, use it to a certain extent. 
They use it in the right way. There is no harm in it. I like it and Iam in 
favor of it. 


Tillman: Do you think this drug should be used generally among the Indians 
when it makes them lazy and when it creates in them an appetite for the 
drug, so that they feel that they are compelled to use it all the time, and 
that those who habitually use it in some places abandon work and become 
very dissipated on account of the use of it, and finally go back to using 
whisky with it? 


Lookout: 1am a member of the peyote; I eat this peyote; I do not get lazy; I 
am on a farm; several of the men have visited my farm; the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has been to my home. I am farming there, and have 
several stock, and I am doing what Ican to make money; I do not get lazy; 
Ido not think the other Indians get lazy either, among the members.” 


Arthur Bonnicastle, an Osage spokesman, Carlisle graduate, and self- 
professed Christian who had become quite sick while at Carlisle and 
believed he was cured of his stomach ailments by peyote, made similarly 
powerful claims. The Osages, who used peyote strictly for religious pur- 
poses and as medicine, had been using peyote for thirteen to fourteen 
years. Defending Osage peyotism on constitutional religious grounds, 
Bonnicastle insisted that “stopping the use of peyote among them would 
be an injustice, because they don’t use it to excess and use it to good 
advantage—use it in religion and their prayers and in times of sickness, 
and they don’t use it between times of religious meetings. It is a sacred 
plant to them.”*° Asked by Frank Knox of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners about its effects, Bonnicastle insisted that “It trains the mind to 
higher ideas in worshipping God” and leads the Indians who take it 
toward a “better life in worshipping the Almighty.”™' 

The particular way that Bonnicastle positioned peyote as indigenous 
was critical to his claim to a right to use the cactus. It was a form of 
medicine and healing that belonged within a non-European tradition. It 
was owned by the Indians, rooted in a distinct history, even if it was not 
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a history specific to any given tribe. In adopting peyotism, one could 
assert their desire to be Indian against the assimilationist claims of the 
missionaries and Indian Agents. Furthermore, this practice did not entail 
a complete rejection of modern life. Bonnicastle’s language privileged 
healthy, productive bodies, even bodies disciplined by the Christian 
ethos (this, given the fact that Christian iconography played some role in 
most peyote churches), while also asserting a desire to be indigenous, 
celebrating the value of being Indian in the face of the injustices and 
marginalization they faced in the white man’s world. 

Francis La Flesche, who worked for the BAE and was an Omaha 
Indian, echoed Bonnicastle. La Flesche testified that, having heard some 
spectacular stories about the immorality and promiscuity of the people 
at peyote meetings, he decided to investigate the practice among his own 
people (the Poncas and the Osages). He expected to “see the people get 
gloriously drunk and behave as drunken people do,” but he found the 
opposite. Describing one meeting with an Osage group, which he 
attended with Bonnicastle, he said that all he witnessed was some singing 
while attendees passed peyote around the fire. When he asked the man 
next to him what he expected to see, the man said, “We expect to see the 
face of Jesus and the face of our dead relatives. We are worshiping God 
and Jesus, the same God that the white people worship.” That said, the 
great majority of attendees saw nothing, and the meeting was as orderly 
as any religious meeting he had ever attended. 

La Flesche’s investment in peyotism was rooted in the fact that his 
own people had been devastated by bootleggers and whisky, a problem 
that he believed had abated with the adoption of the peyote religion. 
“Practically all of those of my people who have adopted the peyote 
religion do not drink.... I have a respect for the peyote reli 
because it has saved my people from the degradation which was pro- 
duced by the use of the fiery drinks white people manufacture.” Moreo- 
ver, these people were earnestly worshipping God, healing their lives. If 
the government interferes, “the consequences will be grave.” 

La Flesche here offered a language of recovery, of bodies ravaged by 
the evils of whisky restored to health through the peyote cults. This was 
of course incomprehensible to the prohibitionists, who insisted that 
proper Christians disciplined their bodies through sacrifice and self- 
abnegation, though it made sense to James Mooney, whose experience 
among the Kiowa suggested that the claim was in fact true. More than 
this, peyotists insisted that the metaphor of drunkenness was misplaced. 
Some argued quite forcefully that the peyote had no effect on them, that 
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they did not hallucinate, and that its only effect was to help them to stay 
up through the nightlong ceremonies. Thomas Sloan (a member of the 
Omaha tribe and an attorney-at-law) went further, linking peyote to 
abstinence. “The effect of the use of peyote among the Omahas has 
been to make a large number of drunkards decent, sober, honest men. 
The same is true of the Winnebagoes.” Sloan had attended three meet- 
ings and used peyote in the meetings, one time eating fourteen pieces. 
The following day he was able to drive his car through the hills and on 
the rough roads along the Missouri River with no effects (what a mod- 
ern, disciplined thing to do!). From these experiences he concluded that 
peyote was no different from “strong tea.” There was no immorality in 
the ceremonies; the people who claimed this were simply mistaken. 

Pressing him on the matter, Commissioner Knox asked Sloan if he 
experienced any hallucinations after eating fourteen pieces. Sloan replied: 
“None. Peyote produces strictly a mental attitude.” Sloan then elabo- 
rated, insisting that reports of immorality connected to the ceremony 
were untrue and often spread by old-time medicine men who opposed 
peyote because it threatened their power. Other opponents were “those 
who have grown rich out of the whisky trade.”” 

Sloan also repeated another mantra of the peyotists, insisting that peo- 
ple who take peyote become “orderly.”** Aside from acting as a direct 
repudiation of the stories about drunkenness and debauchery, the claim 
reminds us of the extent to which peyote churches sought to align them- 
selves with a vision of the disciplined body that in turn aligned with the 
civilizing ethos. If peyote indeed counteracted the drunken body and sub- 
stituted it with ordered (if racialized) bodies, the central lamentations of 
the peyote-phobes were without merit. 

Perhaps more interesting here is the way that the ordered body of the 
peyotist acted as a means for making the healed and newly Christian 
body of the Indian legible to the state. Sloan, La Flesche, and others 
insisted that peyote was integral to phenomena in which they com- 
ported themselves well, where the slothful and drunken Indian became 
sober and hardworking, a devout, modern citizen. Sloan held up Arthur 
Bonnicastle as an exemplar of the orderly body and loyal citizen, as had 
been demonstrated by his willingness to volunteer for exceedingly dan- 
gerous duty as a soldier in the US Army during the Boxer Rebellion. 
“He was the American soldier who volunteered, with other soldiers of 
other nations, to make a breach in the wall around the city for the relief 
of the Christians who were in danger of massacre. He was the American 
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who upheld the honor of the United States Army . . . the first of those 
brave volunteers to go over the wall in that dangerous task.” 

Sloan’s claims were almost certainly a strategic effort to supplant the 
image of drunken bodies with that of the patriot defending his country 
(this, a remarkable recasting of indigeneity). The missionaries relied on 
drunkenness because it made these Indians legible in a certain kind of 
way, when the alternative—that is, a body that was beyond control 
instead of a body that was out of control—was unthinkable. But this is 
precisely what the peyotists were claiming. In carving out a space that 
they wholly owned and controlled, in which the spirit world might 
enter in ways that transformed or even marginalized Christian tradi- 
tions, and in insisting that this cactus was nurturing and healing indig- 
enous bodies that had been made infirm by colonialism, the peyotists 
openly confronted the nature of their insertion into the North American 
system. And they did so by deploying the very language of modernity— 
of healthy, disciplined bodies (even if those disciplined bodies rejected 
subordination to the missionaries and the state). 

Along this vein, La Flesche also testified that peyote had done him 
much good personally. He recalled that the Omaha had suffered an 
epidemic of murders and sexual assaults after the introduction of 
whisky, reducing their community to a constant state of fear and dis- 
solution. “Poor little children became afraid of their mothers because 
they drank. They became afraid of their fathers, and when they heard 
them coming home from town they ran into the ravines, into the bushes, 
so as to avoid getting hurt.” It was only the introduction of peyote that 
had curtailed this epidemic. 


This peyote, they said, helped them not only to stop drinking, but it also 
helped them to think intelligently of God and of their relations to Him. At 
meetings of this new religion is taught the avoidance of stealing, lying, 
drunkenness, adultery, assaults, the making of false and evil reports against 
neighbors. People are taught to be kind and loving to one another and par- 
ticularly to the little ones. ... The persons who are opposed to the use of 
peyote by the Indians in their religion say that its makes them immoral. That 
has not been my observation. The Indians who have taken the new religion 
strive to live upright, moral lives, and I think their morality can be favorably 
compared with that of any community of a like number in this country. 


Under pointed questioning from Commissioner Knox, La Flesche insisted 
that he knew numerous “drunkards” who had stopped drinking because 
of peyote.® Sloan backed him up, saying that, among Omaha, Winnebago, 
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and Yankton Sioux the effect “has been to make a large number of drunk- 
ards decent, sober, honest men.” 


It was in some ways an odd inversion of the narrative of white author- 
ity. Mooney could be dismissed, attacked as self-interested, while indig- 
enous actors, in part because the robustness and physical health of their 
bodies undermined the claims by those who decried the evils of peyote, 
provided evidence that won the day in the Senate. Peyotists understood 
the power that this pressure had and would keep consistent pressure on 
Senator Owen and his successor in the Senate, Elmer Thomas. Thomas 
received a regular stream of visits by delegations of Indian “citizens” 
who insisted that Congress had no authority to ban peyote and that 
their religious practices were protected by the First Amendment. As 
Caddo Chief Enoch Haig put it in a 1924 petition to Thomas: 


You white people have no doubt different churches and different forms of 
religion. Well, all these different churches like their religion, and there is no 
reason why we should not be allowed to retain our religion. We have no 
objection to you white people having different churches and different reli- 
gions, and I do not think it would be right now for Congress to pass a law to 
prohibit us Indians from having our Church and our religion. We are all 
under one Creator.** 


No further efforts at passing a federal ban on peyote would reach the 
floor of the Senate until 1937, when a coalition of missionaries, incensed 
by the Indian Reorganization Act” (which, among other things, called 
for a diminished role for the churches, indigenous religious self-determi- 
nation, and enhanced tribal government), once again managed to posi- 
tion peyote as a national threat. In the meantime, proponents of a 
peyote ban would need to satisfy themselves by working at the state 
level and within the administrative state (particularly the BIA) to impede 
the expansion of the peyote cults. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1918 


The Native American Church 


It was given exclusively to the Indians, and God never 
intended that white men should understand it. 


—Albert Hensley, Winnebago, Nebraska, October 9, 1908! 


With several state bans in place and a national prohibition narrowly 
avoided, in October 1918 the leading Oklahoma peyotists gathered to 
plot strategy in E] Reno, Oklahoma. There was little chance that they were 
going to change the narrative of peyote as narcotic, as despite a steady 
stream of testimonials that countered this claim, the missionaries and 
Indian agents had an immense upper hand. Prohibitionists could represent 
the voice of the peyotist both as Indian (and therefore racially suspect) and 
as drug addled (equally suspect). Given their success in the Senate, how- 
ever, peyotists had the slimmest of opportunities to represent theirs as a 
genuine religious practice, entitled to the same protection under the First 
Amendment that the Catholic Church enjoyed for sacramental wine. 

Their battle could be won only if peyotists demonstrated that theirs 
was a well-organized religion, a codified set of practices that could be 
legible to outsiders by virtue of its institutions, organizations, and ritu- 
als. This claim would of course be enhanced if peyotists could demon- 
strate the ancient heritage of their religion and create a basis for claim- 
ing that peyotism, even if new, was somehow very old. This would 
allow them to insist that they were engaged in the recovery of some- 
thing that had been lost, something that was essential to the indigenous 
experience and therefore ultimately inaccessible to whites. Moreover, if 
it was an ancient practice, it might be somehow safe for the Indian, who 
was rooted in a racial heritage that made them immune to the dangers 
of a drug that was otherwise dangerous. 
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What the peyotists who gathered in El Reno needed was a church, so 
on October 18 they elected to found the Native American Church of 
Oklahoma (NAC). The very name of the church emphasized both the 
Christian and indigenous roots of the church, as well as its pan-indige- 
nous nature.’ Its name also signaled larger aspirations. While its first 
goal was simply to obtain a charter from the state of Oklahoma that 
would then entitle members of the church to use of peyote as a First 
Amendment right, it was also designed to be a model for peyote churches 
in other states. 

As the region with the greatest concentration of peyotists in the coun- 
try, Oklahoma served as an ideal testing ground for claiming a First 
Amendment right to peyote. Oklahoma peyotists could point to prac- 
tices that had long histories in their communities (claims varied from 
four decades to millennia), organized around one of two distinct tradi- 
tions. The older and more common tradition in Oklahoma was based on 
the teachings of Quanah Parker and was called the Half Moon Way (it 
was popular among the Delaware, Caddo, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Ponca, 
Oto, Pawnee, Osage, and others). Parker, who was legendary in the 
Southwest as the half-Comanche trader who had been able to negotiate 
his way through the settler-dominated regions of Texas in order to gain 
access to the peyote gardens, traced his own peyotism to a serious illness 
he suffered in 1884, which he believed had been alleviated by a Mexican 
curer who gave him peyote. Parker then spread word of the miraculous 
power of peyote throughout the Indian Territories and taught his follow- 
ers a tradition that drew mostly from the indigenous traditions of north- 
ern Mexico. Parker’s ceremony took place in a tipi around a crescent- 
shaped alter, and though it had Christian references, these were marginal 
to the ceremony itself, which instead evoked mother earth and Indian 
irits (the Bible was not used). 

The other significant peyote ritual practiced in the West around this 
time was more explicitly Christian and was developed by John Wilson, 
who was of Caddo, Delaware, and French ancestry. Wilson was a well- 
known Ghost Dancer who learned about peyote from a Comanche 
teacher, ultimately becoming a peyote roadman (the title given to the 
individual who oversees the peyote ceremony) in 1880. He used Bibles 
and crucifixes in his rituals and regularly invoked Jesus. Called the Big 
Moon/Cross-Fire tradition, the Cross-Fire was more common among 
the Sioux of South Dakota and Winnebago in Nebraska and Wisconsin. 

Despite these differences, both practices had numerous elements that 
made them recognizable as part of a single tradition. Various artifacts 
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marked the ceremonies as consistent, one to the next. Officiants in both 
traditions often utilized an eagle feather fan, a carved staff, a whistle, a 
gourd rattle, and drums. Both were evangelical and regularly welcomed 
new members into ceremonies overseen by a cast of experts. In some 
instances non-Indians were excluded from ceremonies, though more 
commonly outsiders were welcome to participate. Indians from other 
tribes were almost always welcome. It also seems that some African 
Americans, especially from the community of southern blacks who had 
been allotted in Oklahoma, also participated. 

Both ceremonies began at sunset on Saturday evenings, in a hogan or 
tipi, when participants would gather around a fire that illuminated an 
altar shaped like a crescent moon (to Father Peyote). In both cases the 
ceremony lasted all night and was followed by a communal meal. The 
cast of officiants was also relatively stable, a roadman, a cedar chief, the 
fire chief, the drum chief, and the water woman. Decorum and sobriety 
were considered essential in both. There were also taboos. Older men 
were forbidden from eating salt the day before and after a meeting and 
were not allowed to bathe for several days following. 

More generally, both traditions were led by men, with women play- 
ing scripted subordinate roles (the actual roles of women varied widely). 
Women could attend the meetings, pray, and consume peyote, but were 
generally proscribed from drumming and singing. At the beginning of 
the ceremony worshippers were arrayed in a circle with the presiding 
roadman facing east. The ceremony generally began when a large peyote 
button, called “Father Peyote,” was placed on a cross or rosette of sage 
leaves on the altar in the tipi. Once the peyote was on the altar, all talk- 
ing would cease. Tobacco was then passed around the room for every- 
one to roll cigarettes while the roadman opened with a prayer. He would 
then bless the bag of buttons, take out a few, and pass it along. During 
several rounds the participants would take varying amounts—as few as 
three, as many as several dozen. As this process took place, the sensory 
charge was enhanced by the cedarman, who would throw cedar on the 
fire to produce a cleansing smoke. 

During these rounds participants would sing and chant. They would 
typically take a brief break around midnight and then resume the cere- 
mony, drumming, chanting, passing the peyote around again. During 
these hours there would also sometimes be healing ceremonies. At dawn 
the roadman would sing a special song to welcome the day, and at that 
point the water woman would bring in drinking water and a simple 
breakfast. Following a homily and songs from the roadman, the objects 
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would be put away, the ceremony ended, and participants would gather 
for a feast outside the hogan or tipi.’ 

Collectively these practices made peyotism legible to the state as an 
ancient pan-Indian practice, seamlessly connected to a series of other 
icons—the tipi, the drum, the cedar fire, the eagle feather. None of these 
objects or practices was so specific, so local, as to be alien to a broadly 
conceived version of indigeneity. As the formal structure of the NAC 
spread, and new chapters were founded in states beyond Oklahoma, 
converts could identify with things they already believed to be signifiers 
of indigeneity in order to enter into the church. 

More than this, various elements in these practices served as enor- 
mous draws for the church, which would count over ten thousand 
members within a few years. Both traditions of peyotism actively culti- 
vated the belief that peyote was medicine—a sacred medicine that could 
not really be shared with whites. Both practiced rituals that focused on 
healing, sobriety (at least during the ceremony), and discipline. Just as 
importantly, both celebrated bodies freed of the vicissitudes of colonial 
subjugation, bodies that had reclaimed an autonomous space for indi- 
geneity in which the mysticism of the Indian became a foil to white 
efforts to control their lives. It did not matter that this might be a novel 
practice, or one that in some ways reinscribed long-standing orientalist 
views of the mystical Indian. Indeed, in part because of white tendencies 
to view indigenous peoples as otherworldly, this was the form of 
indigeneity available to the members of the NAC, a space in which 
they might be legible to the state and subsequently make claims for 
certain forms of social being outside of a system that otherwise degraded 
them. 

The oppositional nature of peyotism was clearly part of its appeal. 
Many of the young men who joined the peyote cults were drawn to the 
claim that this was an Indian thing, if not hidden from whites at the 
very least not understood by them. Bodies healed by peyote recovered a 
kind of truth, the truth of their indigeneity. Peyote was a means of 
expressing that truth because it allowed them to claim a space beyond 
the colonizers’ gaze, in which their bodies gained a degree of distance 
from the marginalization and exploitation they faced in everyday life. 
With its Christian overtones, they could selectively engage the colonizer, 
articulating themselves to enough aspects of the colonizers’ world to be 
legible and claim a certain level of legitimacy (especially if peyote was in 
fact producing disciplined bodies), and yet they could simultaneously 
claim a space that was clearly indigenous. 
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This ethos calls to mind a letter that Albert Hensley, of Winnebago, 
Nebraska, wrote to the commissioner of Indian Affairs in r908. Hens- 
ley, who was the head of the Mescal Winnebagos, as well as a graduate 
of Carlisle, insisted that his people believed peyote to be both medicine 
and the body of Christ. 


‘We feel we are entitled to exercise one of those first and fundamental princi- 
ples established in this country—the right to worship God in freedom and 
according to the dictates of our own consciences. . . . To us, this “medicine” 
is a portion of the body of Christ. .... We read in the Bible where Christ 
spoke of a Comforter, who was to come. Long ago this Comforter came to 
the whites, but it never came to the Indians until it was sent by God in the 
form of this holy medicine. . .. We have tasted God, and our eyes have been 
opened. It is utter folly for scientists to try and analyze God's body. No white 
man can understand it. It came from God. It is part of God’s body. God's 
Holy Spirit is enveloped in it. It was given exclusively to the Indians, and 
God never intended that white men should understand it.* 


Peyote was, then, an Indian thing, beyond the comprehension of the 
white man, something that could form the basis of a religion that was 
both a source of healing and exclusive to indigenous peoples. 

In the long run this would be a winning strategy. In aligning peyo- 
tism strictly to the indigenous sphere, and shrouding it in claims to 
timelessness, members of the NAC began to elaborate a set of cultural 
and religious claims that aligned neatly to the racialized politics of indi- 
geneity in the US. Absolute difference, expressed through the spatial 
organization of the reservations and the politics of blood quotients, 
placed peyotism beyond the legitimate reach of a state that assumed the 
unassimilatibility of the racial other. True, Indians might become more 
like whites, but they could never be white and would always remain a 
degraded copy of whiteness, even if they adopted the values and beliefs 
associated with the ideal of the yeoman farmer (as envisioned in the 
Dawes Act). Given the racial politics of the US, they would always be 
inescapably Indian. What the NAC gave them was a structure, based in 
the First Amendment, that mobilized marginalization as a means for 
healing and creating an empowered version of indigeneity. 


In the short run, however, members of the NAC would still need to 
contend with a BIA that remained fully committed to suppressing the 
peyote cults, beginning with an effort to crush James Mooney. Long a 
thorn in the side of the BIA, he was banned from the Kiowa Reservation 
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in late 1918, and shortly thereafter his career began to unravel. By 1921 
Mooney was broke and ill. His salary at the BAE had been slashed for 
“non-production.” He was reduced to relying on friends in the NAC to 
pay mounting medical bills.‘ In a letter to his colleague Joseph Thoburn 
just before he left the service that September, Mooney lamented that the 
government was looking for opportunities to “impede and suppress” 
his peyote investigations “altogether, to leave the way clear for hostile 
legislation.” “It is high time the Indians realize the danger.”* 

With Mooney effectively neutralized, prohibitionists in the BIA went 
on the offensive, using all means at their disposal to destroy the new 
church. At the local level they lobbied state legislatures for further pro- 
hibitions, harassed peyote churches, and tried to disrupt the flow of 
peyote from the border regions northward. Nationally they tried to 
bring an end to the debates over peyote’s virtues once and for all, pub- 
lishing a pamphlet in 1922 that claimed to set the record straight on 
peyote. In this official publication of the BIA readers learn that peyote 
is “a narcotic drug,” but that for reasons that seem absurd it is not 
banned by the Harrison Narcotic Act or Prohibition. It was “harmful” 
to users, habit forming, the cause of “imbecility, insanity, and suicide.”” 
‘Yet it was 


more than another ‘dope’ problem to be disposed of by legislating it into the 
class of drugs covered by the national narcotic law. It is, as one writer stated, 
‘a system of pagan worship, inimical to Christianity, which has its roots deep 
into the historic past of the red race, and because of this it makes the strong- 
est kind of an appeal to the Indians.’ To the missionary the use of peyote is 
paganism arrayed against Christianity—the power of a drug against the ele- 
vating influence of the Cross.* 


Said to be a product of the Indian’s unfortunate “craving for stimu- 
lants,”* the pamphlet explained the peyote cult as a dual product of 
ancient indigenous practices and the social dissolution brought on by 
conquest. 

Something in his nature—it might have been the coming into consciousness 
of knowledge long hidden in his subconscious mind, or it might have been 
the prompting of cell cravings—told him that there was a better intoxicant 
than whisky, an herb known to his ancestors, and he sought that herb and 
found it in peyote, and he believes that his people now have an intoxicant 
that satisfies and yet leaves consciousness to witness the strange orgies that 
are taking place in the underworld of their mentality." 


It “stimulates and entrances far beyond the powers of alcohol and yet 
permits the retention of consciousness, thus leaving the mind free to 
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witness, although in helplessness, a panoramic scene of color visions 
that transport the soul into a paradise where it is lost in wonder, love, 
and praise, or into an inferno on the wall of which in fiery characters 
are written the sins of the observer.” 

Claims about its positive effects on health were summarily dismissed. 
“There are others who may eat peyote believing that it is a cure for 
drunkenness, not knowing that when the drug takes away the desire for 
whisky it is only because the subject is saturated with a drug which is 
much worse than whisky in its ultimate effects on the body and mind.” ” 
“Even when it is administered for the ostensible purpose of relieving 
pain, the dose to be effective must be sufficient to obtund the sensibili- 
ties of the nerves by its narcotic effect—that is, by its intoxicant proper- 
ties.”'? Moreover, it was dangerous to children. The pamphlet notes 
with alarm that the Indians pour it into the ears of newborn babies as a 
sacrament of baptism."* 

As for the NAC: 


In Oklahoma, the Peyote Church has been chartered under the name of the 
Native American Church. It is probable that other States will grant charters 
to the cult, but in doing so will they be preserving the right of religious free- 
dom, or will they be giving charters to organized bodies to use a habit- 
forming harmful drug? In the opinion of many, to give recognition to the 
Peyote Christian Church is as incongruous as it would be to recognize the 
Opium Christian Church, or the Cocaine Society of Christians."’ 


The NAC was thus dismissed as a cover for illicit drug use. 


The 1922 peyote pamphlet was not enough to prompt a full peyote ban, 
though it did prompt Congress to classify peyote as an intoxicant in the 
Indian Appropriation for 1923. This allowed the BIA to set aside 
$25,000 to combat its use on the reservations. It also gave legal cover to 
BIA agents who confiscated peyote shipments they found in the mail 
(even if they could not arrest the recipients of those shipments). During 
the following decade eight more Western states would ban peyote in 
what federal officials and missionaries hoped was a slow but inexorable 
process leading to a total eradication of peyote on the reservations.’* 
And yet, as had been the case in the previous decades, the matter was 
not entirely settled. During the 1920s a new generation of social scien- 
tists and budding bureaucrats followed the development of the NAC 
with great interest and began to find themselves in vicious battles with 
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the missionaries that recalled James Mooney’s earlier struggles. Among 
those who found themselves in this position was a young social scientist 
named John Collier, who in the early 1920s had the opportunity to wit- 
ness in person the rapid growth of the peyote religion on the Navajo 
Reservation. His experiences in the field made him a fierce critic of the 
assimilationist policies of the BIA (and the Dawes Act) and pulled him 
into a public and direct confrontation with both the BIA and the mis- 
sionaries. Collier founded the American Indian Defense Association in 
1923 and was a principal author of the Meriam Report in 1928, which 
called for a complete transformation of Indian administration in the US. 
He would have the opportunity to implement his proposals, which 
included a staunch defense of the legal right of peyotists to practice their 
religion, when he was appointed commissioner of the BIA in 1933.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


1937 


The Goshute Letter 


The use of peyote by the Indians was learned from the 
Mexicans. 
—*“Peyote,” Office of Indian Affairs, 1929" 


On the first of November 1937, Chief Annie’s Tommy and nine members 
of the Goshute Tribe in Ibapah, Utah wrote a desperate appeal to John 
Collier, the US commissioner of Indian Affairs. Tommy and the other 
signatories told Collier that something needed to be done to stop the use 
of peyote in the tribe, because “the Indians that are using this peyote are 
not using it right.” Peyote was flooding the reservation (a community 
where there was no tradition of peyotism), brought by s 
who were growing rich from the devastation of the tribe. Their neighbors 
were falling victim in large numbers, their bodies and souls destroyed. 
Several people in the community had even reportedly died from its use. 
And yet for reasons they could not fathom, Collier insisted on using his 
power as commissioner to defend the peyotists, effectively making it 
impossible to fight this plague. Why, if he cared about indigenous peo- 
ples, would Collier not enact and enforce a ban on this dangerous drug?? 

Their pleas fell on deaf ears. Tommy’s request was initially rejected 
by E.A. Farrow, superintendent of the Paiute Agency, who reminded 
him that there was no federal law against peyote and that Utah law was 
not enforceable on the reservation.’ Collier in turn responded to the 
whole affair with suspicion, suggesting that the letter was the work of 
either missionaries or his enemies in the bureau. When Farrow assured 
him that it was a genuine letter sent by tribal authorities, he still dis- 
missed Tommy’s concerns, insisting that the claims about the increase in 
deaths on the Goshute Reservation had to be incorrect, a claim he 


ister outsiders 
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pointedly repeated to the Utah attorney general, Joseph Chez (who 
voiced his support for Tommy). “I should be entirely surprised to learn 
that it had killed anybody,” Collier wrote to Chez, adding, “possession 
and use of peyote is not an offense under Federal law.”* 

It is possible that someone was yentriloquizing through Tommy and 
his council. This kind of manipulation has long characterized encoun- 
ters between indigenous peoples and the state and would have been 
particularly powerful at a moment in time when the BIA was explicitly 
committed to Indian self-rule.* Collier had innumerable critics in the 
BIA, who made a litany of claims about peyote even as Collier refused 
to intervene. Like Tommy, these missionaries, doctors, nurses, and 
superintendents claimed that peyote was a poison, a narcotic, and a 
cause of physical degeneration, sexual profligacy, and death.* 

On the other hand, Collier’s suspicions may have spoken to his reluc- 
tance to confront the possibility that peyote was not simply a source of 
disgust to outsiders—that his decision to support the religious self- 
determination of peyotists had opened something of a Pandora’s box on 
the reservations, where many viewed peyote as an alien threat to their 
religious traditions. When Collier asked officials in the area who might 
have been behind the letter, they all replied that it was genuine. There 
were no missionaries in the area agitating against peyote. It seemed that 
Tommy and whoever supported the letter were genuinely dismayed by 
what they saw around them—forms of social change and disruption 
that may not have been caused by peyote but that seemed somehow 
connected to the spread of this new religion. 

Peyote lent itself to those conflicts in part because it was often used 
as a medicine for people who were in the final stages of terminal ill- 
nesses. Though Tommy does not detail the precise circumstances of the 
deaths, peyote was used with some frequency in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis on western reservations, where its effect as a cough suppressant 
may have given the impression of a cure. Some medicine men (of the 
new variety, not the old) would give peyote to patients suffering from 
tuberculosis on their deathbed. Missionaries were quick to then attribute 
the death to peyote, while most doctors cautioned that there was no 
clear connection. Nonetheless, claims that the peyote killed the ailing 
patient would have found some purchase in a community in mourning. 

These anxieties offer an important reminder that the lines between 
enchantment and disgust over the peyote effect did not invariably map 
onto the lines of difference between indigeneity and whiteness. Most 
accounts of the history of peyotism in the US posit an indigenous actor 
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defending an indigenous tradition against the white oppressor.” Indians 
and whites in these accounts become fairly uniform categories. Such 
does not seem at all to have been the case here. Peyotism was new, 
recently introduced among the Goshute, and threatened the old guard. 
Here as elsewhere community leaders complained that the teachings of 
the peyotists “departed from those of their ancestors” or that the Chris- 
tian-influenced practices of the peyotists seemed to be an imitation of 
white religion. In extreme cases, as in the epigraph that began this 
chapter, opponents insisted that peyote was foreign not just to specific 
tribes but to the country as a whole. In letters written to federal officials 
over many decades, former peyotists spoke of the dangers of the drug 
(described as a habit), its alien nature in their communities, and its rapid 
growth. Children were said to be peyote’s worst victims, either suffering 
from neglect because of their parents’ habits (especially their increasing 
tendency to marital infidelity) or “becoming dull and irresponsive in 


their schoolwork.”? 


These lamentations make it all the more interesting that one of the most 
powerful proponents of peyotism in the US during the 1930s was none 
other than the commissioner of Indian Affairs. Until 1933 the BIA was 
allied with the antipeyotist factions, which worked throughout the 
1920s to secure the suppression of peyote on the reservations. From 
1923 to 1934 the federal appropriations bill included language defining 
peyote as an injurious drug, allowing liquor-contro] money to be spent 
enforcing a ban." In 1935, however, Collier turned the old logics on 
their head when he requested that the language linking peyote to other 
drugs be removed from the appropriations bill (and in so doing no 
doubt prompted Annie’s Tommy’s consternation)."! 

His reasoning? Collier testified before Congress that he had compiled 
150 monographs and studies of peyote and found no evidence that it 
was habit forming. While he would make no case for its medicinal qual- 
ities, he insisted that there was no scientific evidence to link it to degen- 
eracy or any injurious effect on the body.’ Nor was it a sexual stimu- 
lant. Peyote was simply an “innocent drug” that caused nausea and 
vomiting, followed by visual hallucinations, most of which comprised 
brilliant and beautiful colors.'* 

In remarks before Congress Collier also noted that peyote had never 
been classed with dangerous drugs under the Harrison Act and was labeled 
an intoxicant only because of pressures from within his own agency. When 
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Commissioner Burke put language in the appropriations bill in 1923 
describing peyote as an intoxicant, “it was never done,” insisted Collier, 
“on the basis of any showing that peyote was a deleterious drug.” More 
importantly, the NAC, which by the mid-1930s was organized on four- 
teen reservations and had well over ten thousand members,'* was a Chris- 
tian church, and used peyote exclusively for religious purposes. This, of 
course, was the issue that most incensed peyote’s most ardent critics, who 
tended to see the peyote churches as both blasphemous and a threat to 
their own missionary work. For Collier, though, who loathed the mission- 
aries, it represented a further reason for the state to stay out of the conflict. 
If the battle over peyote was a battle between churches, the government 
had a constitutional obligation to refrain from intervening.'* 

Collier faced swift condemnation for lifting the ban,'* both from 
within and outside of the BIA. In one typical example, H. Bruce of the 
Potawatomi Agency wrote Collier in June 1935 to complain about 
peyote, insisting that there was a clear difference between the Kansas 
tribes where peyote was used and those where it was not. In prosperous 
tribes there was virtually no use, while those where it was used 


seem to have more than an average percentage of degeneracy. We have an 
unusually large number of Indians in asylums and institutions and there is a 
large class at home who appear to be sub-normal and to lack mental capac- 
ity for progress. Many of this sub-normal class are pointed out by the other 
Indians as peyote “addicts.”"” 


When Collier ignored these entreaties, his enemies recruited indige- 
nous allies to travel to Washington to lobby Congress for a peyote ban. 
These efforts culminated in February 1937, when Senator Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico introduced bill 1399, which would make it 
illegal to bring peyote into a state that had statutes prohibiting the cac- 
tus (peyote was then illegal in ten states)'*. Those caught transporting 
anhalonium (as peyote was identified in the bill) across state lines or 
selling it would face fines of up to $200 and ninety days in jail.” 

Backed by the very strong support of Harold Ickes, the secretary of the 
interior, Collier orchestrated an impressive attack on the bill in the Sen- 
ate, disputing everything from the classificatory language in the bill to the 
claims about harm As in 1918, indigenous peyotists played a significant 
role in the struggle (notably Chief Fred Lookout of the Osage), but in a 
sign of just how much the intellectual tenor of the BIA had shifted under 
the New Deal, Collier also amassed a wealth of expert opinion, ranging 
from social scientists to botanists. Collier’s experts included Franz Boas 
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(Columbia), A. L. Kroeber (UC Berkley), Ales Hrdlicka”! (Smithsonian 
Institution), John P. Harrington (Bureau of American Ethnology at the 
Smithsonian and curator of the Southwest Museum), M. R. Harrington, 
Weston La Barre (a recent PhD from Yale), Vincenzo Petrullo (then with 
the Works Progress Administration [WPA]), Richard Evans Schultes 
(Harvard Botanical Museum), and Elina Smith (WPA)22 Collectively, 
they argued that there was no credible evidence that peyote was associ- 
ated with degeneration, slothfulness, physical dependence, or illness of 
any kind, and that, moreover, it was clearly associated with a series of 
practices thar were leading to a positive resurgence of individual and 
communal well-being in the communities where it flourished (especially 
given peyote’s role in combatting alcoholism). As such, they offered a 
powerful and overwhelming rebuttal to the claims of the missionaries. 
More than this, the defense of peyotism here was strongly aligned with 
Collier’s insistence that decades of assimilationist policies had been a dis- 
aster for Native Americans, and that respecting this religious right was 
part and parcel of a reimagined relationship between the US government 
and its indigenous wards. Though it was a shift that raised the ire of con- 
servatives (traditionalists who remained committed to a unilinear version 
of cultural evolution that saw the erosion of indigenous lifeways as a 
mark of progress), it aligned well with the values of a growing number of 
social scientists, especially anthropologists trained in the traditions of 
Franz Boas, Bronislaw Malinowski, and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, whose 
work rejected simple models of social change in favor of theories that 
sought to understand cultures as systems unto themselves (sometimes 
under the guise of cultural relativism, and at other times functionalism). 


The range of scientific testimony offered in defense of peyote gave the 
1937 hearings a very different tenor than those that took place in 1918. 
Though attacked, these scientists were not so easily dismissed as their 
predecessors, in part because after decades of research the evidence of the 
relative harmlessness of peyote was overwhelming. But beyond the Senate 
hearings, these arguments had almost no impact. The missionaries, public 
health officials, and superintendents who had long sounded alarms about 
the dangers of peyote saw in their defeat the sinister hand of Collier, whom 
they had long suspected of moral and ideological turpitude—of happily 
maintaining Indians in their heathen state, of mismanaging the bureau, 
and perhaps of even being a Communist—and they would continue 
the fight any way they could. Dr. Charles Tranter, a vocal foe, described 
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the entire expert testimony in the Senate hearings as the product of “the 
misguided tenderness of certain eminent gentlemen towards the ancient 
habits of a group of semi-Christian Indians.” In the decidedly right-wing 
(according to Collier, Nazi-sympathizing) Scribner's Commentator, Mal- 
colm Easterlin blasted Collier and his ilk for spreading moral degeneracy 
(again, sexual infidelity being a critical claim), Communism, and pagan- 
ism on the reservations.” Scientific authority carried no weight with the 
critics, whose visceral disgust with peyote countenanced no dissent. 


Ina stark rebuke to Collier and his allies, on 16 December 1938 the sur- 
geon general of the US Health Service identified peyote as an addictive 
drug. Addiction here signaled several ominous things for peyotists. 
Rooted both in the ascendance of Alcoholics Anonymous (which relied 
on disease theory to describe alcoholism) and a growing consensus within 
the psychiatric community (addiction would be included as a mental dis- 
order in the first Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
[DSM-I], published in 1952), the designation suggested both that peyote 
produced bodies that were physically dependent on a continuing diet of 
peyote in order to avoid the negative side effects associated with with- 
drawal, and that, even if bodies were not physically dependent on peyote, 
they could also suffer from psychic dependence; that individuals could 
come to depend on peyote for psychological reasons that were troubling 
enough to be designated a “mental disorder.” Idiocy, lunacy, insanity, 
and other “mental diseases” resulted from these forms of addiction. The 
seriousness of the charge left little room for claims to a religious right.?° 

More significantly, Collier also faced a significant backlash on the res- 
ervations. Collier’s commitment to tribal self-government could work 
two ways, both paving the way for a robust defense of peyotism and 
empowering factions that could use tribal law to outlaw peyote, which is 
exactly what happened on the Navajo Reservation, where peyote churches 
were growing more rapidly than anywhere else in the country in the 
19308. Peyotists managed to win power in the early 1930s in Taos but 
were defeated by the “whisky faction” in the June 1934 elections. The 
new authorities then set about to harass the peyotists, banning peyote 
from the reservation and disrupting their meetings.”* The peyotists in turn 
attempted to enlist John Collier in their cause, claiming that members of 
the NAC were being denied their religious rights. The NAC in Oklahoma 
also pleaded for Collier to intervene, claiming that Navajo peyote meet- 
ings “have been disturbed by drunks. The governing body has fined and 
jailed the religious participants rather than the disturbers.””” 
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According to one contemporary account, peyote was then quite new 
to Navajoland, having spread from the Ute country, where many Navajo 
migrated for work during the 1930s. Peyote was first introduced to the 
region as an herbal medicine, but by the mid-1930s had become quite 
popular both as medicine and as a religious sacrament, used in ceremo- 
nies where peyote priests would openly decry the evils of whisky. At times 
their condemnations of whisky inspired violence against local bootleg- 
gers, a few of whom were killed in conflicts with peyotists. As one might 
expect, this raised the ire of the Navajo bootleggers who dominated Bluff 
City and the area around Four Corners. By 1936 the bootleggers and 
peyotists were openly warring with one another, a conflict that saw boot- 
legging wiped out on the north bank of the San Juan River by 1939. 
Peyotism then began to expand on the south bank of the river, setting off 
renewed conflicts between peyotists, Navajo elders, and medicine men.”* 

Convinced that the very survival of Navajo tradition was at stake, in 
1940 the whisky faction proposed a vote for a formal ban on the entire 
reservation, In the lead-up to the vote, antipeyote forces circulated stories 
about young girls dying after peyote meetings, of sexual debauchery, and 
of the larger moral degeneracy of peyotists.”’ Senior members of the Nav- 
ajo Tribal Council issued public condemnations of the influence of peyote, 
highlighting both the moral decay caused by the drug and the supposedly 
sinister role that “secret agents” played in promoting drug use for their 
own personal profit. Members of the NAC in Oklahoma were accused of 
growing rich as money flowed from Navajoland to them.>? 

Leading up to the vote, Howard Gorman, vice-chairman of the Tribal 
Council, was particularly critical of “the indecent conduct of Navajos 
while under the influence of peyote.” Lamenting that the drug was 
increasingly popular among students in both residential and day schools, 
he claimed that peyote enlarged and stimulated the “prostrate [sic] 
glands” and “makes a man or a woman crave sexual intercourse,” lead- 
ing to a great deal of immorality at the meetings. He claimed the meet- 
ings were sites of unrestrained adultery, where young men proposi- 
tioned other men’s wives, and that the peyote tea “makes the young 
girls and young men lose all self-respect or respect for the opposite sex.” 


‘The young men who have been holding peyote meetings prey on young women 
of the tribe. After they become drunk with peyote they shout at the top of their 
voice, “bring on your women, your beautiful daughters and we shall take them 
unto ourselves as wives.” On several occasions or meetings girls have thrown 
their dresses off and men took their pants off and throw themselves down on 
the hogan floor and layed around half-naked, in a degenerated state. . " 
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Others confirmed Gorman’s claims about the evils of peyote. Med- 
icine Man John Harvey emphatically insisted that peyote was not part 
of the Navajo religion. Roy Kinsel declared his wife’s use of peyote had 
ruined their marriage and left them destitute. Members of the cult had 
even kidnapped his wife, taking her away for several days. “The young 
men performing the peyote ceremonies prey on our young wives and are 
tearing down the morals of our proud Navajo people . . . breaking up 
families.” Mattie Benet Dole (aged seventeen) recalled a meeting in 
November 1939 where two young men followed her to the toilet and 
attempted to have sex with her. 

Clarence Chischilly (aged thirty), who had been witnessing meetings 
for the previous two years at a hogan in Naschitti, lamented the loss of 
decorum he saw in these meetings. He recalled with particular horror 
an incident on 4 May 1940, when a woman 


came riding on horseback. Her hair was floating in the air; she was half 
dressed; she was screaming and giving the whip to the horse even though it 
was rocky. It appeared that she was out of her head. This woman rode past 
Drolet’s Store; she was not recognized by bystanders, because her face was in 
an unrecognizable condition.* 


Released in the run-up to the 1940 tribal elections, these testimonies 
paved the way for a clean sweep by the whisky faction. The new Tribal 
Council banned peyote on the reservation by a vote of fifty-two to one 
on the third of June. Among the elements of the resolution was the 
statement that “it is not connected with any Navajo religious practice 
and is in contradiction to the traditional ceremonies of the Navajo peo- 
ple” and that it is “harmful and foreign to our traditional way of life.”*° 
The first arrests under the ordinance were made in early December, 
when two Cheyennes, one Kiowa, two Utes, and one Navajo were 
arrested and placed in the Fort Defiance jail by Navajo policemen, 
charged with possessing a large amount of peyote.** 


Collier was disappointed, even angry, with the results of the vote in 
Navajoland. He continued to argue with members of the council and 
his critics in the BIA that there simply was no evidence that their claims 
were accurate.” Nonetheless, he found himself in a bind. He supported 
the religious rights of the peyotists. He also believed that tribal self- 
government mandated that if a law against peyote was passed on the 
reservation, the federal government was required to respect that law. He 
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thus recommended that Secretary Ickes approve the ordinance. In cor- 
respondence with Ickes he also conceded that peyote was a recent intro- 
duction, “not in keeping with their traditional ceremonial rites,” that 
many in the tribe found proselytizing by the peyotists disruptive, and 
that the Tribal Council possessed the authority to pass the ordinance. 
Ickes approved the ban on 18 December 1940.** 

At this point all Collier could do was order that Indian Service 
employees play no role in enforcement.” He had lost the battle on the 
Navajo Reservation, was facing considerable criticism on other reserva- 
tions for similar reasons,” and was losing a larger war for public opin- 
ion. By 1940 the mainstream press had picked up on a story that had 
until then been the preserve of scholarly journals and missionary maga- 
zines, drawn in by haunting images of a peyote epidemic that had ren- 
dered half the Indians in the country “incapable of working steadily for 
a living” (New York News) and was rumored to be the cause of a grow- 
ing incidence of syphilis in Indian country."! 

Given the weight of the scientific evidence presented at the 1937 hear- 
ings, and the BIA’s commitment to defending peyotism (a posture that 
remained in place even after Collier left the agency in 1945), it is note- 
worthy that this was the version of peyote that became the mainstream 
narrative. Most likely the explanation for this lies at least in part in the 
fact that the images of degeneration, the hysteria of a society in danger, 
made better press than the reasoned arguments of tweedy academics, 
especially when the academics were effectively arguing that there was 
no story here. Yet it was not just the sensationalism that sold papers, 
but the ways in which the particular effects of peyote—hallucinations, 
delirium, bodies chanting and seemingly unwilling to follow the moral 
order—had the capacity to cause alarm. In a society where the body 
under the influence is understood as a threat to the social order, Indians 
weakened and disoriented by peyote made more sense than the more 
carefully reasoned renderings of the anthropologists, chemists, and other 
scientists ever could. Indeed, in June r951 an article in Time magazine 
complained that the BIA was undermining efforts by the Tribal Council 
to keep peyote off the reservation, where there were now sixty-one 
thousand addicts. Time reported significant side effects from peyote 
use, including “impairment of the heart and kidneys.” Users were also 
said to suffer stupendous hangovers, and “there have been many reports 
of sex crimes against children, committed under the influence of peyote.” 
The article quoted one medical missionary who reported two cases of 
infanticide and one of fatal child neglect. In the face of this evidence, the 
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BIA comes across as clueless at best, heartless at worst. “The bureau is 
committed to the view that peyote is harmless. The men on the spot in 
the desert think they know better.”” 

Weston La Barre, who by 1951 had long since published his doctoral 
dissertation as The Peyote Cult, grew enraged as he read the Time arti- 
cle and immediately sent off a series of angry replies to the magazine. 
He also wrote to several colleagues in an effort to spark a broad con- 
demnation of the piece,’ which ultimately resulted in a statement 
defending peyotism that was signed by La Barre, David P. McAllester, 
J.S. Slotkin, Omer C. Stewart, and Sol Tax, which was published in Sci- 
ence in November 1953.*4 Unmoved by these declarations, however, the 
editors at Time refused to retract the story. In their response to La Barre 
they insisted that “while anthropologists in general agree with your 
statements, we have found other equally responsible citizens who take 
a different view. Our sources denied, or at least questioned, the state- 
ment in your letter that peyotism is a bona fide religious movement.”** 

And that was all it took to give La Barre the brushoff. As peyotism 
continued to grow in Navajoland and elsewhere, the basic nature of a 
continuing conflict over its impact on indigenous bodies remained rela- 
tively unchanged since the days when Pussyfoot Johnson tried to corner 
the market in Laredo. Indian bodies beyond the control of missionaries 
or the state represented something glorious to the likes of Collier and 
his friends among the anthropologists and scientists, who saw in these 
bodies recovery from the tragedy of colonial rule, self-determination, 
and at times an antidote to the grinding alienation of life in the West. To 
the missionaries, the agents of assimilation, and certain traditional 
authorities in Indian communities, where peyote threatened to disrupt 
not just the project of assimilation but also the authority of medicine 
men, bootleggers, and old-timers, bodies under the influence were bod- 
ies drunken, intoxicated, enfeebled, degenerated, destroyed. As Willis 
de Jaques wrote in 1952, peyote was “America’s Newest Dope Horror.” 


The most vicious dope menace in the United States today is a twisted, dirty 
cactus plant called peyote. . . . [It has] inspired weird, sex mad cults and reli- 
gions and has destroyed civilizations in the Western Hemisphere since the 16" 
century when the Spaniards discovered its use among the Aztec tribes in 
South America. Some scholars have attributed the rapid fall of that great 
Indian culture to the widespread use of Peyotl. Today the drug is stretching its 
filthy tentacles into our school systems and enticing teen-agers into its grip.** 


It was only a matter of time before innocent white children fell under 
its spell. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1957 


The Holy Thursday Experiment 


These drugs have produced better citizens. 


—Senator Alejandro Aislic, 1974! 


In the early hours of Holy Thursday 1957, a thirty-six-year-old doctor 
named Salvador Roquet arrived at the Sanatorio Psiquiatrico Santiago 
Ramirez Moreno in Mexico City for an experiment in the therapeutic 
use of mescaline. Roquet was already an accomplished man, having 
previously overseen antimalarial campaigns in southern Mexico for the 
Ministry of Health, but he was at a crossroads in what had become an 
unsatisfying career within the federal health bureaucracy. Troubled by 
the social dislocation and familial discord he witnessed in his work, two 
years earlier he had decided to train to become a psychiatrist. His plan 
was to work with families, and particularly children, to produce healthy 
and happy homes. 

The product of a conservative education, Roquet knew next to noth- 
ing about the drug he was about to take. And he was not alone. After 
early twentieth-century experiments with mescaline and peyote had 
yielded no obvious or easily marketable medical uses for these sub- 
stances, mescaline had been relegated to the sidelines of research, some- 
times described as a psychotomimetic because of its capacity to produce 
hallucinations (read as temporary psychosis). It was not until research- 
ers in Canada proposed that mescaline could be used in the treatment of 
alcoholism that the psychiatric community would take more than a 
passing interest in the drug.’ 

If the claim that mescaline could treat alcoholism was eerily reminis- 
cent of the assertions made by early members of the NAC that peyote 
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was an antidote to whisky, the connection was largely lost on these 
researchers, including Roquet.* His first foray into psychedelics could 
not have been further removed from its indigenous origins. Synthetic 
mescaline, first produced by Ernst Spath in 1919, was the drug of 
choice, and the setting was the relatively sterile environment of a psy- 
chiatric hospital, where Roquet would be surrounded by men in white 
lab coats. It was a scene that in many ways directly mimicked experi- 
ments that were taking place twenty-five hundred miles to the north, 
under the direction of Humphrey Osmond. 

Osmond plays an important role in this story. In 1951 the Health 
Ministry in the Canadian province of Saskatchewan recruited him to 
take up residence at the province’s primary mental health hospital, which 
was in the sleepy prairie town of Weyburn, a couple of hours north of 
the US border. Osmond and his colleague John Smythies jumped at the 
opportunity to move to Weyburn, where they would have unparalleled 
opportunities to work with psychedelic drugs (Osmond in fact coined 
the term), starting with mescaline. Osmond was particularly struck by 
the potential therapeutic uses of mescaline, to which he attributed a vari- 
ety of effects. Under the influence of the drug patients experienced a loss 
of a sense of time, intense mental focus, feelings of euphoria, and a 
capacity for reflexivity—all of which made therapeutic breakthroughs 
possible. As he later argued for LSD, he came to believe that a single 
intense experience with a psychedelic could help patients resolve their 
problems; a practice that if successful promised to upend both psychiatry 
and the pharmaceutical industry.* 

Effectively divorced from its origins in peyote, synthetic mescaline 
had all the properties of a wondrous new drug. And that distance from 
its origins not only transformed the cactus, with its inconsistent effects, 
multiple alkaloids, and varying degrees of potency, into a purified phar- 
maceutical drug, it also resituated mescaline from the world of indige- 
nous ritual (and attendant anxieties over degeneration and backward- 
ness) into the world of the modern clinic. This was a world where 
whiteness, the controlled setting of the clinic, and scientific expertise 
obviated any concern about the potential for sloth and degenerate 
behavior. It was a world where Humphrey Osmond could administer 
synthetic mescaline to Christopher Mayhew (the British MP) and film 
Mayhew’s session for the BBC. 

Though Mayhew’s session was not broadcast (BBC censors were 
uncomfortable with Mayhew’s mystical experience), the ease with 
which psychiatrists adopted mescaline-based therapies spoke very much 
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to the ways that class and race had long characterized mainstream atti- 
tudes toward peyote. New York socialites and famous artists and writ- 
ers had long been free to experiment with mescaline. Nowhere—not in 
the US, Mexico, or Europe—was mescaline prohibited, and while the 
avant-garde might take criticism from social conservatives for their 
experiments with hallucinogens, at no point did that concern turn into 
an orchestrated effort to ban mescaline, as had repeatedly been the case 
with peyote. Moreover, the concerns that conservatives raised about the 
likes of Havelock Ellis, Antonin Artaud, and later Aldous Huxley (who 
Osmond injected with mescaline in 1953, an experience that inspired 
him to write The Doors of Perception) were that they had not under- 
taken the sacrifice required of true mystical experiences, and that they 
might encourage lesser people (workers, children, racially suspect mem- 
bers of the underclass) to abuse these drugs. Class here was expressed 
through the fear that while the elite might escape the prison of drug 
addiction, lesser people would be drawn into the drug’s vice. Moreover, 
the indigenous origins of peyote were so distant in these settings that it 
could either be ignored completely or refashioned into a pastiche that 
drew more extensively from Hindu mysticism than anything that 
approximated Native American or Mexican indigenous practices.” 


By the mid-1950s psychiatrists across the West were undertaking their 
own mescaline studies, seeking to replicate the results observed by 
Osmond and Smythies, and imagining a host of potential new uses for 
the drug. It was this wave of experimentation that sparked the interest 
of Dr. José Rodriguez in Mexico City, who in turn recruited Roquet to 
participate in his study. Rodriguez had a rather simple plan, which rep- 
licated experiments Osmond had done with several patients. He would 
inject Roquet with mescaline and observe while Roquet experienced the 
effects of the drug. Imagining that he might get a little work done during 
the experiment, Roquet brought along a copy of Erich Fromm’s Ethics 
and Psychoanalysis as reading material. 

The session did not go as planned. Roquet panicked shortly after 
receiving his injection. He felt simultaneously deeply connected to and 
disconnected from the world. He was confronted by his many distinct 
personalities and selves. When asked by the doctor to stand, he found 
that he could not, as he was paralyzed by fear. According to an inter- 
view he gave in 1971, he felt he was dying. “I could not breathe, suf- 
fered a terrible inner fire, extreme palpitations. I was scared . . . I felt 
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like a caged lion.” He tried to calm down by reading but found that he 
could not make sense of the book. The doctor then tried to soothe him 
with food and games, to no avail. 

As the session went on, Roquet could not overcome his feelings of 
horror and anxiety, which he carried long afterward. He felt shattered, 
so much so that Dr. Rodriguez decided to halt his mescaline studies. He 
also put Roquet on a regimen of tranquilizers that lasted over a year. 
Some months later Roquet had a dissociative breakdown while on a trip 
to Germany and had to be helped onto an airplane bound for Mexico 
by a local psychiatrist. Rodriguez met his disconsolate test subject at the 
Mexico City airport and took him under his care.’ 

In all, the experience entailed transforming a relatively minor affect— 
curiosity, or mere interest—into a major affective response to the drug. 
Roquet had panicked as his body literally escaped from his control and 
revealed his deepest fears, and the experience stayed with him for years. 
But unlike some others, who translated that panic into a sort of disdain, 
a feeling that peyote was dangerous, even disgusting, Roquet never 
quite managed to turn his experience into a cautionary tale about a 
dangerous drug. To the contrary, over time he came to believe that mes- 
caline had revealed something critically important, truths he had con- 
cealed from himself for many years. Even with all the horror, it had 
ultimately “allowed a deepened understanding of the soul.”"" 

Of course, it took Roquet several years to reach this conclusion. In 
the meantime, he went to work as a psychiatrist at the Instituto de 
Seguridad y Servicios Sociales de los Trabajadores del Estado (Social 
Security Institute for State Workers, or ISSSTE)."! By 1965 he was chief 
of mental hygiene at the agency, where he was tasked with dealing with 
what he perceived to be growing epidemics of alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, autism, depression, and anxiety in Mexico.” 

The experience at the ISSSTE convinced him that humankind was 
suffering from some sort of sickness—a sickness he had gained some 
small insight into while he was under the influence of mescaline. Though 
the experience had been horrifying, mescaline had somehow revealed 
his deeply hidden sources of inner pain. The drug had cleared away the 
detritus of lies and obfuscations required by modern life and forced him 
to confront the truths it revealed, offering a glimpse of a powerful means 
of exposing his inner wounds and beginning the healing process. For 
him personally this would mean jettisoning the unhappiness that had 
followed him around in life. For others it could act as an antidote for 


mental illness, addiction, and other manifestations of human crisis.!° 
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The idea of turning to indigenous hallucinogens crystallized while he 
was on a trip to Paris in 1962. Roquet bought a copy of Roger Heim’s 
Les Champignons allucinogenes mexicaines in a Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés bookstore, intrigued by what these strange mushrooms that grew 
in the Sierra Mazateca might reveal. Back in Mexico, and unsure even 
of the location of Huautla de Jiménez (the center of the then burgeoning 
magic mushroom craze), he turned to Heim, who put him in contact 
with Alfonso Caso, director of the Instituto Nacional Indigenista (INI), 
who then introduced him to Carlos Inchaustegui, the anthropologist 
who ran the Centro Indigenista in Huautla. Inchdustegui and Caso 
opened doors in the Sierra Mazateca, paving the way for Roquet to 
undertake a project in the region that would combine public health 
work, school construction, and a series of intellectual exchanges with 
local healers. Starting in 1967, Roquet worked with Inchdustegui, 
Ricardo Bogrand of the Instituto Mexicano del Seguro Social (IMSS), 
and several others on an integrated study of the ethnobotanical proper- 
ties of the region, in which he catalogued cultural practices and studied 
local medical, philosophical, theological, and chemical knowledge." 
While in the sierra he opened medical clinics, distributed vaccines and 
medicine, and offered rudimentary advice on health issues. In exchange 
for these services, Roquet asked local curers to teach him lessons in the 
use of their medicinal plants.’ 

It was here that he would also begin to build a long-standing rela- 
tionship with Maria Sabina, the shaman made famous in a 1957 Life 
article by the New York banking executive and amateur ethnomycolo- 
gist Gordon Wasson." Sabina had long had a reputation as a powerful 
curer locally, and it had been for that reason that the local political boss 
had sent Wasson her way in 1955. Sabina also fit into a long tradition 
of shamanism, in which the authority of the curers was tied at least in 
part to their capacity to act as interlocutors, to cure for outsiders, trans- 
lating local knowledge in the process. Shamans are probably best under- 
stood in these terms, as experts who believe in the universality of their 
knowledge, who often authorize their knowledge in part through their 
relationships with outsiders, and who generally expect certain forms of 
compensation for sharing 
the needs of outsiders, but since no two ceremonies were exactly alike, 
this merely reinforced their expertise.'7 

Sabina did this to great effect during the 1960s, meeting with famous 
international pop stars (members of the Beatles among them) as well as 
an assortment of North American, European, and Mexican seekers of 


They might alter their ceremonies to meet 
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mystical knowledge. By the time Roquet arrived, however, the flood of 
outsiders had begun to wear on the community, as the foreigners often ate 
mushrooms indiscriminately and behaved in public in ways that offended 
local tastes and sensibilities. Roquet was thus part of the last wave of out- 
siders, but unlike most, he was able to create lasting friendships in the com- 
munity and with Maria Sabina, visiting her regularly over the next decade 
and a half, taking part in numerous veladas (the mushroom ceremonies), 
and acting as a patron to members of her family.'* 

Roquet translated the Mazatec customs he observed into his own con- 
ceptual language with little difficulty, often drawing parallels between 
western and indigenous healing traditions. In one instance, he observed 
the use of a seed that cut short the psychosis caused by hallucinogens, and 
proposed that it be used to treat schizophrenia.’ In another, he inter- 
preted a story about a young indigenous man whose “fallen” spirits had 
lifted after being prescribed salvia by a local curer (the man had been the 
victim of a violent assault) as a story about depression its alleviation.” 

In these and other instances, it seems entirely possible that Roquet 
misconstrued or misunderstood the nature of the healing, mistaking a 
social cure that linked the individual to a world of communal belonging 
and responsibility for an individual cure. In this he shared something 
with Weston La Barre, Dorothea Leighton, and others, who described 
peyotism in the US in similar terms. Like Mazatec shamanism, peyotism 
in the US had long had a link to “doctoring” and other remedies (espe- 
cially to whisky drinking), a phenomenon that experts often mistrans- 
lated as something like therapy, mistaking a culturally specific ritual 
and catharsis for something that was a universal expression of individ- 
ual healing." 

Were Roquet’s descriptions of a three-thousand-year-old tradition of 
“indigenous psychotherapy” gross misreadings of a local cultural prac- 
tice??? At some points this seems to have been the case. Roquet clearly 
relied on a series of western diagnostic tools to make local ailments leg- 
ible. And yet what mattered most to Roquet was that he was witnessing 
some sort of cure, and that much of the cure revolved around the rela- 
tionship of the individual to his world and his cognitive experiences.”* 
Roguet also tried to avoid mapping his views onto those of his inter- 
locutors, insisting that he did not really understand the inner lives of the 
indigenous peoples he studied. He did not in fact think that psychiatric 
traditions that privileged individual subjectivity had much value in this 
setting, preferring to believe that the curers of the sierra understood 
what ailed their patients far better than he could. 
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Indeed, it was not the mentally ill in the sierra he felt he could help. 
Rather, he saw in ceremonies like the velada elements that had the 
capacity to transform other curing processes, in part because they 
addressed universal conditions—depression, anxiety, fear of death, and 
various forms of trauma. He was impressed by the well-known capacity 
of indigenous psychedelics to loosen tongues, revealing the darkest of 
secrets, but he was impressed with the form as well as the content. He 
was quite taken by the cleansing rituals that were woven into the psych- 
edelic ceremonies, the careful manipulation of set and setting, and in the 
capacity of the curandero to “become god."** He saw in these rituals 
how the disruptive bodily experiences of psychedelic drugs combined 
with language, music, light, and dark to produce a profoundly cathartic 
sensory/curing effect. Roquet thus became convinced that the therapeu- 
tic value of the drug was rooted not just in the physiological action but 
in the sensory charge produced by certain settings, and the set of expec- 
tations created by the cultural context of consumption—what might 
otherwise be considered a constructivist approach to drug intoxica- 
tion.” If he could capture the essence of this process, he would be able 
to “assimilate and integrate ancient indigenous practices to the science 
of modern psychiatry with the respect they both deserve.” The result 
would draw from both traditions to produce “integrated men,” subjects 
who were of both the West and the East.” 

After accidentally taking some datura (toloache) and having a terri- 
fying experience during one of his trips to the sierra, Roquet settled on 
the term “sensitivity” to describe the essence of this integrated subject. 
Datura, he discovered, was unlike LSD, with slow, profound effects. As 
he recounted to Alberto Villoldo, under its influence “we saw monu- 
mental changes in the personality occurring. ... The personality of 
the individual lost it rigidity, and change and syntheses rather than 
analysis became a possibility.”?” The madness he experienced during the 
trip took him back to his origins, to where he “found what I had lost: 
sensitivity.” 

Modern man had lost his sensitivity and was in the midst of a “cen- 
tury of anguish,” where despite constant striving, progress, and techno- 
logical change, one saw escalating rates of suicide, war, and alcoholism. 
Modern humans lived a soulless antilife, suffering from fear and “the 
inability to love,” which in turn resulted in an inert life of pain, vio- 
lence, the absence of contact with the essential energy of life: love. 
“Lovesickness” lay at the root of widespread neurosis and psychosis.”* 
With the reanimation of sensitivity came the reanimation of love. 
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Indigenous psychedelics, with their capacity to “produce a state of 
greater clarity, vision, and energy in the person who ingests them,” 
were ideally suited to helping his patients recover their sensitivity. Those 
who took these drugs in the proper settings would be taught to embrace 
fundamental universal values, experience love and God, see themselves 
as part of the universe’s energy, lose their fear of death. They would 
recover their “innate capacity for love.” This in turn could produce men 
of peace instead of war, people who lived in a more natural fashion, 
whose sensibilities owed as much to the Mazatec shaman as they did to 
the Mexico City doctor.” 


We might understand Roquet’s musings through the concept of appro- 
priation. The Mexico City doctor went into the mountains and literally 
took not just the thing (first mushrooms, later peyote) but also the ritual 
surrounding the thing, and then used both in his Mexico City practice, 
growing famous while failing to adequately compensate the true owners 
of this knowledge.*! On some level, this claim is impossible to dismiss. 
Roquet clearly sought out indigenous knowledge of psychedelic plants, 
and did so with the goal of applying that knowledge in a nonindigenous 
context. If we are to consider that knowledge proprietary, only not rec- 
ognized as such because of a long history in which elite Mexicans failed 
to respect indigenous rights, at the very least his practice relied on long- 
standing forms of privilege to claim for himself something that belonged 
to someone else. 

Appealing though it may be, this positioning only takes us so far. 
Roquet could not have imagined himself as appropriating indigenous 
learning. He claimed to be a student of learned teachers, doctors in their 
own right. His time in the sierra represented for him an extension of his 
training, in which he compensated his teachers materially (offering his 
own expertise and bringing social and health services needed in the 
community) and through his words and deeds, invariably crediting 
them with what they taught him and positioning himself not as expert 
but as apprentice. For the most part he and his informants seem to have 
framed their relationship as an exchange, which while asymmetrical (he 
was a Mexico City doctor, after all, and they indigenous curers) was 
nonetheless voluntary. It was an exchange rooted at least in part in 
mutual respect. Roquet sought to take the lessons he learned in these 
settings and recast them so that they might apply to a clinical urban set- 
ting, and to do so in a way that honored his teachers.” 
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Roguet differed in rather significant ways from most of the other 
psychiatrists who found themselves attracted to psychedelics. Unlike 
those who maintained a strict distinction between the indigenous ori- 
gins of the drug and the pharmaceutical form (though, to be fair, 
Osmond did attend an NAC ceremony in 1956 and was deeply inter- 
ested in the nature of these rituals"), Roquet thought that knowledge 
that existed outside a clinical setting was critical to unleashing the 
power of these drugs. Still, he was not interested in abandoning the 
clinic in its entirety and had little interest in following the path set by 
Timothy Leary (Leary was trained as a psychologist), whose enchant- 
ment with psychedelics was such that after being fired from Harvard, he 
abandoned scientific pretense altogether and wholeheartedly embraced 
an immersive drug experience.4 

Though called a modern-day shaman by some, Roquet explicitly 
rejected this label. While it is true that Roquet’s attraction to vibrations, 
his allusions to universal energy, the boundaryless body, and devotion 
to that which was unseen veered perilously close to shamanism, Roquet 
always thought of himself as a psychiatrist, a doctor committed to care- 
ful experimentation and evidence-based medicine. He did not seek to 
become a shaman and scoffed at those who labeled him with the term. 
He gathered data about his subjects and sought to classify and under- 
stand the drugs he encountered in shamanistic settings according to 
their precise effects and proper doses and to produce an empirically 
defensible mental health practice. More than this, he never imagined 
that he could possess the skills that people like Sabina had in managing 
a velada, and he repeatedly expressed amazement about her ability 
manage these rites with such ability even after consuming many mush- 
rooms. Unlike some in the mental health community (including R. D. 
Laing and later Andrew Feldmar), he would not consume the substances 
he administered with his patients, but would instead adopt a more tra- 
ditional role of doctor administering a cure. This is not to say that he 
explained the differences between himself and Sabina as one of the 
modern doctor (the possessor of knowledge) and the primitive shaman 
(possessed by knowledge). He clearly saw her and the other shamans as 
expert curers. 

One particular exchange between Roquet and Sabina is telling. 
Describing the velada, she told the Roquet that 


the veladas are not done to find God; We do them with great respect and with 
the sole purpose of curing the diseases from which our people suffer. Whoever 
does it to simply feel the effects, can go crazy and stay so temporarily. Our 
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ancestors always took holy children in a velada presided over by a wise one. 
The mushrooms are the blood of Christ, they are the flesh of God.** 


Roquet responded: 


Yes, Dona Maria, this is exactly my interest. Look: I am a doctor and I 
believe that the problems of the mind and soul, ... sadness and madness, 
can be cured with this sacred food. ... I come to learn from you. ... And 
my companions come with the idea of healing. 


She replied: “Jesus Christ! Doctor? So you are a wise one too, like 
me?”They both laughed, and Sabina then said: 


In order to heal I must go through the demons of death. I dive in and walk 
down below. I can look into the shadows and the silence. That is how I arrive 
to where the illnesses are crouching, where I can watch how the words falls 
They come from above, like little luminous objects coming from the sky. The 
words fall on the sacred table and heal..* 


Playful, full of delight, these exchanges highlight Roquet’s enchant- 
ment not just with the powerful drugs he had encountered but with the 
sacred forms of knowledge to which he had been exposed. The contrast 
with the attitudes toward indigenous cultures manifested earlier in the 
century could not be starker, and neither did this align with arguments 
that North Americans had used to negotiate a legal space for indigenous 
peyotism in the US. Roquet was not simply respectful of cultural differ- 
ence and willing to defend an indigenous religious right. He believed that 
these teachers could revolutionize the way he and his compatriots lived.” 

Roquet and Sabina did not endeavor to erase difference. Rather, they 
did not locate themselves within difference in ways that would have 
impeded the common understandings that underpinned their transac- 
tions. And for his part, Roquet did the thing that we often imagine 
subaltern subjects doing; he revealed the instability of his own white- 
ness by crossing over, while at the same time never losing a sense of his 
origins.** He was a scientist, a doctor who understood that the power of 
these substances was intimately connected to the setting in which they 
were consumed, and he sought to build a professional practice that 
could adapt some of the curing techniques he saw in the sierra to a 
modern urban clinic. 


Roquet opened the Clinica de Psicosintesis in the Condesa neighbor- 
hood of Mexico City in October 1967. It proved immediately popular. 
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Over eight years he held 764 sessions in the clinic, in which 813 patients 
were treated with psychedelic drugs. According to his records, the vast 
majority of patients were neurotics (83.4 percent), followed by drug 
addicts (6.7 percent), patients with “problems of a sexual nature,” pri- 
marily homosexuality (3.75 percent), psychotics (3.1 percent), and 
alcoholics (2.4 percent). His patients were overwhelmingly middle class, 
with 40 percent lower middle, 45.3 percent higher middle, and r1 per- 
cent upper class. Only 4.1 percent came from lower class backgrounds. 
Most were well educated and had some sort of professional occupation, 
and a majority were male.” 

The clinic practiced what was by all accounts a unique method of 
psychotherapy. In the diagnostic phase Roquet met with patients, dis- 
cussed their personal issues, and administered the Hartmann test (an 
axiological scale that allowed him to measure the progress of his patients 
through their capacity for love). The intake session was designed to 
prepare the patients for their session, and Roquet insisted that they be 
absolutely truthful, so that their treatment would be appropriate (this 
also being a form of purification, common both to the Mazatec velada 
and Huichol peyote ceremonies). Some days after the initial intake, 
groups of between fifteen and thirty patients, selected for age, sex, and 
other factors, would gather with several assistant therapists at the clinic 
for a session that began at nine p.m. 

The all-night session was designed to move patients through five dis- 
tinct psychedelic phases. The first and most superficial included an 
expectant and anxious stage, in which patients became nauseous, con- 
fused, and experienced perceptual alterations and euphoria. The second 
stage, characterized by visual hallucination, was pleasant, Dionysian. 
Patients became lost in fantasy, escaped from reality, and experienced 
false mystical and religious visions. This was a hedonistic, pleasant, 
childlike state, where individuals could imagine God as a projection of 
themselves but experienced no real insight (Roquet and Sabina both 
saw this as the phase sought by those icons of the 1960s, the hippies). 
In the next stage, darkness set in. The patients achieved a naked, pitiless 
vision of reality, a clear vision of what was meaningful in their lives. 
They became both observer and observed and experienced a cleansing 
catharsis as the unconscious became an observer of itself. This tended to 
be both painful and dramatic to a degree that depended on their level of 
neurosis and repression. The patient might gain insights about them- 
selves, but they often panicked as they were engulfed by death, feelings 
of falling, drowning, and various other forms of anxiety. This was 
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followed by the fourth stage, madness, which entailed the complete loss 
of ego. Drawn directly from the Jocura Mazatec shamans produced in 
their veladas, madness was the phase in which all traces of personality 
and boundary disintegrated. This was the maximum point of regres- 
sion, the nothing point, the psychotic stage. Only then, with the help of 
the therapist, could the patient reconstruct their personality, reintegrat- 
ing the forms of sensitivity that had been fragmented by their life trau- 
mas.*° The patient could then recover their capacity to live in the world, 
not as the repressed and disassociated subject, but as an integrated indi- 
vidual, aware both of the source of their traumas and their connection 
to the universe in ways that offered a new beginning. It returned the 
unfeeling person to the place where humans “lost our soul,” and made 
“communion with the divine” possible.*! 

This was accomplished by dividing the session into a series of distinct 
phases. At the very start, patients would take part in a brief, free-flowing 
conversation, followed by a shift to yoga and meditation, undertaken to 
quict the conscious mind. The group session ended between cleven p.m. 
and midnight, when patients would leave their shoes, watches, and ciga- 
rettes with an assistant and enter the session room, which was a six-by- 
eight-meter space with large foam pads on the floor. Mimicking the aural 
and visual effects of the velada, the session room was also equipped with 
record players, tape machines, movie projectors, psychedelic art, and 
various forms of colored and modulated lighting.” 

Flashing lights greeted the patients as they entered the room. Record 
players offered three different types of music, and projectors displayed 
images designed to produce a “sensory charge.” These included photo- 
graphs of money, bearded yogis, skulls, smiling families, crying women, 
sunsets, naked men and women, cemeteries, corpses, vultures, starving 
people, demons, and saints. To this Roquet added images and sounds from 
his patients’ own lives (in one case he played a speech by Diaz Ordaz for a 
former guerilla),""—all designed to elicit powerful responses and cognitive 
overload. 

At the end of the stimulation phase each patient received a prescribed 
psychedelic (Roquet called them psychodysleptics). Of the drugs admin- 
istered, LSD (3.4.1 percent) was the most common, followed by Ketalar (a 
commercial name for ketamine) (15.4 percent), rivea corymbosa (14 per- 
cent), psilocybin (13.7 percent), datura (10.3 percent), ipomena violacea 
(7.4 percent)", peyote (2.3 percent}, and mescaline (0.6 percent). Each 
drug was carefully chosen for its specific effect and administered at set 
points in what was typically a four-session cycle that took place over four 
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months. LSD, peyote, and psilocybin and ololiuqui were given in the first 
session because of their capacity to produce a variety of psychotomimetic 
effects. Datura was administered only in the final two sessions of a cycle— 
used to dissolve the ego’s final defenses and allow the disintegration of the 
personality, forcing patients to regress to childhood, “to the primitive, the 
very roots of being,”** where change, reintegration, creativity, and inspi- 
ration would occur. Ketamine was similarly administered late in the cycle 
and later in the session and was used to break down resistance to the 
effects of the other drugs. It was especially useful for patients with prior 
experience with LSD, who had learned to manipulate the drug to avoid 
painful experiences. Whenever possible, Roquet used pure forms of the 
drugs provided by indigenous interlocutors, as he believed that this 
allowed the closest approximation to an indigenous cure. 

This practice signaled the special role that peyote and other indige- 
nous plant medicines played in Roquet’s practice, as it distinguished his 
method rather starkly from that of many of his contemporaries in the 
US and Europe. He was not searching for the purified form of the drug, 
the mescaline as opposed to peyote or the psilocybin as opposed to 
mushrooms. No, it was the complex makeup of the plant medicine (the 
many alkaloids in peyote, the different effects depending on when it had 
been harvested) and the ritual practices within which that medicine had 
been traditionally embedded that Roquet thought were essential to the 
effective use of these particular plants. What mattered was not merely 
the bodily effect of the psychedelic drug but a series of practices rooted 
in specific indigenous contexts. This was, Roquet believed, what made 
his work a nationalist endeavor—an effort that would elevate a local 
Mexican drug and practice to international prominence. 

After receiving their doses, the patients returned to the floor to watch 
more images. Some were then blindfolded and listened to music on 
headphones. By five in the morning most would be peaking (those given 
datura would not peak for another eight to ten hours), at which point 
they were shown the final film, which depicted a child being born. Visu- 
als then ceased, the music changed, and the room was shrouded in total 
darkness. Soft religious music would be interposed with sounds of an 
airplane diving and crashing, machine guns, car horns, followed by 
flashing strobe lights. This period lasted three hours, and during it 
patients felt a great deal of anguish, particularly the pain of death and 
rebirth. Roquet believed that at the very least these moments allowed 
patients to experience a profound catharsis, but believed that it also 
offered the possibility of something greater: a transcendental mystical 
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experience that would allow the possibility for something beyond anal- 
ysis. He called this synthesis. 

To facilitate synthesis, the room was made pleasant, colored lights 
were illuminated, and the patients were encouraged to interact. Roquet 
would then talk with them, bring out their files and allow them to look 
at old photos, letters, and journals. Those who were prescribed keta- 
mine would then get their injections and experience a short period of 
psychedelic involvement—one to one-and-a-half hours—before they 
too moved on to synthesis. Between ten and eleven a.m. they would 
take a three-hour break, during which the patients practiced yoga, med- 
itated, and breathed deeply. They would then take a short nap while the 
drugs fully metabolized. 

In the next part of the session, patients were free of the drug effect 
but still psychologically impacted by the experience. Their defenses 
were low, and their sense of self fragile, giving the therapists an oppor- 
tunity to work on the reintegration of their personalities. They were 
awakened by music, read from their journals, looked at family pictures, 
and interacted with the therapist for six to eight hours. Music was again 
used, but this time as a catalyst of integration. Only one stereo played, 
and the music was typically classical. Some would practice psycho- 
drama. Some would meet with family members and friends or reach 
them by phone. The patients would then return home late in the evening, 
with the expectation that they would return eight days later for an 
eight-hour group session unassisted by drugs. 


Roquet’s reconstituted subject was something quite different from the 
individuated and analyzed subject of modern psychiatry. In part this 
was because psychedelic involvement undermined the forms of subjec- 
tivity that patients brought into their sessions. Their bodies became 
newly visible through a powerful refocusing of the senses—in chills, 
nausea, vomiting, sweating, heat, visual hallucination, shaking, scream- 
ing, and tactile changes. Beyond simple affective responses, the treat- 
ment released embodied memories, undermined sequential thinking, 
revealed things long forgotten, provoked bizarre ideas, free associa- 
tions, and “alterations in reality with or without depersonalization.” 
Bodies “released” traumas that had long been stored, causing the “rup- 
ture of repression and the release of unconscious material.”*” Agnostic 
as to whether these traumas lay entirely in the mind, Roquet’s focus on 
the terrified body, his effort to promote the bodily release of these 
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traumas, and his general embrace of the physical experience within psy- 
chosynthesis uneasily skirted the line between the Cartesian body of the 
rational West and the holistic body of Mexican shamanism. Under the 
influence, the boundaries between mind and body, and the self and 
other, seemed to melt away.** This is where transcendence lay. 

Through his experiences with psychedelics Roquet came to believe 
that humans possessed a vital energy. They did not create this energy, 
which was in any event timeless. They simply transformed it into their 
life-force. He believed that patients experienced a profound love by 
accessing that energy, which in turn led them to God (God goes unde- 
fined), and the realization of their own immortality. This was particu- 
larly important for those patients who had developed a fear of feeling, 
a fear of suffering because they had not experienced the right kinds of 
love as children, and had in turn devoted their lives to the search for 
bodily pleasure through substitutes—alcohol, sex, and drugs.” 

That vital energy recognized neither the mind-body separation nor 
the boundaries between the self and other. Humans were connected to 
one another on an atomic level through that energy. Those with sensi- 
tivity could feel these connections, and patients regaining theirs devel- 
oped “a certain ability to vibrate in unison with other human vibrat- 
ings; the ability to feel (to sense) without the senses.” Quoting a patient, 
he wrote, “I felt that even though I wasn’t a definite entity, and that I 
was changing each instant, I was part of an energy and a plan that had 
been forged somewhere in the universe, and that energy was working 
within me.”” 

Again quoting a patient: 

I felt that my arms were stiff, that I couldn’t use them as I would like to. They 
were paralyzed for a moment. After a while, they began to soften; I felt some 
sort of electric energy moving my arms very softly, following the concert’s 
beat. Energy began to have a consistency; it became like a ball that I had in 
my hands in the moment that I discovered with the most immense surprise 
of my life that all of me was love. You asked me what was the matter. I stood 
up, a force reaching me from above similar to the force I had in my hands 
only much stronger, started to pull me. The only thing I saw was light, and 
the only thing | felt was an irresistible attraction. God was calling me. He 
called me. .. . The force became more intense and I could not resist. I went; 
I went with him and he enveloped me. I cannot describe what I felt. The 
words that might approach this are happiness, totality, eternity, and I don’t 
know what any of them mean. I only felt them at that moment.** 


These descriptions remind us of the powerful role the actant plays in 
this story. Descriptions of vibrations, flights, the melting of boundaries, 
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and a feeling of connection to the universe appear in any number of 
cultural contexts where individuals seek language to make sense of the 
bodily experience of psychedelics. While we should not go too far in 
attempting to suggest a universal experience (some, for instance, may 
have referred to flight literally, while others might have meant it meta- 
phorically),** the common language deployed at these moments is note- 
worthy, especially given the fact that, in order to hold sessions that 
hewed more closely to the indigenous origins of his practice, Roquet 
regularly took patients to visit Sabina and other shamans (at first Maza- 
tec and later Huichol) during these and later years.** The cure, like the 
bodies undergoing the cure, could transcend cultural boundaries. 


These were radical gestures, in some ways aligned to the aspirations of 
what was then a growing counterculture in the US and Mexico, but 
Salvador Roquet was no hippie. 
cans, he viewed the burgeoning hippie movement, with its tendency 
toward hedonism, widespread drug use, and the flouting of social 
norms, as a significant threat to society, and the hippies themselves as 
stunted individuals.* However radical his therapy was, Roquet invari- 
ably sought to cure a very specific series of ailments: addiction, schizo- 
phrenia, homosexuality, and the like. His embrace of shamanism was 
practical, intended as form of intellectual and cultural exchange in 
which the shaman’s specific expertise could be made legible to a medical 
profession that viewed these substances in more mundane ways, as 
drugs with a specific effect on a medicalized body. 

Roguet carefully recorded the doses he offered his patients, adjusting 
them to maximize the effect, and recorded the results of his work in 
detail, all with an eye toward producing scientific knowledge, that is, 
knowledge based on careful experimentation, documentation, predicta- 
ble effects, and repeatable results. And the results seemed extraordinary. 
If his data was correct, 85 percent of his patients showed improvements 
in their relationships with family, work, and others, and healthier atti- 
tudes toward life and love, which compared exceptionally favorably 
with other forms of therapy.** Moreover, in contrast to the four years 
patients typically spent in psychotherapy, patients in psychosynthesis 
could complete their treatment in twelve months, significantly reducing 
the cost of therapy and bringing it within the reach of ordinary people. 

Patient testimonies confirmed his claims. In an extraordinary session 
held in the Salon Verde of the Mexican Congress in 1974, organized by 


ike other more conservative Mexi- 
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his daughter and several patients in order to defend his methods (as will 
be discussed in chapter 10, many of the drugs used in the clinic, includ- 
ing peyote, were outlawed in 1971, and Roquet was arrested in Novem- 
ber 1974), several spoke of the transformative effect of his therapies. 
According a patient named Rosa Maria, Roquet’s clinic was a god- 
send.” She had been a juvenile delinquent, a hippie, a pot smoker, and 
sexually promiscuous. Suffering from depression, she turned to cocaine, 
amphetamines, and psychedelics to escape her problems. It was only 
Roquet’s treatment that saved her from the abyss. After the first treat- 
ment (which took place two and a half years earlier) she quit cocaine 
entirely. It took a year to get off amphetamines, in part because her 
depression had been so acute that she could not get out of bed without 
them, but in the end Roquet was instrumental in alleviating both her 
addiction to amphetamines and the underlying depression. 

Rosa Maria’s rescue narrative reinforced one defining aspect of 
Roquet’s practice. His practice was said to be abundant with ex-hippies, 
“all of whom have become followers of Dr. Roquet and practitioners of 
his theories on sensitivity and love.”5* In their willingness to enter 
Roquet’s care, they in turn adopted a narrative about the counterculture 
that was strikingly similar in its tenor to that of the antidrug establish- 
ment,” and even in some sense echoed Maria Sabina’s views (she despised 
the hippies). Hippies were immature, the product of failed families, were 
searching for something that did not exist. They longed for love and 
God, but their beliefs were “distortions,” “mirages.” Their version of 
God was in fact “the devil, the fantasy, the denial of love.” Their indis- 
criminate use of psychedelic drugs had led to “depression, panic, psycho- 
sis and suicides.” It was only under the good doctor’s care that his 
patients had found a way out of these afflictions.*! 

In the hearing in the Salon Verde, Senator Alejandro Aislic insisted 
that the use of “Mexican psychodysleptic drugs” helped Roquet’s 
patients become more integrated and capable of resolving their prob- 
lems, producing “better citizens.” According to the senator, who had 
been a patient of Roquet’s, they “are people you could encounter on the 
streets, just like any of you, and like everyone, they have all had to face 
some serious emotional problems.” It would be a tragedy if that treat- 
ment was put in jeopardy because “unfortunately the use of psychodys- 
leptic drugs has fallen into the hands of the famous hippies, who are 
fleeing from life, who are fleeing from reality, who do not want to inte- 
grate and contribute to their country.” 

More about the hippies, later. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


1958 


Alfonso Fabila Visits the Sierra Huichola 


The Plan Huicot will be impregnated with a true respect for 
indigenous cultural values, and will seek all means possible to 
elevate their standard of living 


—Plan Huicot, 27 February 1971' 


Around the same time that Salvador Roquet agreed to take part in the 
Holy Thursday experiment, officials at Mexico’s Instituto Nacional 
Indigenista (INI) were preparing for one of their own. After decades of 
neglecting the mountainous regions north and west of Guadalajara—a 
four-thousand-square-mile region that was home to some of the most 
inaccessible communities in the country—they concluded it was time to 
act. With the aid of the recently completed Guadalajara-Nogales high- 
way and a fleet of new aircraft capable of landing on small airstrips 
located deep in the mountains, they would bring the modern world to 
those otherworldly, peyote-worshipping mystics of the sierra: the Hui- 
chol Indians. It was going to be a big job, made even more challenging 
by the fact that the bureaucrats and experts working in Mexico City 
possessed only cursory knowledge about the Huichols. 

This, then, is how Alfonso Fabila found himself venturing into the 
sierra in a fact-finding mission in 1958. Unable to enter the region by 
road, he was forced to hire a small plane to take him to an airstrip in 
Tuxpan, Jalisco, one of the key Huichol ceremonial centers (locals had 
earlier built an airstrip to assist in the transport of artesania). Once in 
Tuxpan he recruited guides to ferry him to other Huichol communities, 
where he found little evidence of schools, a population that was almost 
wholly unable to speak Spanish, and few traces of the Mexican state.” 
On paper the region had seen several major land reforms in the 
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mid-19 50s (mostly at the behest of Huichols who had traveled to Mex- 
ico City to complain about the depredations of local mestizos), but 
there was no evidence that any of the reforms had been carried out. 

Palpably disgusted by what he saw, Fabila was struck by “the centuries 
of backwardness that afflict the Huichols,”? by the absence of roads, post 
offices, telegraphs, and telephones. The Huichols lacked water, and what 
water they had was dirty. Their homes were “disorderly and dirty.”* 
They had no idea what caused illness and death, and diarrhea and diges- 
tive ailments, along with tuberculosis, flu, measles, and complications at 
childbirth, were endemic. Modern medicines were unknown, and their 
“hygiene and public and private sanitation” dreadful. They were entirely 
unaware of government services.* 

Like the region’s geography, the Huichols were impassable, inscruta- 
ble, filthy. According to Fabila, the Huichol world was “impregnated 
with great pantheistic, animistic, fetishistic, Catholic and magical reli- 
gious sensibilities, in which polytheistic ideas are intertwined in strange 
ways.”* And like their pastureland, they were under threat from neigh- 
boring mestizos who lived on their margins and coveted their lands. 
Desperately poor, they were in dire need of both “aid” and “protec- 
tion.” Moreover, in some ways they were their own worst enemies, peo- 
ple who destroyed their own forests out of “need and ignorance.”” 

In the years that followed Fabila’s visit, as government agents and the 
occasional journalist made their way into the sierra, dirt was a common 
theme in outsider’s renderings of the Huichols. This, and the sense that 
the deficiencies seen in the region could only be fixed by a strong, cleans- 
ing hand. To be sure, their shock at the poverty they saw in the sierra was 
understandable. The infant mortality rates, malnutrition, endemic ill- 
nesses, illiteracy, and general human misery government officials wit- 
nessed here stood out in comparison with much of the rest of the coun- 
try, where rapid industrialization was producing significant gains in 
health, education, and general well-being across a wide spectrum of 
classes. Indeed, what matters here is not so much that they saw poverty 
in the region. It is instead the interpretive lens through which they made 
sense of that poverty. Their renderings of the Huichols were nothing like 
those found in Lumholtz, sixty years earlier. They did not see a distinct, 
even pre-Columbian cultural tradi 
other communities in Mexico. They did not see people who were mar- 
ginalized, victimized by racism, and often subject to violence in their 
transactions with outsiders. They saw dirt, primitives, and impediments 
to progress. 


n, rich in symbolism and unlike 
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In this reading, Huichol mysticism, which may have produced fantas- 
tic art and a certain harmonious relationship with nature, presented a 
critical challenge to those who sought to improve the lives of these prim- 
itives. Desperately poor, exploited by mestizo ranchers, and beholden to 
curanderos, Huichols lived in a universe where modern scientific explana- 
tions for everyday phenomena—ranging from the reasons that birds 
could fly to the causes of illness—simply did not have any purchase. Igno- 
rance, and not distrust, was the reason that pregnant women absolutely 
refused medical help, leading to high infant mortality (75-80 percent), 
and only strong adults lived beyond thirty. Worse still, government offi- 
cials believed that the men refused to work, leaving their women to shoul- 
der the labor of child rearing and fieldwork. They refused to educate their 
daughters because they thought it useless. They would not cooperate in 
development efforts, in the building and maintenance of schools, in tend- 
ing school agricultural plots, or in any of the efforts the government 
deemed necessary for their improvement. Like children, they would need 
to be dragged, kicking and screaming, into the twentieth century. * 

In some sense, then, the story of the post-revolutionary Mexican 
state’s first substantial encounter with the country’s most important 
peyotists was quite different from the story that unfolded north of the 
border during the preceding years. Whereas their northern neighbors 
responded with great passion to an evangelical peyote cult among the 
western tribes, battling in the press, the courts, and state and federal 
legislatures over the legality of peyotism, the Mexican officials who 
came into contact with the Huichols dismissed or ignored their religious 
and spiritual lives, focusing instead on the urgent need for transforma- 
tion. Modernization in the sierra is a story about a peyotist people in 
which peyote itself was generally absent. The question is why? 


In 1960 Mexico was in the midst of its high modern moment. Flush 
with cash from a program of Import Substitution Industrialization that 
had not yet run its course, the federal government created a series of 
great monuments to the mix of endogamous creativity and rational 
order that constituted Mexican modernism (consider the Museo de 
Antropologia, opened in 1958, and the UNAM, which opened its new 
megacampus to the south of Mexico City in 1954). Oil refineries, facto- 
ries, roads, dams, electrical grids, and airports promised a departure 
from generations of economic inequality and political instability. Mex- 
ico’s working class would reap the benefits of an economic miracle, and 
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an industrial powerhouse would replace a country long dependent on 
the rural export sector. 

This version of modernity was an urban affair, planned from Mexico 
City, and did not require much attention to the conditions on the 
ground, which would in any event be erased by roads, dams, tractors, 
irrigation systems, electricity, and telecommunications, designed out- 
side the sierra and imposed on an unruly landscape and people. This 
ethos informed the very creation of the INI’s Centro Coordinador Cora- 
Huichol in July 1960. Eschewing a sierra that had almost no transpor- 
tation or communications infrastructure and offered dreadful living and 
working conditions for agency employees, the INI chose Guadalajara as 
its base, a decision that would allow much coordination with other 
federal agencies and a comfortable place to live, but almost no oppor- 
tunity to align government programs with local needs or sensibilities.” 
Two years later the CCI was moved a little closer to its erstwhile clients, 
to the mestizo community of Mezquitic, Jalisco. The move was tempo- 
rary, however, because in short order INI officials deemed Mezquitic 
too inaccessible, and in 1966 it was moved to an office adjacent to the 
airport in Tepic, Nayarit, which allowed easy access to landing strips in 
the sierra as well as great ease in traveling to Mexico City. Officials 
could visit the sierra with some frequency but sleep in their own beds at 
night, leaving only a skeletal state presence across the region." 

The first major project, the Plan Lerma (named for the river system), 
began in June 1965. As a part of the project, Operacién Huicot would 
target the Indians in the region, who had “remained at the margin of all 
human progress, and live at primitive levels,” and whose lives were 
characterized by “marked backwardness and misery.”'' Operacién 
Huicot was in part phrased as an intervention by a protectionist state in 
the conflict between hapless Indians and their cunning mestizo adver- 
saries, who were exploiting the Indian’s naive ideas about land tenure to 
invade their lands."? But it was not enough to restore those lands, as 
they needed to be transformed, and worked with new techniques by 
people who had shed their antiquated (and often destructive) prac- 
tices.'? Land reform was thus accompanied by a host of educational and 
other social interventions, intended to produce literate, hygienic, 
healthy, and connected citizens, capable of making use of the variety of 
programs the Mexican government had to offer. They would vaccinate 
themselves and their cattle, use the judicial system to defend their prop- 
erty against mestizo invaders, take their artesania to market on high- 
ways and in a fleet of aircraft, sow their fields with the latest techniques 
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and the most profitable crops, learn how to use credit, manage their 
forests wisely, and send their children to school." 

Though transparently paternalistic, INI officials insisted that their 
efforts were also antiracist in nature, a true program of national incorpo- 
ration. This, they believed, distinguished them from their colleagues 
north of the border, who had never really sought to include North Amer- 
ican Indians in the national community. Mexicans did not measure 
blood quotients, or relegate Indians to reservations, but instead offered 
protocitizens the tools that would allow them to share the benefits of 
izenship with their compatriots, many of whom were both indigenous 
in origin and fully Mexican in their sensibilities. In this context Huichol 
peyotism was simply not legible as a right in the way it was then being 
phrased by the NAC (religious, human, or otherwise), or something that 
might be experienced differentially within Mexico, acceptable for Indi- 
ans but illicit for whites. Because Huichol mysticism was a form of dif- 
ference that stood in the way of an urgently needed national project, one 
in which a backward Mexican peasantry would be transformed into 
modern workers, it was something best erased in the interests of progress. 

Up to this time, when US officials and social scientists defended the 
legality of peyotism, their arguments invoked an Indian subject whose 
racial identity was absolute. The trenchant battles over harm or benefit 
focused on Indian bodies—subjects who because of their alterity posed 
almost no risk to white bodies, no risk of contamination. In part this 
was because of the hardened lines of racial distinction in the US, and in 
part because indigeneity and peyotism were spatially segregated from 
whiteness. Both phenomena played out on reservations, relegated to 
these spaces in part because state laws made it difficult to practice peyo- 
tism anywhere else, and federal law permitted peyotism in these spaces. 
Peyotism and indigenous mysticism in the US was an Indian thing, 
unmistakably. 

In Mexico, by contrast, backwardness was a much larger problem, at 
least in the eyes of the modernizing elites who continued to hope that 
their country would one day escape its history of poverty, inequality, 
and political instability. Much of rural Mexico was primitive, poor, illit- 
erate, uneducated, and dominated by the sorts of mystical thinking that 
urban elites disdained. Far from being limited phenomena tied to a 
group with no chance of ever being considered part of a white America, 
in Mexico peyotism spoke to the larger and endemic problem of rural 
backwardness. Revolutionary nationalism, which held that Mexico was 
a mestizo nation (that is, partly indigenous), and that all Mexicans 
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could enjoy the benefits of citizenship if they simply adopted the habits 
of the modern, mestizo subject, was incompatible with a claim to immu- 
table difference. It was thus inconceivable to these modernizers that 
peyotism be framed as a right. They had no interest in a long tradition 
in which peyote had been both everyday medicine and sacred (the two 
being indistinguishable), a core element of a millennia-old cosmology 
that Europeans had been attempting to eradicate without success since 
the sixteenth century. 

Peyote was so obviously associated with mysticism—itself a threat to 
the project of modernity—that it merited scant attention. This was, after 
all, an authoritarian project of modernization, one in which access to the 
public sphere was limited to those who professed loyalty to the state and 
its commitment to progress. Indigenous Mexicans, inasmuch as they had 
any opportunity for voice, were forced to align themselves to developmen- 
talist goals.'’ Moreover, it was not simply indigenous Mexicans who were 
expected to fall into line. Those curious outsiders who traipsed through 
the Sierra Huichola, studying and sometimes celebrating Huichol peyo- 
tism, were objects of great distrust, their fascination with indigenous cus- 
toms seen as a curious indicator of just how foreign they were. When, like 
Juan Negrin, they decided to remain in the region and set up programs 
centered on economic development and the defense of indigenous customs 
outside the purview of the INI, they were treated as enemies of the Mexi- 
can state. Negrin and other “foreigners” faced constant surveillance and 
harassment from INI officials, who jealously guarded their own preroga- 
tives in the sierra.'® 


Development would eradicate all aspects of the Huichol world that 
could not be aligned to modernity, leaving intact only those practices 
that gave Huichol ethnicity a feeling of nonthreatening, quaint rusticity 
(like artesania).!7 Nurses and doctors working in Operacion Huicot and 
later projects were instructed to supplant traditional medical practices 
with modern ones, with the tacit assumption that inasmuch as peyotism 
was linked to witchcraft and curanderos, it too would wither away as 
the Huichols discovered the power of modern medicines and shed their 
mysticism.'* The thought that peyote might be an efficacious medicine 
in the treatment of some ailments (from rheumatism to illnesses of the 
soul) never crossed the minds of most of these missionaries of progress. 

Their inability even to imagine peyote as medicine spoke to the 
cognitive failures that lay at the heart of the attempt to instill modern 
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medicine in the sierra. Health officials misread peyote use as a simple 
primitive holdover, failed to win converts to their way to treating ill- 
ness, and then blamed the victims. Framing their task as the challenge 
of introducing “modern medicine into the mentality of the Cora-Hui- 
chol population,” they concluded that the Huichols were unable to 
trust people of a “different culture” and unwilling to seek out medical 
help because of “the profound mental maladjustments that the indige- 
nous patient suffers when he is brought to a strange and unknown envi- 
ronment, as he is in a contemporary hospital.” They lamented that they 
could not fight even relatively treatable illnesses like malaria because it 
was almost impossible convince sick people to take pills or injections, 
let alone go to the city for treatment. Children also suffered malnutri- 
tion, vitamin deficiencies, and other illnesses at elevated rates because 
the local population simply refused to cooperate. They would not send 
their children to the city for treatment. Because of this, “there are 
numerous groups of silent, unhappy, and malnourished children who 
live in the canyons, along the banks of rivers, and in the valleys and 
mountains.”"” 

More generally, health officials lamented the existence of “a magic 
medicine that the indigenous population uses to explain the etiology of 
diseases and their cures.” These forms of traditional medicine, while per- 
haps useful for certain “psychosomatic” illnesses (and here, once again, 
the Western body), were useless against even basic infections and needed 
to be “eradicated.” The Indians needed to be incorporated into “our sys- 
tem of life,” to abandon a “magical-religious nexus” that was impenetra- 
ble to outsiders." 

It is little wonder that Ministry of Health workers with scant experi- 
ence in the sierra placed the blame for their failures on the Huichols. 
Aside from making good sense from a bureaucratic point of view, blam- 
ing the Indians allowed these representatives of the modernizing state— 
like the missionaries before them—to avoid looking too closely at their 
own mistakes. Their programs were important, their interventions in the 
lives of poor, backwards campesinos urgent, their frustration at how their 
work was received palpable. And that frustration would only grow worse 
after 1970, when the Plan Lerma then gave way to the Plan Huicot. 

The early r970s saw a major increase in government spending in 
Mexico, much of it designed to reestablish a social pact between the PRI 
and the rural poor that had been jeopardized by the economic, social, 
and political crises of the late 1960s. In the Sierra Huichola the infusion 
of resources came in the form of the Plan Huicot, which promised 
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investments of over $201 million in the region from eleven federal agen- 
cies.?! The initiative was focused on raising incomes and standards of 
living and building infrastructure (roads, electricity, clinics, schools, 
water). In its first five years, the plan built 170 kilometers of roads, 
thirty-two health centers, twenty-two residential schools, seventy class- 
rooms, twenty-three airstrips, eight cooperative stores, and sixteen 
CONASUPO stores. Federal agencies also extended telephone service to 
parts of the region, distributed radios, built irrigation networks and 
bridges, and electrified thirty villages.22 BANRURAL (the Rural Bank) 
authorized agricultural credit for Huichol communities, but on condi- 
tion that their parcels be subdivided and demarcated by barbed wire.?* 

All this spending did have some significant short-term results. The 
region seemed physically transformed, and health and education officials 
reported early and immediate increases in local participation in their 
programs.” Heady numbers in the schools (reported attendance that 
year approached two thousand students) so pleased the wife of President 
Echeverria that on the Day of the Child in 1971 she sent the students a 
half ton of sweets as a reward. It was a fitting gift, oddly symbolic of 
the entire project of development in the sierra. Official statistics offered 
an impressive vision of a region forcibly transformed from the outside, 
and supporters insisted that this was the only way to improve a region so 
profoundly characterized by backwardness; but like the cavities invari- 
ably caused by a half ton of sweets, failure lurked everywhere just below 
the surface. 

Hatched with the specific mandate that it avoid becoming an unwieldy 
bureaucracy,”* the Plan Huicot rapidly became a bureaucratic night- 
mare, characterized by paternalism, theft, and limited community par- 
ticipation. Every time new projects were undertaken, earlier ones were 
left in states of disrepair. The situation grew increasingly dire once the 
Plan Huicot was shelved at the end of the Echeverria sexenio. By the end 
of the decade the sierra was littered with the detritus of failed develop- 
ment programs. Schools built by the government were largely aban- 
doned. The diesel engines installed to generate electricity were generally 
out of service. The radios and other equipment were either in a state of 
disrepair or had been taken away. The few tractors remaining in the 
region were more than ten years old, in terrible condition, and unsuita- 
ble for agricultural use.” Had there been functioning radios, jeeps, 
pumps, and other equipment remaining in these communities, it would 
not have helped, because there was no fuel or electricity to run them. The 
radio network established to communicate among communities was for 
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the most part off the air.?* Roads built in the region were in disrepair or 
half-complete.” Federal programs in the region lacked the personnel to 
carry out basic tasks. The Ministry of Health clinics were abandoned.” 

Worse still, even as most of the region remained incommunicado except 
by air, in the early 1980s the INI lost use of its airplane due to budget 
cuts.*! INI officials watched helplessly as state officials in Nayarit facili- 
tated mestizo invasions of Huichol land, and CONASUPO, Tabamex, and 
Imecafe pursued policies that made it virtually impossible for campesinos 
in the region to survive without taking on unpayable debts.” The rural 
banks in turn would not let small growers sell their harvest if they had not 
paid their debts, while offering little technical assistance to deal with irri- 
gation problems, pestilence, and other challenges.** 

By 1983 the CCI was again on the move, largely because it had little 
contact with actual Huichols. At this point the entire Mexican state was 
in a fiscal crisis. With no funds for hiring aircraft, anything moving into 
or out of the sierra had to go by ground, on often impassible roads. In 
what today seems like an almost tragic irony, the nueva politica Indi- 
genista (new Indigenist politics) embraced by the INI during these years 
called for agency staff to remain in indigenous communities to get to 
know community members at least in part because officials could no 
longer fly into and out of the sierra with relative ease. But the INI lacked 
the funds to build the necessary housing. For a good part of the rest of 
the decade, much of the sierra was virtually inaccessible. 


In retrospect, the INI’s modernization project seems like a farce. As has 
often been the case in Mexico, the agencies that pursued a development 
agenda in the sierra from the 1960s through the 1980s did little more 
than serve the interests of their employees. This practice grew worse 
when INI budgets were flush during the 1970s and became catastrophic 
after the economic collapse in 1982. Even more grim is the fact that all 
along the erstwhile clients of the developmentalist state actively com- 
municated their unease with the project and its personnel.** 

In some sense these complaints spoke to the ways that the philoso- 
phies behind the development projects did not align well with the atti- 
tudes of residents of the sierra. Many Huichols seem to have been per- 
fectly happy to engage in modern technologies, to fly in airplanes, and 
to use medicines and communications technologies, but they often 
insisted that these new technologies be adopted in ways that did not 
violate deeply held notions of the sacred. For instance, while federal 
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officials tended to treat maize simply as a commodity, in the sierra it 
was sacred, the source of life, and needed to be treated as such by engag- 
ing in long-standing rituals around its planting, harvest, storage, and 
consumption. New machines needed to be purified and blessed before 
being used. And some were unwelcome in the sierra. Generators, for 
instance, were a constant source of noise, disturbing the soundscapes of 
the communities where they were installed, and sometimes of only mar- 
ginal value, given the relatively few uses they had in the region.** 

That said, federal and state officials often failed at even more mun- 
dane tasks. Parents complained about teachers who lacked a vocation, 
who could not even fill out their own paperwork, who lacked a “sense 
of responsibility.”*” They criticized teachers for repeated, sometimes 
chronic absences from their schools,” or for allowing their buildings to 
fall into dangerous states of disrepair, their patios filled with rubbish, 
their classrooms unfit for students. Teachers were likewise faulted for 
providing inadequate nutrition to their students, in some cases forcing 
students in hostel schools (a/bergues) to return home in order to eat.” 
Those same schools were often filled with mestizo students, much to the 
alleged detriment of Huichol children." 

Teachers, doctors, nurses, and other personnel were faulted for treat- 
ing their erstwhile clients in a deeply disrespectful manner, for violating 
local norms, and engaging in egregious conduct. Well into the 1980s 
personnel evaluations at the INI centros in the region often found 
employees who lacked both an understanding of the programs they 
were meant to implement and an interest in doing the work. Mean- 
while, community leaders often accused government agents of self-deal- 
ing, appropriating Huichol lands, forests, and other resources and dol- 
ing them out to their friends, often at great environmental cost.*! 

This profound disconnect between government officials and their 
erstwhile clients in the sierra was shockingly evident in November 1983, 
when Raymundo Maldonado Plato, a zoologist at the CCI-Huichol, 
caused an uproar in Tuxpan. Maldonado Plato, who already had a rep- 
utation for treating community members poorly, began to openly pur- 
sue an affair with a teacher named Lorenza Hernandez Sanchez. On 
several occasions, he arrived at the escuela albergue in Tuxpan in the 
middle of the night, drunk, in a car belonging to the CCI, and demanded 
to know where he could find Hernandez Sanchez, who did not recipro- 
cate his ardor. When rebuffed, he tried to force his way into the build- 
ing. Residents of the town were furious, prompting the director of 
the school, Jestis Carillo Hernandez, to plead with the director of the 
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CCI-Huichol, Maximo Gonzalez Salvador, to remove Maldonado from 
his post. “We don’t want to contribute to a tragedy,” Carrillo wrote.” 

Maldonado may simply have been a bad actor, but his particularly 
odious behavior in the community—his rudeness, drunkenness, and his 
open and violent pursuit of a sexual relationship with the teacher despite 
her refusals—was more likely to be tolerated in Tuxpan than it would 
have been in Guadalajara or Mexico City. Life in Tuxpan was life on 
the margins, where the rules of social comportment need not apply. Not 
only were there few actual threats of accountability here—Maldonado 
was removed, but misappropriation of funds and authoritarian, disre- 
spectful behavior was commonplace—these were Indians, people who 
did not count. They were backward, primitive. They disgusted people 
like Maldonado, who played out his revulsion by treating his time in the 
community as a “state of exception.” At the same time, the ways that 
other INI officials responded to this crisis (their disdain of his behavior 
and their fear that he was going to wind up dead) spoke to two other 
issues: the first being their awareness that his conduct threatened their 
work in the sierra, and the second being a fear that the people they were 
dealing with were predisposed to resolve their problems with violence. 
This leaves us with two images of the Huichol. In the former the Hui- 
chol is invisible to the modernizing state. In the latter the Huichol 
becomes visible through violence (a third image, rooted in the embrace 
of cultural pluralism, is discussed in chapter 11). 

The invisible Huichol was ultimately a passive subject, incapable of 
helping him/herself and given to dependence on government largesse.“ 
Federal officials working in the Plan Huicot continually complained 
that community members let government officials do all the work in the 
program, rarely lending a hand in programs that existed for their ben- 
efit (except, one supposes, the manual labor, which was exclusively 
done by Huichols).** Even equipment breakdowns were blamed on the 
Huichols, who supposedly lacked the capacity to care for the tractors, 
radios, motors, and other materials donated to their communities. 
Rather than learning how to care for these things, they simply expected 
this work would be done by the state.** 

Faulting the program for creating “a mentality of dependence, 
1979 report by Arturo Toriz y Alvarez noted, among other things, that 
the good work of the Plan Huicot was undone by paternalism, which 
limited the participation of the community and in turn could be blamed 
for the lack of support for its projects once it ended.** Paternalism here 
could be read as an authoritarian project, planned with little considera- 
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tion of the actual desires and needs of its erstwhile beneficiaries, but in 
Toriz y Alvarez’s rendering, the problem was not that projects were 
poorly planned and coordinated, but that they did not engender a can- 
do attitude among the Huichols. Similar things could be said of those 
who sought to attribute the failure of the modernization in the sierra to 
the profound cultural difference between the Huichols and their bene- 
factors.” Whatever the reason, it spoke to a recalcitrant Indian who had 
failed to embrace the opportunities offered by the Mexican state. 


The tensions in these explanations (do we blame a lack of fuel or Hui- 
chol alterity for development’s failures?) indicate something of the 
Kafkaesque quality of the dilemmas faced by the Huichols living under 
the Plans Lerma and Huicot. Government officials knew early on about 
the problems—about poor behavior, corruption, bureaucratism, and 
poor planning. Yet somehow it was still the fault of the Huichols that 
they had failed. All the potential explanations—that they were resistant, 
that they could not comprehend those who were trying to help them, 
that they were given to violence, and that they were passively depend- 
ent—evoked long-standing tropes of indigeneity in Mexico—tropes 
that remind us that most of these federal officials saw the people they 
were working with, first and foremost, as Indians. As Indians they could 
never really be counted upon to be participants in their own salvation. 

For most of these officials, Huichol peyotism simply reinforced their 
views of the Huichols as subjects living outside time. The language they 
used to describe Huichol rites was in some sense not that different from 
the language deployed by turn-of-the-century researchers at the IMN, 
or even Inquisitional judges centuries before. Peyotism was vice, intoxi- 
cation, a sign that these people remained trapped by forms of mystical 
thinking that impeded their ability to embrace what was good for them. 
Dug up out of the ground, covered in dirt and unclean, the peyote itself 
‘was a symbol of what had to be left behind if the Huichols were to share 
in the benefits of the modern world. There was no need to study it, no 
need to understand how it fit into their medical and religious lives. It 
was, like them, disgusting. 

There were those in the INI who pushed back against this view. As 
we will see in chapter 11, in the early 1970s a growing chorus of INI 
anthropologists began to reconsider peyote’s place in the lives of the 
Huichols and increasingly came to favor the idea that the Huichols 
deserved a right to cultural self-determination, but the ascendance of 
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that faction of intellectuals was both slow and uneven. To this day an 
urgent focus on economic development, a tendency toward bureauc- 
ratism and rampant self-interest, and a deeply paternalistic attitude 
toward marginalized peoples remain the hallmarks of the Mexican gov- 
ernment’s policies toward poor and marginalized peoples. Raymundo 
Maldonado Plato was not the first federal official to think that he could 
act out his fantasies with impunity in an indigenous community, and he 
would be far from the last. 


CHAPTER NINE 


1964 


Bona Fide 


There is no particular variation in the effect of the drug on 
Indians and white people. If peyote is good for the Indians, it 
is good for the white people: if it is bad for the Indians, it is 
bad for the whites. It is a drug with definite physiological 
action, which, under similar conditions, is no respecter of 
persons or races. 


—Peyote: An Abridged Compilation, 1922! 


On 24 August 1964 the California Supreme Court handed down two 
landmark rulings on peyote. In the more famous case, People v. Woody,” 
the court ruled six to one in favor of Jack Woody, Leon Anderson, and 
Dan Dee Nez, three Navajos who had been arrested on 28 April 1962 
while taking part in a peyote ceremony in the desert near Needles, Cal- 
ifornia. Woody and his companions faced arrest if they conducted their 
ceremonies on the Navajo Reservation, but peyote was also prohibited 
under California’s Health and Safety Code.’ At the time the cactus was 
illegal in more than a dozen states, leaving the 225,000 members of the 
Native American Church (NAC) at risk of arrest for practicing their 
religion! 

Woody may in fact have been hoping for a confrontation that would 
allow him to challenge California’s peyote ban in court. When the police 
entered the hogan where he and his compatriots were holding their cer- 
emony, Woody immediately presented the arresting officers with a 
“gold-colored portrait frame containing a photostatic copy of the arti- 
cles of incorporation of the Native American Church of the State of 
California,” signaling that he was a part of a movement within the 
NAC that sought to challenge state laws prohibiting peyote (n.b., the 
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California church was affiliated with Native American Church of North 
America, which served as an umbrella organization for state level 
churches. In the following pages, NAC refers to the umbrella organiza- 
tion and its affiliates). By the late 1950s peyotists and their allies across 
the US West were increasingly willing to risk arrest in the hope that 
these prohibitions would be ruled unconstitutional, and up to this point 
they had already seen some significant victories. In 1954 state prosecu- 
tors in Texas declined to prosecute Claudio Cardenas, who had been 
charged with shipping peyote out of state to church members.’ Rulings 
in Montana (1957) and New Mexico (1959) had eased the restrictions 
faced by peyotists in those states. In July 1960 a state judge in Arizona 
ruled that the state law outlawing peyote use by Indians off the reserva- 
tion was unconstitutional (peyote remained illegal on the Navajo Reser- 
vation itself until 1966).° 

The latter was a major victory for Navajo peyotists, who had been 
fighting the Arizona ban in court for years, but it was also part of a 
judi 
sively belonging to the indigenous realm. While the NAC had for a long 
time been a rather fluid association, with a certain amount of diversity 
in both its practices and the criteria used by different chapters for mem- 
bership (into the 1960s some refused admission to non-Indians, whereas 
others were openly “all-race”),’ the legal victories won by members of 
the NAC tended to produce a judicial understanding of peyotism that 
flattened out this diversity. Typical of these cases, Judge Yale McFate’s 
ruling in Arizona rehearsed a series of claims about peyote that would 
over time come to be accepted as truths within the US courts. One of 
those claims, which cropped up in this and other cases challenging the 
Navajo ban, was that “from time immemorial, the church and its pred- 
ecessors have used the vegetable substance, in connection with and as a 
part of its religious ceremonies.”* McFate accepted this claim and ruled 
in defendant Mary Attakai’s favor because this was an ancient, bona 
fide religious practice, and “there is no significant use of peyote by per- 
sons other than Indians who practice peyotism in connection with their 
religion.” The logic was obvious: Peyotism was an Indian religion, and 
as such, the critical measure of its authenticity was that the practitioner 
was Indian. 

These dubious claims were very much on display in People v. Woody. 
The judges in Woody did not strike down the law prohibiting peyote. 
What they did instead was conclude that based on evidence provided by 
the defense, the ways that peyote was used within the NAC did not con- 


ial process that would increasingly codify licit peyote use as exclu- 
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stitute a threat to public health. Dismissing the claims by prosecutors that 
it was dangerous because it was used by small children and as a substitute 
for real medicine, and that there was a “possible correlation between the 
use of this drug and the possible propensity to use some other more harm- 
ful drug,” the judges concluded that in the case of NAC members, there 
was no evidence that peyote was addictive or had caused any harm. 
Indeed, they concluded both that “the moral standards of members of the 
Native American Church [are] higher than those of Indians outside the 
church,” and that “to forbid the use of peyote is to remove the theological 
heart of peyotism.” Collectively these conclusions opened a very limited 
space for peyotism to be exempt from state laws banning narcotics. 
Peyote, an otherwise dangerous substance, could be licit if it met two 
conditions: It had to be used in ways that did not cause harm, and It had 
to be central to the religious beliefs of a community. 

In some sense this logic represented a victory for those scientific 
authorities who had for decades been arguing that much of the hysteria 
surrounding peyote was misguided, but it was a very limited victory. 
Though they took evidence about the use of peyote in a specific setting 
into account, the judges in Woody did not dismiss the state’s claim that 
peyote was a dangerous narcotic. They merely found that the way mem- 
bers of the NAC used the drug did not pose enough risk to create a 
“compelling state interest” that could justify laws that violated their 
right to the free exercise of their religion. As such they left open the pos- 
sibility that this exemption might not apply to non-Indians, an opening 
that would prove critical at a time when the use of peyote and other 
psychedelics by non-Indians was rapidly expanding. 

We could read this as the judicial branch adopting a constructivist 
approach to understanding drug intoxication. In looking closely at set 
and setting, history, and the specific rituals around peyote consump- 
tion, the court, based on the scientific evidence, concluded that the dan- 
gers posed by peyote were nullified by the context in which the drug 
was consumed, and by the bona fide worship of peyote as a sacrament. 
Tt was left, then, for the courts to determine whether claims could be 
made in other cases, and what the criteria for measuring the bona fide 
worship of peyote use might be. 

The logics the California court used in determining the bona fide 
nature of Woody’s belief mirrored Judge McFate’s reasoning from four 
years earlier. Woody’s was a bona fide practice because it was under- 
taken within an organized and legally chartered church with specific 
traditions,’ and because this was an ancient religion, said to date to 
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the sixteenth century. Though he indicated that religious freedom was 
central to the ruling, Justice Tobriner wrote that he was also clearly 
influenced by the fact that it was an “ancient tradition” and that these 
were “Indians who honestly practiced an old religion in using peyote.” 

Moreover, in a specific rebuke to the police, the court also distin- 
guished Woody, whose arrest took place in full view of his certificate of 
membership, in a hogan, and amid the paraphernalia of an NAC cere- 
mony, from defendants whose use of peyote was not a part of a reli- 
gious ceremony. “Law officers and courts should have no trouble distin- 
guishing between church members who use peyote in good faith and 
those who take it just for the sensations it produces.” 


This distinction was critical to the other case in which the court released 
a ruling on August 24. Twenty-eight-year-old Arthur Charles Grady, a 
self-professed peyote priest was arrested on 24 May 1962 in Palm 
Springs and charged with possession of peyote. A couple of weeks 
before the arrest, Palm Springs police officers discovered a “drug victim 
unconscious in the desert” and determined that the origin of the drugs 
was a house located in an isolated area on East Ramon Road belonging 
to Gerald Kelly. They set up surveillance of the house between 18 and 
24 May, during which time they noticed a large number of parties. 
There were a number of cars and substantial activity around the house. 
On three occasions the officers observed someone go to a spot seventy 
feet from the house and dig in the sand. This was enough to obtain a 
search warrant on 24 May. When police entered the house, they confis- 
cated a quantity of peyote in gelatin capsules, arrested six people, and 
remanded a sixteen-year-old girl who was sleeping in one of the bed- 
rooms to juvenile services. They also found a sack buried in the yard 
that contained a substantial quantity of peyote buttons.'* 

The local papers had a field day with the story. On 28 May 1962, the 
Desert Sun splashed the case across its front page with the headline, 
“Rare Indian Drug Nabbed in Spa ‘Party-House’ Raid.” Below the 
headline in big bold type was the hook, “Peyote Believed Cause of Orgy; 
Seven Jailed.” In the article we learn that peyote is “an exotic Indian 
drug which Police Chief August G. Kettmann said was believed respon- 
sible for a series of sex orgies conducted in the home,” a claim that 
seemed all the more sinister because it reported the presence of the six- 
teen-year-old girl as well as the fact that two of those arrested had 
recently been arrested for marijuana possession."? 
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All the adults in the house were convicted of possession of illegal nar- 
cotics, but Grady appealed his conviction based on the claim that he was 
a “peyote preacher” and “way shower.” According to his claims before 
the court, “although petitioner did not share in the living expenses of the 
group, he selected their food, taught them deep-breathing exercises, how 
to pray, and in general how to love the Christian Life.” He also provided 
and prepared the peyote they used, which he insisted “is a very spiritual 
plant because it gives you direct contact with God.” As a peyote priest 
and leader of a spiritual group, he claimed that he deserved the same 
First Amendment rights as the Native American Church. 

Though the court did not find that this was a bona fide claim, they did 
conclude that it had not been fully examined in the trial, and returned 
the case to the Superior Court of Riverside County for a finding of fact. 
The case was reopened in February 1965, after which the trail goes 
cold." It is remotely possible that the court in Riverside found in Grady’s 
favor, but given what happened in a series of other cases decided during 
the 960s, in which courts in California and elsewhere ruled that drug- 
based religions did not generally enjoy the protection of the First Amend- 
ment, it seems likely that Grady's conviction was upheld. 

Woody succeeded because of the institutionalized nature of the Native 
American Church and the integral role that peyote played in their rituals, 
which outweighed the state’s right to pass antidrug legislation. Grady 
lacked the credentials he needed to make an equal claim. As his critics 
later noted, he was a self-styled preacher who had “devised his own reli- 
gion, which includes deep breathing, prayer, peyote, and ‘planes of con- 
sciousness.” His group had no charter and no formal name, tradition, 
or structure. The presence of the teenage girl sleeping in a bedroom fur- 
ther undermined his claim, suggesting that his religion lacked “safe- 
guards against the misuse of peyote” that the court assumed to be in 
place in the formal setting described in Woody.'* 

More than this, Grady committed the cardinal sin of mixing peyote 
use with the consumption of other drugs, most notably marijuana 
(though no marijuana was confiscated in the raid, the recent arrests of 
two members of the household on marijuana charges had a clear impact 
on the case). From the scant record that we have, Grady seems to speak 
to a pattern of peyote use that was more closely tied to a burgeoning 
drug culture than to the sorts of religious rites that Jack Woody had 
been participating in when he was arrested in Needles. Peyote circulated 
freely among a bohemian crowd during the 1960s, often purchased by 
mail from suppliers in south Texas and sold in coffee houses and on 
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street corners in New York City, San Francisco, and elsewhere. Accounts 
of the wondrous effects of peyote could be found in settings as varied as 
the poetry of Alan Ginsberg and the work of Alice Marriot in the New 
Yorker.'® These were the types of settings that the California Supreme 
Court invoked when it made a distinction between bona fide use and 
those who merely seek new “sensations.” They were also spaces that 
bore little resemblance to NAC ceremonies both because of their loca- 
tion (urban, generally), and the absence of or marginal role played by 
actual indigenous people in the rituals. 


Peyote began cropping up in the accounts of bohemian and avant-garde 
circles even in the 1910s, consumed in Greenwich Village and Parisian 
apartments and celebrated in the memoirs of writers as diverse as 
Antonin Artaud and Mabel Dodge Luhan,'’ but it was the growing 
use of psychedelics more generally that prompted a surge in peyote’s 
popularity in the late r9s0s and carly 1960s.!" Like LSD, psilocybin, 
and synthetic mescaline, peyote was largely unregulated, a product that 
could be bought perfectly legally in many states, and was so thoroughly 
associated with indigeneity that officials in those states where it was 
illegal were much more concerned with its impact on the reservations 
and largely oblivious to its spread among white, middle-class youths. 
Spurred by the cactus’s link to indigeneity, urban college students and 
beatniks took to peyote with great enthusiasm in the early 1960s. It was 
natural, from the earth, associated with a variety of symbols of indigene- 
ity (the tipi, eagle feathers, rattles, drums), and provided these early war- 
riors of the counterculture with both an interesting high and the oppor- 
tunity to embrace an alternative form of spirituality. The new enthusiasts 
might not be members of the Native American Church, but they could 
claim certain self-actualized forms of spirituality, even that they had 
formed a new religion. During these years one could find an array of 
peyote and other drug-oriented “churches” in New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, and elsewhere, offering a generation of generally well off but disaf- 
fected North Americans an alternative to the grinding alienation of 
middle-class life in Cold War America. Adding to its appeal, peyote was 
one of a handful of hallucinogens associated with sexual pleasure, advo- 
cated by Tim Leary as a source of sexual ecstasy that was otherwise 
unattainable and even explored in the pages of Playboy in 1967." 
Social conservatives took a dim view of these mostly young, largely 
white drug enthusiasts, and dismissed these phenomena as “the new 
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Bohemian life ... odorous saloons ... [filled with] misfit artists and 
writers who never write.”2? These were addicts, abusers, lives lost in 
drug-fueled hazes. Moreover, among the critics of the drug culture, abuse 
did not simply mean the consumption of a drug to the point of causing 
physical harm. It could also, argued Arnold Ludwig in an article in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association published in 1965, refer to 
“the self-administration of these substances by individuals who have 
procured or obtained them through illicit channels and/or taken them in 
medically unsupervised or socially unsanctioned settings.”*! 

Ludwig's essay encapsulated the fundamental challenge faced by 
those who sought to create licit spaces for psychedelic use outside of the 
indigenous realm, whether for religious or medical purposes. Beyond 
their own challenges in demonstrating the efficacy of these drugs, advo- 
cates for their strict contextual use were hamstrung by the drugs’ grow- 
ing popularity as mechanisms for altering consciousness. Ludwig 
lamented that peyote was widely available for purchase on the streets of 
nearly every major US city and easily purchased through the mail from 
suppliers in Texas.”? He described patterns of drug use where hallucino- 
gens were mixed with other, more powerful drugs like heroin or mor- 
phine, to which users were addicted. Other users he described as “pro- 
fessional potheads.” “‘Creative’ and ‘arty’ people, such as struggling 
actors, musicians, artists, writers, as well as the Greenwich Village type 
of ‘beatnik,’ tend to fall in this category.” 

Ludwig wrote scathingly about the parties held by psychedelic enthu- 
siasts. “Overt sexual activities were carried out. Folk singing was also 
common.” That said, he did concede that psychedelics were not sexual 
stimulants (aphrodisiacs) in the clinical sense, but instead substances 
that in most cases made “pleasures associated with the sexual act... 
much more intense.” Ludwig also conceded that users did not develop 
physical addictions to peyote. They did not, for instance, suffer with- 
drawal when they stopped taking the drug. Nonetheless, he suggested 
that hallucinogens might be “psychologically addicting.” He also feared 
that these drugs caused individuals to act out “homosexual impulses” 
and to become withdrawn, paranoid, or depressed while under the 
influence. One patient described attempting to stab himself. Another 
believed he was invincible under the influence. Another tried to jump off 
a bridge (this on mescaline). Two patients reported near accidents while 
driving under the influence of hallucinogens." 

Published under the imprimatur of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, these allegations provided added ammunition to those who sought 
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to limit the meaning of bona fide peyote use as articulated in the Woody 
decision. Though at the time there was no federal law restricting peyote, 
in states where prohibitions had been passed this would mean that legal 
use had to meet three thresholds: that it be part of a well organized 
religion with a clear institutional structure and history, that it include 
the worship of peyote as a god, and that it involve the exclusive use of 
peyote as a sacrament. The presence of other drugs, even in a NAC 
ceremony, invalidated any claim to bona fide belief. 

Timothy Leary’s December 1965 arrest at the US border with Mex- 
ico for smuggling marijuana into the US became an early and much- 
discussed test of these principles. Citing Woody, his lawyers claimed a 
religious exemption based on a bona fide belief (Leary claimed he 
“derived spiritual benefit” and achieved a “third level of consciousness” 
from marijuana and that he smoked it as a follower of the Hindu reli- 
gion), but his appeal was denied.” 

William Robert Bullard, a student at the University of North Carolina, 
suffered a similar fate.’ Bullard, who was then twenty-five, was arrested 
in August 1964 in his Chapel Hill apartment in possession of 1.7 grams of 
marijuana and a dozen peyote buttons. At some point after his arrest he 
joined a group called the Neo-American Church, and in appealing his 
conviction he insisted that the use of peyote was necessary to the practice 
of his religion. Buttressed by his claim of church membership, the appeal 
identified Bullard as a “Peyotist with Buddhist leanings,” and indicated 
that “peyote is most necessary and marijuana is most advisable in the 
practice of my church’s beliefs.” According to Bullard’s brief, church meet- 
ings were marked by the sacramental use of peyote, which was the corner- 
stone of the religion. After taking it “the members pray, sing, and make 
ritual use of drum, fan, eagle bone, whistle, rattle, and prayer cigarette, the 
symbolic emblems of their faith. The central event, of course, consists of 
the use of peyote in quantities sufficient to produce a hallucinatory state. 
[Pleyote constitutes in itself an object of worship.” 

The court was unmoved. Bullard had made no claim to a religious 
exemption at the time of his arrest, so the presiding judge concluded 
that he had simply “invented” these claims to mount a defense.” Aside 
from this, the court found that 


even if he were sincere, the first amendment could not protect him... The 
defendant may believe what he will as to peyote and marijuana and he may 
conceive that one is necessary and the other is advisable in connection with his 
religion, But it is not a violation of his constitutional rights to forbid him, in the 
guise of his religion, to possess a drug which will produce hallucinatory symp- 
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toms similar to those produced in cases of schizophrenia, dementia praecox, ot 
paranoia, and his position cannot be sustained here in law nor in morals.” 


The judge saw no contradiction of Woody in making this ruling. Based 
on court testimony, he concluded that, whereas the NAC worshipped 
peyote as a god, the Neo-American Church saw it as a means to an end 
(in this case, getting stoned). 


In the time between Bullard’s arrest and the denial of his appeal, peyote 
was outlawed by the US Congress. In 1965 a peyote prohibition was 
added to the Drug Abuse Control Amendments (the prohibition came 
into force in March 1966).’* Four years later both peyote and mescaline 
were included as Schedule I drugs in the Controlled Substances Act 
(CSA), classifying them as drugs that had no legitimate therapeutic use 
and a high potential for abuse. Possession of either substance was now 
a federal crime and could result in a fifteen-year prison sentence and 
fines of up to $25,000.” 

It almost goes without saying that the first federal bans owe a great 
deal more to a moral panic over peyote use by the likes of Timothy 
Leary, William Bullard, and Arthur Charles Grady than to concerns 
about the continued growth of the NAC.* The role of race in these 
prohibitions is nowhere better demonstrated than in the explicit deci- 
sion of both Congress and later the DEA to exclude indigenous peyo- 
tists from the ban. Though the 1965 amendments did not specifically 
mention this exemption, advocates of the bill agreed to a regulatory 
exemption adopted by the department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that would protect the religious use of peyote by the NAC. 

During the subsequent decade only the NAC would prevail in court 
challenges over the peyote prohibition. Some petitioners failed because 
the courts found that their religious practices did not truly entail wor- 
shipping peyote as god (it was an instrument, not an end in and of itself). 
Some failed because their ceremonies used other drugs (typically mari- 
juana) or a combination of drugs. Others that simply used peyote were 
denied because as non-Indians, the practitioners could not demonstrate 
that theirs was an indigenous tradition.” Federal officials often drew a 
stark line, insisting that if they countenanced any non-native use of 
peyote as a religious sacrament, they would open the floodgates to myr- 
iad spurious and drug-addled claims to religious exemptions.” This 
anxiety lay at the heart of what became the DEA’s special exemption for 
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peyote, which permitted “the nondrug use of peyote in bona fide reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Native American Church, and [by] members of 
the Native American Church.”*? When used in the NAC, peyote was not 
a drug. 

In hearings over the 1970 ban, Michael Sonnenreich, deputy chief 
counsel of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, made it clear 
that the agency viewed this exemption very narrowly. In his testimony 
he indicated that while he would grant permissions to the NAC, he 
would deny it to other churches. He reasoned that the NAC was “sui 
generis. The history and tradition of the church is such that there is no 
question but that they regard peyote as a deity as it were, and we will 
continue the exemption.” No other body could reasonably claim tradi- 
tions that merited the exemption. Moreover, in keeping with the 
approach the state of Texas had taken on this issue, the bureau also 
asserted that it would deny the exemption to members of the NAC who 
were less than 25 percent Indian by blood.* 

In subsequent decades these provisions were repeatedly reaffirmed in 
federal laws, including the American Indian Religious Freedom Act (passed 
in 1978 and amended in 1994), and the Religious Freedom Restoration 
Act of 1993, both of which were intended to further protect the rights of 
indigenous peyotists (the latter in direct response to the US Supreme Court 
ruling in Employment Division, Department Of Human Resources of 
Oregon v. Smith, in which the court found that the state was entitled to 
deny unemployment benefits to two drug counselors who had been fired 
over participating in a NAC ceremony).5 In due course Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming recognized lim- 
ited exceptions to their drug laws for “bona fide religious use” of peyote. 
In Arizona, Colorado, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
Utah, this generally applied to any bona fide religious organization, 
whereas in Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin, use of peyote was only protected within Native American Church 
ceremonies. In Kansas, Texas, and Wyoming one was also required to be 
a member of the NAC to enjoy the exemption, and in Idaho and Texas the 
requirement included a certain amount of Native American ancestry. 


Peyote’s new status as a Schedule I drug had immediate implications for 
the more ecumenical traditions within the NAC, decisively shifting the 
balance of power within the church away from those who favored a 
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racially inclusive approach to peyotism. The small number of “all race” 
chapters were immediately shunned by the national organization and 
ultimately disbanded. Non-Indian members of the remaining chapters 
likewise found themselves in an untenable position and were either 
forced out or shifted to a more informal position. Non-Indians increas- 
ingly faced greater hostility in some settings, even non-Indians who had 
married into Indian communities. 

For the most part this practice was affirmed by federal and state 
court rulings in which peyote use by non-Indians was found be in viola- 
tion of the law even when practiced under circumstances that mirrored 
practices within the NAC.” And yet the extrication of whiteness from 
the NAC was neither clean nor easy, as was demonstrated in the pros- 
ecution of Janice and Greg Whittingham in 1969 after a peyote cere- 
mony in Coconino County, Arizona (it was held to celebrate their wed- 
ding).* Undercover agents from the Arizona Department of Public 
Safety raided the ceremony, and the Whittinghams and all those present 
were charged with violating Arizona’s peyote ban. The Whittinghams 
claimed that this was a ceremony of the Native American Church and 
thus perfectly legal. According to the trial record, the Whittinghams 
were part of a group of over forty people, some Indian and some not. 
“Although neither Mr. nor Mrs. Whittingham appeared to be of Indian 
descent, Mrs. Whittingham testified, without rebuttal, that her grandfa- 
ther was a full-blooded Blackfoot Indian.” 

Though initially convicted at trial, during the appeal the Whitting- 
hams were able to challenge a number of the assumptions that had led 
to their conviction. First, though the prosecution had based the charges 
on the claim that because the Whittinghams were not Indian, they could 
not legitimately be members of the NAC, the appellate court rejected 
this assertion. The court instead found both that the ceremony met the 
standards of a typical NAC ceremony and that even though the NAC 
had “always been primarily an ‘Indian religion,“ “membership to per- 
sons who are not members of Indian Tribes or do not have Indian herit- 
age, is usually not refused.” The judges further found that “defendants 
Whittingham were serious and sincere participants in what they consid- 
ered to be a ceremony having religious significance.” 

Dismissing the prosecution’s claims that peyote was a dangerous drug 
(the evidence introduced by the prosecution did not convince the judges), 
the appellate judges found both that the Whittingham’s belief was bona 
fide and that “a substantial threat in the sacramental use of peyote has not 
been proven.” “Most of the members who testified at trial, e.g., were 
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active participants in the Native American Church and had been for years, 
in fact, in many instances, for decades.” The ruling thus validated the 
claim that there was a long and continuing history of white participation 
in the NAC, a form of participation that was much more clearly framed as 
actual membership than observation or intervention by outsiders.” 

Two decades later, Robert Lawrence Boyll adopted a similar defense 
strategy in a federal case. As a non-Indian member of the Native Amer- 
ican Church, between 1981 and 1989 he had participated in peyote 
ceremonies every two to three weeks in Mill Valley, California, often 
sponsoring the meetings. He had been a drummer, a cedarman, and a 
fireman in the ceremonies, and had even been “explicitly recognized” as 
a member of the church by Rutherford Loneman, former vice-chairman 
of the Oklahoma branch of the NAC. 

Boyll was arrested for possession with the intent to distribute on 10 
May 1990 after mailing peyote from Mexico to his home in San Cristo- 
bal, New Mexico (he did this, he claimed, because he was concerned 
about the ecological decline of the peyote gardens of south Texas). Fed- 
eral prosecutors claimed that Boyll, who was white, could not be a 
member of the Native American Church because “membership is lim- 
ited to persons who [sic] ethnic descent is at least twenty-five percent 
derived from American Indian stock, and to the spouses of such per- 
sons.” His actions had therefore been in clear violation of the CSA. 

The judge in the case, Juan Guerrero Burciaga, dismissed this claim, 
agreeing with the defense that the government's position that only mem- 
bers of the NAC who were American Indians were entitled to an exemp- 
tion from the Controlled Substances Act was “racially restrictive” and 
violated both the free exercise and equal protection clauses of the US Con- 
stitution.“” He was particularly troubled by the question of whether or not 
the peyote exemption could apply to non-Indian members of the NAC, 
concluding that this rule in particular placed a “racial restriction on mem- 
bership in the Native American Church.” This was particularly odious 
given that “the history of the Native American Church attests to the fact 
that non-Indian worshipers have always been, and continue to be, active 
and sincere members of the Native American Church.” He concluded the 
government's position represented a “fundamental misunderstanding of 
the history and present structure of the Native American Church.” 


The injustice of the case seemed obvious to Judge Guerrero, but not to 
others. As Robert Boyll was winning in New Mexico, the Peyote Way 
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Church of God was nearing the end of a long and ultimately losing legal 
battle across the Texas state line. No single entity fought more persistently 
in the years after the peyote ban to establish a legal basis for the bona fide 
use of peyote for non-Indians than the Peyote Way. A stand-alone peyotist 
church located on an old 160-acre homestead in the Aravaipa Valley in 
eastern Arizona, the church was the brainchild of Immanuel Trujillo, a 
former NAC member, beatnik, and friend to any number of the stars of 
the 1960s counterculture.‘! Trujillo’s life history had an epic quality. Born 
in 1928 toa Mexican-born Apache veteran of World War I and a Jewish 
woman from New Jersey, he was adopted as a baby into an Irish family in 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey, and renamed Jimmy Coyle. He enlisted as a 
teenager in the Royal Marines to fight in the Second World War and 
returned home at the end of the conflict with a traumatic brain injury and 
PTSD. While searching for a way to ease his pain, he was introduced to 
peyotism by a medicine man named Apache Bill. 

Trujillo joined the NAC in 1948 and became a roadman in 1962 but 
was never entirely comfortable within the NAC, where church leaders 
regularly discriminated against non-natives. Facing pressure to exclude 
whites after the passage of the peyote ban, Trujillo opted instead to quit 
the church in 1966 to set up his own all-race church at the Aravaipa 
homestead. Originally called the Church of the Holy Light, the church 
was a rather modest affair until the arrival of Anne Zapf and Matthew 
Kent in 1976. Matt and Anne, who came from the Philadelphia area, 
arrived at the ranch serendipitously and never left, having found in the 
“medicine” a powerful antidote to their own suffering.” 

Over time Kent, Zapf, and Trujillo developed a doctrine for the 
Peyote Way." They opted for a life of voluntary simplicity, in which 
they abstained from meat, alcohol, tobacco, junk food, and television. 
They embraced a form of environmentalist minimalism, eschewing 
most consumer goods. The church survived on donations and material 
gifts from their supporters (the greenhouse where they have been 
attempting to cultivate peyote for decades was donated by a wealthy 
financier), along with a mail-order pottery business. 

The Peyote Way’s religious doctrines draw from a variety of inspira- 
tions, including the Native American Church, Mormonism, and Chris- 
tianity. In contrast to the NAC, in which a five-man team controls set 
and setting and guides participants through the experience, the Peyote 
Way embraces the individual experience (they argue that the power of 
the roadmen and others in the NAC is easily abused). Church members 
(a loose grouping that over time has included people from as far away 
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as Russia and at least one NBA legend) visit for short periods to take 
part in their spirit walks (a practice Trujillo learned from Apache Bill), 
a ceremony that begins with a twenty-four-hour fast, which is followed 
by the consumption of a tea prepared by Anne. The spirit walk itself is 
a solitary all-night ritual in one of several specially prepared sites around 
the property, where participants will find a fire, a lawn chair in which 
to sit, a lean-to, and little else. Ideally, the quiet isolation of the night- 
time ceremony allows participants to more fully feel their connection to 
the planet and to all living things. 

Trujillo, Kent, and Zapf have never had an easy time with the law. 
Trujillo was first arrested for peyote possession in Denver in 1966, but 
acquitted at trial (being one-half Indian and a member of the NAC, he 
had a clear-cut defense). He was next arrested in Globe, Arizona (the 
nearest town to the ranch), in 1987. In this incident Trujillo was pulled 
over driving forty-five miles per hour in a thirty-five-miles-per-hour 
zone. After noting that his driver’s license gave his address as “Peyote 
Way Church of God,” the arresting officer asked if he had any peyote in 
his possession. Trujillo thought he did not, but then remembered he had 
a little in the medicine pouch around his neck. He took it out, ate it, and 
was arrested on the spot, only to be acquitted at trial. Though in this 
case he could no longer make a defense based on his membership in the 
NAC, the jury nonetheless concluded that his peyotism was bona fide. 

In 1980 Zapf, Kent, and Trujillo elected to take the battle over their 
religious rights to Texas, which remained their principal source for the 
peyote consumed at the church. By the 1980s the legal status of peyote 
there had settled into a somewhat uneasy arrangement in which a small 
number of licensed dealers provisioned members of the Native Ameri- 
can Church under a Texas law that exempted NAC members (as long as 
they had 25 percent Indian ancestry) from the Texas laws outlawing 
peyote possession, distribution, and consumption.** On the ground, the 
peyote traders followed Texas regulations only loosely, and Texas offi- 
cials intermittently detained or harassed nonnative peyotists. 

In November 1980 Anne, Matt, and a companion traveled to Texas in 
a truck with large signs advertising the church, effectively challenging 
police to arrest them—which they did, in Richardson, Texas, on 11 
November.’ In their search of the vehicle, police found twelve peyote 
buttons and arrested Zapf and Kent. The case was ultimately thrown out 
because of police misconduct, but having failed to get a verdict that estab- 
lished their right to consume peyote, and having been denied an exemp- 
tion by the DEA on 4 March 1982, the church (with Kent and Trujillo as 
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plaintiffs) sued the US Attorney General and the Texas Attorney General 
for the right to possess peyote.** Peyote Way’s challenge claimed that 
although they were not the NAC, they worshipped peyote as a deity in 
the same way that the NAC did, and that because the peyote they con- 
sumed grew only in Texas, that state’s laws made it impossible for them 
to practice their bona fide religious belief. Their belief, which entailed an 
active commitment to healing alcoholics and drug addicts, was supported 
by a doctrine, a formal organizational structure, and, as of 1979, a char- 
ter as a church.” Moreover, they claimed that laws that allowed Ameri- 
can Indians a right because of their racial ancestry but denied members of 
the Peyote Way that right violated the principle of equal protection before 
the law as well as their due process rights.** 

In their responses, both the US and Texas attorneys dropped any 
claims that the Peyote Way was a cover for drug dealing (this was made 
in earlier briefs) and that that their belief was not bona fide. Instead, 
they relied on a very narrow reading of the history of US-American 
Indian relations to argue that the exemption for the NAC and Texas’s 
25 percent requirement did not amount to racial discrimination. They 
further argued that the state had a clear and compelling reason to 
include peyote as a Schedule I drug.” 

The latter claim was often taken at face value in court rulings that 
concluded that since peyote was dangerous to the health, the government 
had a compelling interest in restricting its use. As for the former, several 
different federal courts concluded that this was a political restriction, not 
a racial one, based on three factors. First, it applied only to members of 
federally recognized tribes. Second, those tribes had an ancient tradition 
of worshipping peyote (this fallacy, first asserted in Woody, was repeated 
in subsequent rulings).*! Third, the traditional role that the state played 
as guardians of the Indian tribes (they were, literally, wards of the state, 
who would one day be liberated, at which time they would hopefully stop 
taking peyote) justified making a special exemption in these cases.” 

Reading the NAC’s own practices quite selectively, the courts con- 
cluded that only members of federally recognized tribes who were 25 
percent Indian by blood (along with their wives, whether Indian or not) 
could be members of the NAC. To Trujillo’s own claim that he had been 
a member of the NAC without ever being a member of a federally rec- 
ognized tribe, the courts tweaked their logic without changing their 
position. Trujillo may have been a member, but that was before 1966. 
Now he could not be.** According the final 1991 ruling in the matter, 
“Trujillo’s testimony does not establish that the NAC has admitted 
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members who are not tribal Native Americans since the federal govern- 
ment outlawed peyote possession and promulgated the NAC exemp- 
tion.”** This particular ruling directly asserts the role the state was play- 
ing in making race through these laws, cleaving those peyotists who did 
not belong to federally recognized tribes off from the NAC, and ensur- 
ing that they did not enjoy legal protection for their religion. 

The result was a legal morass. By the turn of the century appellate 
courts in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah had established a protection 
for bona fide non-Indian peyotists while condemning racial restrictions,** 
while the federal government and the state of Texas pressed for ever- 
tighter racial restrictions. Federal courts also reached contradictory find- 
ings on the matter of membership, finding in Boyll that “the vast major- 
ity of Native American Church congregations ... maintain an ‘open 
door’ policy and does not exclude persons on the basis of their race,” 
but finding in Peyote Way that “the record conclusively demonstrates 
that NAC membership is limited to Native American members of feder- 
ally recognized tribes who have at least 25 percent Native American 
ancestry.”*7 Testimony from leading members of the NAC, such as 
national chairman Emerson Jackson, muddied the waters further. Despite 
continued disagreement among chapters as to who could and could not 
belong, Jackson, who sought to discredit both the Peyote Way and other 
non-native peyotists, told federal officials that all official NAC chapters 
required their members to be at least 25 percent Indian blood.** Jackson 
and other high officials in the national-level NAC (the NAC-NA), such 
as Douglas Long, have argued that peyote is an Indian religion and 
whites should not be allowed to join or partake in the cactus.” 

Rewriting their own histories, NAC petitions to the Supreme Court 
during the 2000s emphasized the exclusively indigenous nature of the 
church. Deploying a claim of insider versus outsider knowledge, several 
have argued that while whites might claim membership in the NAC, none 
had ever actually been insiders, authentic members of the church.® 
Though belied by a long history in which J. $. Slotkin, George Morgan, 
and others were broadly and openly accepted as members of the church 
(Slotkin was even elected an officer of the church in 1954), it plays well at 
a time when the politics of indigeneity call for rigorously policed bounda- 
ries between indigenous peoples and outsiders. It is also an argument that 
plays particularly well in an era of environmental crisis, when many fear 
that the peyote gardens of south Texas are increasingly under threat from 
climate change and overharvesting. If the gardens need protection, so the 
logic goes, peyote must be reserved exclusively for Indians.*! 
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It goes without saying that the basic premise of the NAC claim about 
the vulnerability of the peyote gardens is uncontestable. Between active 
efforts to convert the desert soils in the region to other forms of agricul- 
ture and periodic overharvesting, the amount of peyote growing in south 
Texas (and the size of the peyote cacti collected) has diminished steadily 
in recent years. South of the border, Mexican peyotists similarly fear that 
their peyote ecosystems are under threat, in part from over-harvesting, 
but more immediately from proposed silver mines in the region known 
as Wirikuta (this will be discussed in chapter 11). The solution to these 
problems is not obvious. For the Peyote Way, it entails attempts to culti- 
vate peyote in a complex of greenhouses, though they have found it 
extraordinarily difficult to create the optimal conditions for growing the 
cactus, which in any event takes more than twenty years to mature. Too 
much light and the cactus pencils—a process in which it grows vertically 
and does not develop the proper alkaloidal structure. Too much mois- 
ture and it rots. Matt and Annie have yet to find a way to address all of 
these challenges. 

Even this solution does not please everyone. Though some in the 
NAC are untroubled by the idea of cultivating peyote,®? others claim 
that efforts to transplant and grow peyote in an artificial setting (the 
Peyote Way’s greenhouses, for example) violate the sacredness of the 
cactus. This, indeed, was one of the bases upon which Victor Clyde of 
the NAC of Navajoland disavowed Leo Mercado, the Arizona peyotist 
who was arrested for peyote possession on several occasions in the late 
1990s. Mercado was attempting to grow peyote (he had a collection of 
11,300 plants), which Clyde insisted was too holy to be cultivated. 

Ultimately, then, those in the NAC who object to the cultivation of 
peyote must also insist that it is not simply the peyote but the peyote 
gardens as well that represent their sacred heritage. As a scarce and 
endangered resource, these gardens must then be protected, especially 
from those who cannot claim an ancient and ultimately racial connec- 
tion to the cactus. Their insistence that non-Indians and nonmembers of 
the NAC be banned from the gardens and prohibited from consuming 
peyote does, on the one hand, represent what seems like a reasonable 
claim aimed at the preservation of an endangered sacred tradition. On 
the other hand, it has certain deeply troubling implications. Aside from 
denying the long history of nonnative enchantment with the cactus and 
asserting an ancient, pan-indigenous practice that is neither ancient nor 
pan-indigenous, it relies on a practice of marking space as racially 
exclusive in ways that resonate with the practices of those reactionaries 
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who seek to demarcate and defend spaces associated with white suprem- 
acy. Even as we acknowledge the deep asymmetries between a NAC 
claim for an exclusive place for indigenous peyotism and conservative 
claims for safe spaces for white, wealthy men (privileged men who have 
mobilized with remarkable success the language of victimization and 
vulnerability), the symmetries in the language of a defensive form of 
racial exclusivity are troubling. 


There is some irony in the fact that the NAC has increasingly taken over 
from the state in policing racial difference, even if now they do it in the 
interest of defending a scarce resource. More ironic perhaps is the fact 
that it is now the Peyote Way that occupies the liminal space, continuing 
to pursue what its members believe is a religious right in spite of laws 
that say otherwise. But the law has proven malleable for the Peyote Way. 
Though their lawsuits against the state of Texas and US government 
were dismissed, prosecutions against them have also failed. After two 
trials in which they were acquitted by juries, state prosecutors in Texas 
have left them alone. Every year they send reports to the US attorney 
general listing their inventory of peyote plants (Kemp claims they have 
somewhere between eight thousand and ten thousand), taunting federal 
officials with their flagrant violation of the law. They have not received a 
response in decades. 

Currently Peyote Way enjoys an exemption for bona fide peyote use 
under state law in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Oregon.‘ 
Their land is exempted from local property taxes, and they have 501(c) 
(3) tax-exempt status. Still, they walk a fine line. Their church is sanc- 
tioned neither by Native peyotists nor by a state that continues to con- 
sider peyote a dangerous drug subject to a compelling state interest. 


CHAPTER TEN 


I971 


Peyote Outlawed in Mexico 


Its effects are destructive and terrible. It destroys the body 
and soul with a crushing evil that leads the mind to darkness 
and chaos. 


—Dr. Antonio Prado Vértiz, 1971! 


The police burst into Salvador Roquet’s Clinica de Psicosintesis just 
before midnight on 21 November 1974. Twenty-three patients, along 
with the doctors and staff, were arrested. Roquet, Pierre Louis Favreau, 
and Rubén Ocafia Soler, who were not at the clinic that night, were 
detained by police the following morning. Over the next several days, 
while Roquet and his colleagues sat in jail, government experts were 
called in to identify the drugs seized in the raid. They found peyote, 
mushrooms, and ololiuqui, which they took to be clear evidence that 
Roquet was administering dangerous drugs that possibly caused cere- 
bral lesions. Worse still, they found records that proved that Roquet 
was charging fees for these drugs (estimating that he had collected on 
average five hundred pesos from over one thousand patients), which 
made him a drug trafficker. If this were not enough, the raid yielded 
several “pornographic” films, suggesting that Roquet was also guilty of 
the crime of moral turpitude. According to the Procuraduria General de 
la Repiblica’s (PGR) press release announcing the arrest, he was a 
“charlatan” and would face trafficking and morals charges.” 

Roquet was in an difficult position. While the drugs used in his clinic 
had been technically illegal since 1971 (designated as “without thera- 
peutic value” in the sanitary code that year),’ until that fateful night he 
had been able to carry on his work with relatively little interference 
from the authorities. In part this was because he had long cultivated 
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close ties with government officials.‘ More than this, he had won public 
acclaim for a therapeutic method that seemed to be unusually effective 
in treating a variety of afflictions. In his mind, the suggestion that he 
was somehow peddling dangerous drugs was ludicrous, defamatory. 

Eight years earlier, when Roquet opened the clinic, the psychedelic 
drugs he used seemed miraculously powerful, potential antidotes to a 
wide array of illnesses. And Roquet had not gone the way of Timothy 
Leary or Richard Alpert. Remaining the committed doctor to the end, he 
had not embraced a larger consciousness-altering project. He instead 
administered these drugs in closely controlled clinical settings, generat- 
ing a wealth of data to support his research. But his methods invited 
controversy. Informed by his own experience, Roquet was devoted to 
the terrified body, the body that had shed all its engrained defenses until 
it was capable of revealing its deeply buried truths. The experience was 
jarring, difficult, painful, and entailed a total loss of control. This, more 
than anything, was the problem, as was starkly revealed in an article 
published four days after his arrest in the magazine Tiempo. 

The address of the clinic, “Av. México, 199”, was splayed in bright 
letters across the front page, and the cover pictured two hunched fig- 
ures, a young man and a young blond woman, a huge syringe, an array 
of pills scattered around a desolate-looking room, which was splashed 
with blotches of red, black, and yellow.‘ In the article Ignacio Ramirez 
Belmont described his experience in a psychosynthesis session in lurid 
detail. He claimed he was enticed to visit the clinic by a girl he met in a 
bar, who told him that whatever his problems, the clinic would cure 
them. After paying two hundred pesos for a consultation and agreeing 
to pay a further seven hundred for therapy, he was told by Roquet that 
he had a variety of problems and would likely require eight to nine ses- 
sions. He was then asked for an autobiography, photos of family mem- 
bers and other mementos, and was told that he was not to drink alcohol 
for eight hours before his session. 

His compatriots in the session included a lesbian who feared the 
damage she was doing to her child, a man who was searching for him- 
self (as he had been doing during two years of sessions), a woman who 
had left her spouse, a man who was angry at his father, and a soldier. 
Some had been in treatment for as long as six years, and several told 
Ramirez it was helping them with their problems. One said it had helped 
him quit marijuana. 

The session went according to script, except that Ramirez was so 
overwhelmed by the experience he panicked. He was shocked by the 
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images—color transparencies of sexual acts, many of which appeared 
to depict adolescent boys and girls. There were also images of war, 
funerals, and student rebellions, but apparently 80 percent comprised 
naked men and women, followed by what he described as a fifteen- 
minute pornographic movie. He was then given his medication, which 
was identified as peyote. He tried to palm the pills but was forced to 
ingest them. He grew nauseous, then felt chills and sweaty palms. 
Things got worse when he was exposed to other stimuli, including flash- 
ing lights. He found himself screaming in terror and driven crazy by the 
syncopated music. He locked himself in the bathroom and tried to 
escape but was blocked by the bars on the window. “There are no words 
to transcribe what Bélamonth [his alter ego] felt in those moments; he 
suffered dizziness and syncopated sounds of music hammered inside his 
head. He could not stand it.” By the time the session ended at 11 p.m. 
the next day, his distress over the experience was unshakable. 
Ramirez’s experience mystified Roquet, who told him that over eight 
years he had treated two thousand patients at the clinic and had never 
had one who acted this way. Of course, had he known the real purpose 
of Ramirez’s visit at this point, he might have concluded that his terror 
was rooted in the surreptitious nature of his task. Ramirez falsified his 
biography during his intake and attempted to play a fictionalized role in 
the session. It seems likely that his panic was at least in part tied to the 
fact that he was unaware of peyote’s power as a disinhibitor. Efforts to 
dissemble under these circumstances could easily have produced a ter- 
ror that one’s body would no longer participate in the conscious mind’s 
efforts to conceal. This is one of the reasons psychosynthesis was pre- 
ceded by cleansing rituals—the need to purify the body of alcohol, but 
also to confess one’s sins before partaking. Absent these moments in 
which the participant surrendered to the truth, madness could follow. 


Ramirez’s account of his terror in the clinic offers an important reminder 
that Mexico’s war on drugs was not simply a stage-managed affair 
prompted by US pressure on a society where drugs were produced but 
not consumed to any significant degree.’ The growing incidence of drug 
use in Mexico during the late 1960s and early 1970s prompted a furi- 
ous response from social conservatives and members of the health care 
community. References to Roquet’s supposed use of pornography were 
enough to offend, but the claim that he was in fact peddling dangerous 
drugs transformed Roquet from visionary psychiatrist into pariah. 
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In the eight years that this transformation required, Mexico went 
through some very tumultuous times. Foreign hippies flooded the coun- 
try in the late 1960s, drawing Mexican youths into the counterculture 
by the thousands. Social conservatives responded to the Jipitecas’ with 
disgust, viewing their desmadre as an existential threat to the modern, 
industrial, orderly postrevolutionary state and society their parents had 
worked so hard to create. And while the drug-taking, libertine youths 
who embraced the counterculture were nothing like the disciplined stu- 
dent activists who planned revolution during these years, older Mexi- 
cans often collapsed these different str: 
category: the out-of-control child."" 

Drug use epitomized the problem. Even though a relatively small 
number of Mexicans were consuming illicit drugs during these years,'! 
the headlines in national newspapers suggested that the country was 
beset by a crisis brought on by a “new plague” of drugs.'? Typical of the 
genre, in April 1970 El Universal called parents to attention with the 
news that drug use had jumped 1300 percent between 1967 and 1969. 
If left unchecked, drugs would soon be consumed by 80 percent of stu- 
dents in the preparatory and secondary schools in the federal district.'? 
A few months later Novedades reported that that for every 100 patients 
seen at the Hospital Siquidtrico Nacional, 1.3 “suffer severe brain dam- 
age” due to drug use." 

These fears lent particular urgency to the projects advocated by the 
early pioneers of the drug-counseling profession, who in their effort to 
garner support for new institutions to study and treat drug addiction 
made sweeping claims about how they were “safeguarding the moral 
and material interests of our society, as well as the preservation of our 
own species.”’* Between 1969 and 1971 the new addiction specialists 
(toxicomania became farmacodependencia) continually reminded Mexi- 
can parents that the drugs their children were taking could “modify the 
structure or function of a living organism”’* or cause “changes in the 
genetic structures.”'” Mexicans were told that even if the youthful user 
escaped the genetic threat, they were still likely to become more neurotic 
while young and suffer from depression and schizophrenia as adults." It 
was a terrifying prospect, the most intimate worlds of the Mexican fam- 
ily undone by these new threats. And drugs were not simply a physiolog- 
ical threat. They also deformed the values of their victims. Images of 
unruly young women in jeans and sandals and unscrupulous foreigners” 
spoke to the enormous threat of “moral contamination” and “corrup- 
tion” that drugs posed for Mexican youths.”” 


s of youth protest into a single 
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‘Typical was Dr. Alfonso Quiroz Cuarén’s 1969 description of one of 
his drug-addled patients.?! The patient was eighteen years old but suf- 
fered deficiencies in memory and imagination and had the mental capac- 
ity of a thirteen-year-old. The young man had used drugs daily for three 
years, including peyote and mushrooms (he had made fifteen trips to 
Huautla). 


He loathes work. Rejects both money and thrift. He despises his father. Since 
childhood he has been afraid of the dark. He remembers with great pleasure 
the times his father would go on trips and he could sleep with his mother? 


Quiroz Cuarén viewed his (clearly oedipal) patient and thousands of 
others like him as the products of fractured families, of war, of automa- 
tion. “Their drug use is both self-injury and a lateral aggression against 
those who marginalize them in the family, criticizing their hair, clothes, 
and language.”** And while the parents were clearly to blame (divorce, 
neglect, poor morals, and their own substance abuse), youthful experi- 
mentation with drugs was a problem in and of itself. Early experiments 
with marijuana, peyote, and psilocybin mushrooms later turned into 
serious problems with LSD, cocaine, and other drugs. Middle-class 
youths felt “purified” by their drug use but were becoming stunted indi- 
viduals.4 


Peyote was the object of much of this anxiety. Much like the Indian, 
peyote was both “exotic” and “repugnant.”?> The very fact that some 
Mexican youths sought out its effect was a source of significant con- 
cern. Writing in El] Universal in March 1969, the teacher and chemist 
Antonio Lara Barragan commented that “the statement that young 
drug addicts recently made before the Public Ministry, that they are 
looking for God through drugs, seems to me to be blasphemy.” Going 
on, he wrote: “Drugs imprison the individuals who have experimented 
with them through a process of regression to the most basic and primi- 
tive stage of man.” Drug users had embraced animism, witchcraft, and 
magic, the very phenomena that “populate the intimate universe of the 
savage.” Their myths, demons, and gods, rooted in the “ignorance of 
the primitive,” were what the hippies laughably imagined as “new hori- 
zons of the spirit.” In reality, these youths were simply regressing to a 
demonic world—a primitive state. They were “beings degraded by the 
use and abuse of peyote . . . this cactus whose destructive properties on 
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the brain have been known since the earliest times. 
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Lara Barragan was of course wrong in claiming peyote “abuse,” but 
that was not the point. The abuse claim situated peyote squarely within 
contemporary drug discourse (all drugs are dangerous because they are 
all abused) while also reminding readers of the threatening specter of 
indigeneity. Mexican youths were reverting to animal instincts and 
practicing an exalted sexuality (Huichols were falsely reputed to have 
orgies while under the influence of peyote) because they were unable to 
cope with their economic power. The return to indigeneity was “a pro- 
test against the abundance that prevents parents from sharing their 
lives; partaking of their joys, their sufferings and problems.” Peyote, 
like other Indian drugs, was promoting “perversity, vice, and degenera- 
tion.””” And even if it was transmitted through the hippies, the Indian 
was ultimately contaminating Mexican youths with these perverse 
forms of mysticism, causing “terrible spiritual damage.”** 

These images mapped remarkably well onto Mexico’s dominant nar- 
ratives of indigeneity. Since at least the colonial period religious and 
civil officials have identified peyote (like psilocybin mushrooms and olo- 
liuqui) with a series of threatening iterations of indigenous subjectiv- 
ity—in the first instance a threat posed by the devil, and with the advent 
of racial science the threat posed by degenerate and backward peo- 
ples—the disordered and undisciplined bodies of Indians under the 
influence invariably revealing the thinness of colonial (and then mod- 
ern) authority over those bodies. Indians who, because of the diabolic 
root’s power, refused to submit to the state’s authority invariably repre- 
sented a significant source of anxiety in a society that was both held 
together by the forceful discipline of an authoritarian state and had 
repeatedly descended into chaos at the hands of a racialized multitude.” 

This was a double mapping, because the hippies relied on a series of 
similar images of the Indian as vehicles for their desires and aspirations. 
Their Indian was also primitive, backward, primordial, though for them 
this represented the possibility of escape from the alienation of modern 
life. For the moment, however, the terror that the establishment felt at 
seeing bodies beyond their control trumped hippie enchantment with 
the Indian. The country’s drug-crazed youths were stunted, degraded, 
and depraved, a “generation in degeneration.”” The body of the hippie 
was structurally weakened by the chemical composition of the drugs 
and vulnerable to the depredations of various sexual perversions, espe- 
cially homosexuality. Bodies under the influence were said to panic, 
grow confused, and experience flashbacks, anxiety, and depression. If 
those bodies were youths, they might find it hard to concentrate in 
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school, drop out, lose interest in life, and turn to “pseudo mystical 
ideas, regressive tendencies, and a nomadic and naturalist life.”*" 

In need of compassion and tutelage, the drug user was an “other” in 
ways that were analogous to the Indian.” Huichols too were degenerate 
and needed both aid and compassion, in part because of inequality and 
poverty, but also because of forms of drug use they embraced from child- 
hood, which produced dimwitted and irredeemable subjects.** The danger 
now was that a whole new generation of non-Indian bodies was regressing 
to a degenerated state, morally retrograde, and unfit for civilization. 

Antonio Prado Vértiz’s March 1971 Novedades essay about peyote 
made the connection to indigeneity inescapable, describing the long his- 
tory of indigenous use and the resulting “paranoia” that it produced 
among indigenous users. Indians foolishly believed that under the influ- 
ence of peyote, “they speak with God, as equals.” He then commented 
on the impact he saw on modern youth: 


The drug is unleashed on youths who, eager for unknown pleasures, [are 
drawn to] the sophistry of Huxley, who said that mescaline lets you view all 
kinds of internal or external phenomena, in time and space, as something 
infinite and eternal. Disoriented youths in Europe and America, made ill 
from their inheritance of wars and hatreds, receive it as a call to poetry, art 
and rebellion. Mescaline, or those cursed cactus buttons, is consumed in 
huge quantities in the most exclusive literary circles and in the most distin- 
guished salons, . . 


The drug, like all of them, becomes tyrannical. It dominates users to the 
point that, as Jacques Lebel says “ .. . this drug is now as indispensable to 
me as is my body's respiratory system ... ”, this clearly indicating their 
dependence, like a miserable slave, yoked to the drug, Its effects are destruc- 
tive and terrible. It destroys the body and soul with a crushing evil that leads 
the mind to darkness and chaos.** 


Given these anxieties, it should be no surprise that abstinence was the 
animating ethos of Mexico’s two most prominent public initiatives in 
addiction treatment during these years: Mexico’s Centros de Integracién 
Juvenil (Youth Integration Centers) founded under the direction of Ernesto 
Lammoglia, and the Centro Mexicano de Estudios en Farmacodependen- 
cia (Mexican Center for the Study of Drug Dependence, or CEMEF), 
which was founded under the leadership of Guido Belsasso in 1972. 
Roquet blamed Belsasso personally for his troubles, intimating that 
the latter was jealous of the rapid progress patients made at Roquet’s 
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clinic.” It is more likely, however, that a drug-centered approach to 
addiction simply offended the sensibilities of Lammoglia, Belsasso, and 
Ram6n de la Fuente (then the most powerful figure in Mexico psychia- 
try, and another enemy of Roquet). These establishment figures embraced 
an addiction language in which the drug itself was the source of danger, 
and they defined addiction in ways that specifically made room for the 
inclusion of peyote. In their view addiction could be one of two things. 
It could be a physiological phenomenon, rooted either in a body’s need 
for the substance to function “normally,” or a body’s ability to develop 
tolerance, thus requiring an ever-growing quantity of the drug.* Addic- 
tion could also be psychological, or “psychic,” a rather mushy definition 
that classified need as a desire for the drug in which the craving was not 
expressed through bodily discomfort. Psychedelics did not create physi- 
cal dependence, but the new addictions experts insisted that they created 
“psychic dependence” due the addicts’ need for the “distortions in per- 
ception” that they produced.” 

The CEMEF was instrumental in raising the alarm over psychedelics.* 
Chronic use, researchers at the CEMEF believed, produced a need for 
the drug that when unfulfilled resulted in psychotic states. One could 
observe profound effects in the victims of these drugs, individuals who 
“have dramatically changed their value systems,” shifting from being 
useful citizens to embracing “passivity, mysticism, and fantasies.”*" 

These themes come up again and again in the CEMEF’s proclama- 
tions about the dangers of psychedelics. Psychedelics were of no medi- 
cal use. They caused a variety of negative physical and mental states 
(nausea, vomiting, mystical-religious states, dissociation). The erratic 
conduct caused by these drugs had “on more than a few occasions 
driven youths to murder or suicide.”“? Mescaline was specifically held 
to produce psychic dependency, tolerance, psychosis, panic, and extreme 
emotions. Psilocybin was said to have similar effects, but was not known 
to produce psychosis. LSD was the worst, linked to all three effects, the 
inability to work or study, possible genetic damage, cerebral lesions, or 
damage to the central nervous system.** 

These alarming reports suggested that hallucinogens were an integral 
part of a drug problem that constituted the “crisis of our time.”“* 
Reports from the CIJ and CEMEF painted a picture of a surge in drug 
addiction so severe that the addled children of the Mexican working 
and middle classes had nowhere to go for treatment. One story in El 
Universal in April 1976 claimed that there were between five hundred 
thousand and eight hundred thousand minors in the federal district 
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alone who needed treatment for glue, marijuana, and other drugs.** 
Untethered to their traditional values, these youths were turning to 
crime, living promiscuously (even experimenting with homosexuality), 
and having children out of wedlock.‘ 


If indeed eight hundred thousand youths in Mexico City were drug 
addicts, Mexicans had real reason to be alarmed, but the numbers don’t 
quite add up. While some drugs seem to have grown steadily in popular- 
ity during the 1970s (cocaine and paint thinner, among them), illicit drug 
use in Mexico remained low compared to the US and Western Europe.’” 
As of 1970 less than 10 percent of Mexican youths had tried marijuana, 
and less than 2 percent had tried LSD. In subsequent years arrests, over- 
doses, hospitalizations, and even casual use of most illicit drugs declined.** 
The use of psychedelics, and peyote in particular, declined to statistically 
insignificant levels.*” A 1975 survey on drug use in the federal district 
estimated that less than 0.31 percent of the population had used peyote 
or mushrooms and found no regular users of these drugs. Not a single 
person in the survey admitted to being a user of LSD. More importantly, 
the respondents who indicated that they had used mushrooms and peyote 
tended to be older and were likely indigenous migrants to the city. Others 
who had tried these substances at one point but did not regularly con- 
sume them tended to be upper class and university educated.” 

‘A close reading of these figures reveals a fragmented landscape of 
illicit drug use. Among middle-class youths drug use probably declined 
somewhat and consolidated around marijuana and alcohol. More pow- 
erful psychedelics fell out of favor, while cocaine use began to climb 
among the well-heeled, and the use of thinner and industrial cement 
seems to have spiked among poor urban residents living in the slums. 
Some of these drugs did represent public health crises, most particularly 
the expansion of glue and thinner sniffing among the poor (this crisis 
itself was left largely unaddressed because public health officials found it 
impossible to regulate the circulation of these legal construction materi- 
als in the self-built, continually expanding slums), while others, espe- 
cially psychedelic use, remained so marginal as to be insignificant. 

For reasons small and large, however, the public hysteria around 
claims to a massive growth in drug use captured none of the nuance of 
actual experience. Drug addiction led to permanent bodily impairment, 
and if it was easier to see in marginalized urban youths addled by paint 
thinner than peyote users (easier to see, in part, because the former were 
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present in public spaces, while the latter were not), the damage to the 
latter was no less real. Collectively these drugs were signs of “moral 
decadence,” evasion, and a “lack of intrinsic values,” as well as a cause 
of social “disintegration.”*' And here Roquet’s own methods did him no 
favors. The crazed, terrified patient that he saw as the starting point for 
an integrated subject came across in the press as a horrifying version of 
desmadre, a return to a primitive state that most found repugnant. 

This, then, was the challenge that confronted Roquet as he worked 
to keep his clinic afloat. He had long done everything he could to secure 
his future, maintaining close ties with friends in the government, espe- 
cially the Secretaria de Salud Publica and Direccién de Seguridad (the 
secret police, or DFS). He invited psychiatrists from the National Uni- 
versity to witness his sessions and hosted a parade of foreign dignitaries 
in the clinic. He kept assiduous records, measuring as concretely as he 
could the progress of his patients through their treatments and codify- 
ing as much of that treatment as he could in order to give it the impri- 
matur of science. 

Still, as he lamented in increasingly bitter terms to his friends and 
colleagues in the months leading up to his arrest, he knew he was in 
danger of losing everything. Behind closed doors his colleagues in the 
psychiatric profession were spreading rumors about the clinic. The 
arrest itself was preceded by negative reports that Roquet believed had 
been planted in the press, preparing the public for a smear campaign 
that would destroy his reputation and put him in Lecumberri Prison, 
g about the “defamation, calumny, and intrigue” that a corrupt 
Mexican psychiatric community had used to silence him.** 

Among the most galling elements of his plight was the fact that all of 
this was happening despite his long service to the state, which did not 
end with his resignation from the Secretaria de Salud Publica in the mid- 
1960s. As Roquet and his supporters reminded the government, he had 
willingly offered his services to the state in the aftermath of the 1968 
Tlatelolco massacre (in which Mexican security forces opened fire on a 
group of student protesters, killing between three hundred and four 
hundred), working with political prisoners to address the causes of their 
deviant behavior. In the hearing held in the Salon Verde to defend 
Roquet, Senator Aislic addressed the issue directly. Seamlessly linking 
the problem of the misguided hippie with the misguided revolutionary, 
he reported that after 1968 Roquet had treated several young revolu- 
tionary students—who had intended to blow up electrical towers—with 
psychotherapy and psychodisleptics, and that his treatments had cured 
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them of their subversive and antisocial behavior. These former revolu- 
tionaries were now committed to working for the betterment of Mexico 
and to paying their taxes like everyone else. Having cured some of the 
most recalcitrant radicals, Roquet was anything but a threat to the 
established order.** 

Far from it. Aislic’s testimony obliquely referenced the fact that 
Roguet actively supported the state in its efforts to fight both the coun- 
terculture and student revolutionaries. Beyond simply treating former 
addicts and revolutionaries, Roquet kept tabs on his patients for mem- 
bers of the secret police, and even went so far as to cooperate with the 
DFS to elicit information from at least one political prisoner.” Decades 
later that prisoner, Federico Emery Ulloa, recounted his encounters with 
Roquet at Lecumberri prison in legal proceedings against Luis Echever- 
ria. He claimed that, among other things, Roquet forced him to take 
pills he identified as peyote and then aggressively interrogated him. 
According to Emery Ulloa, Roquet warned his unwilling patient that he 
should not resist the power of the peyote, because “you can wind up 
crazy or dead.” Roquet then showed him “pornographic videos,” 
played Wagner at high volume, and repeatedly peppered him with ques- 
tions about the names and whereabouts of Emery Ulloa’s associates in 
the student movement and about his contacts in other countries. Accord- 
ing to Emery Ulloa, the experience had a lasting impact on him. He 
reported that “this psychological torture produced intense depressions, 
especially in moments of economic difficulties,” and occasional homi- 
cidal rages. Asked in 1985 if he still suffered the effects of these experi- 
ences, he replied that it all made him tense, but not tense enough to seek 
help. “I’ve never seen a psychiatrist—well, besides Roquet.”** 


His clinic and reputation destroyed by his time in prison, Roquet was 
quietly released from jail in April r975. A further arrest in the US a year 
later for LSD possession served as a final blow to the doctor’s aspira- 
tions as a revolutionary psychiatrist. He decided to shift his psychosyn- 
thesis sessions to the Sierra Mazateca and the Sierra Huichola, where he 
collaborated with Huichol and Mazatec shamans in group therapy ses- 
sions that for all intents and purposes were shamanic rituals. This was 
not entirely a novel turn, as Roquet had been holding ceremonies in the 
sierra since the late 1960s,” but henceforth these would be the only 
contexts in which his patients would receive psychedelics. He no longer 
administered the drugs and did not run the sessions. His role was largely 
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restricted to preparation and post-ceremony therapy sessions. Under- 
taken in this way, his sessions no longer drew the attention of his critics, 
because his psychiatric method was so shrouded in indigenous shaman- 
ism as to be virtually invisible to the state health agencies that had pre- 
viously viewed his work with deep skepticism. 

We see, then, something of the way in which the connection between 
indigeneity and the psychedelic experience was overdetermined in these 
moments. Both Roquet and his critics would link the use of psilocybin 
and peyote to a form of indigenous mysticism, with the former seeing in 
this practice a form of expertise that could lead the West out of a cul- 
tural morass, and the latter seeing it as just another sign of the back- 
wardness of the Mexican Indian. The drug effects mattered, as they 
clearly produced bodies that did not quite conform to Western norms of 
discipline and sobriety, but far more significant was the way that these 
drugs and their traditional users could simultaneously enchant and dis- 
gust serious men in white lab coats. 

Even with his detailed record keeping and careful experimentation 
with drug and dosage, Roquet struggled to demonstrate the efficacy of 
these drugs in ways that would be compelling to the state. In his case 
this problem was exacerbated by the fact that he tended to employ mul- 
tiple drugs and drugs in their natural form (peyote, psilocybin mush- 
rooms), which by their nature contained differing combinations and 
strengths of the alkaloidal compounds based on the age and point of 
collection of the plants. That is, the more Roquet embraced shamanic 
forms of plant knowledge, the less legible he could be to modern psychi- 
atric and pharmaceutical regulatory agencies. 

Modern pharmaceuticals relied on a medicalized body and repeata- 
ble effects. Psychedelics, which exploded the boundaries of the body 
and required the skills of an experienced curer to manage (not just the 
dose, but the entire period of involvement with the drug), simply did 
not fit the criteria that psychiatry demanded.“ The fuzziness of the 
effect was fine for Indians. No, even better, in the minds of the burgeon- 
ing antidrug establishment, it was perfect for Indians, because it served 
to further reinforce the difference between the modern practice of med- 
icine and primitive mysticism. 

Roquet’s decision to evade further arrest by limiting his psychedelic 
therapies to the indigenous sphere aligned nicely with his practice as a 
whole, which had never sought to create distance between the indige- 
nous origins of these drugs and the drugs themselves. He was in this 
sense the latest in a long line of innovators who saw powerful cures 
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residing in the worlds of his indigenous informants and sought to adopt 
the cure and not just the plant. When he tried to do this in the sanitized 
space of a Mexico City clinic, he inspired devotion in his acolytes and 
rage in his critics. It was either inspired, revolutionary, transformative, 
or disturbing, perverse, degenerate. 


And then, when within a year of being released from jail, he was 
trekking off to Wirikuta and other sacred indigenous spaces with his 
patients, no one outside his small circle of admirers paid any attention. 
In part this was because the drugs were in their natural settings and 
somehow less jarring to those who had decried their presence in a Mex- 
ico City clinic. In part it was because Roquet himself gave up the claim 
to science when he passed the responsibility for the session to the sha- 
mans. Roquet and his patients were now merely fools traipsing through 
the countryside, easily ignored by serious men of science. And the drugs 
themselves made more sense as somehow tied to a mystical religious 
rite. Remote from the urban context of the drug wars, the non-native 
peyote enthusiasts who joined Roquct on pilgrimages to the sierra were 
simply a flakey residue of the 1960s, packaged into the form of the new 
age spiritualist. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1972 
The Exemption 


The manifest desire of some of these groups to remain 
Indians is becoming more audible every day, and we must 
create the theory and practice that will allow them to 
preserve their own identity. 


—Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, 1969 


On 21 February 1971 the member states of the United Nations agreed 
to the Vienna Convention on Psychotropic Drugs, which set out to 
impede the flow of psychedelic drugs across international boundaries. 
Signatories agreed to adopt the stringent approach to these drugs 
already in place in the United States, where peyote and other psyche- 
delic drugs were classified as Schedule I drugs. Under Schedule I peyote 
was designated a drug of no therapeutic value, highly subject to abuse. 

The agreement created two challenges for the Mexican state. The 
first was one of taxonomy. Peyote was outlawed in reforms to the sani- 
tary code in March 1971, but the ban classified peyote as an estupifi- 
cante (a stupefying drug). The 1971 treaty required the Mexican gov- 
ernment to reclassify peyote as a psychotropic drug, which in turn 
required an entirely new set of initiatives in the Congress (the treaty was 
ratified in 1972, and peyote reclassified in 1973), as well as a new clas- 
sificatory language that linked peyote, mescaline, psilocybin mush- 
rooms, and LSD ina category of drugs “of little or no therapeutic value, 
which, because of their susceptibility to abuse, constitute a particularly 
serious problem for public health.”” 

The second challenge was more vexing. The United States, a leading 
proponent of the treaty, had already crafted drug-control laws that 
made specific exemptions for peyote when consumed in the context of 
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indigenous rituals. There the rights of the NAC to practice peyotism 
were enshrined in state and federal laws and had been validated by 
court rulings in several states. This followed a larger trend in the Amer- 
icas, where the language of indigenous rights was increasingly gaining 
traction in the political arena. Just two years earlier the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) had adopted Convention 169, which specifi- 
cally enshrined an indigenous right to self-determination, and in the 
weeks leading up to the signing of the treaty attendees at the Sympo- 
sium on Inter-Ethnic Conflict in South America signed the Declaration 
of Barbados, a manifesto calling for Indian liberation.’ It only made 
sense, then, that signatories to the Vienna Convention agreed to make 
an exception for indigenous peyotists.* 

As far as peyote was concerned, the wording of the exemption made 
aclear distinction between the derivative drug (mescaline), which would 
be fully covered by the Convention, and the plant from which that drug 
originated. According to Article 32.4, “a State on whose territory there 
are plants growing wild which contain psychotropic substances from 
among those in Schedule 1 and which are traditionally used by certain 
small, clearly determined groups in magical or religious rites, may, at 
the time of signature, ratification or accession, make reservations con- 
cerning these plants.”* Peyote here gains a legitimacy as a right only if 
it grows wild (that is, uncultivated, collected by a people whose agricul- 
ture reveals their backwardness), is consumed by small groups that can 
be clearly distinguished from others, and in settings that demonstrated 
that these groups lived at the margins of the modern world. In these 
settings it could not really be construed as a drug, or even as a psyche- 
delic. It was a sacrament worshipped by an otherworldly people. 

The problem for Mexicans was that the exemption made little sense 
in a society where peyote was not merely a marker the backwardness of 
a small number of indigenous communities but stood in for much larger 
threats to the nation: both the possibility that Mexican youths would 
fall under its spell and the threat that Mexico’s significant population of 
indigenous peoples might never be brought into the modern world, 
placing the very project of Mexican nationhood at risk. Moreover, there 
was little precedent in Mexico for claims that the state should respect 
the cultural or religious rights of indigenous peoples to practice their 
customs, especially when it came to something like a legal right to con- 
sume a dangerous drug. In a state that had long been committed to a 
series of modernizing projects in which the rights of indigenous peoples 
to remain indigenous had been inconceivable (and a state that earlier in 
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the century had undertaken a scorched-earth war against organized reli- 
gion), a formal indigenous right to peyotism did not make a great deal 
of sense. 

Nothing like the NAC existed in Mexico, nor would such an evangeli- 
cal movement with its clear links to narratives of personal recovery make 
sense in those communities where peyotism was practiced in Mexico. 
Even Fernando Benitez’s version of the romantic, pastoral Huichol (this 
will be discussed in chapter 12) did not position peyotism as a right in a 
fashion that resonated with practices north of the border.‘ Mexico also 
lacked any legal basis for considering claims to rights based on in 
ity, having expunged all consideration of indigenous peoples as separate 
castes more than a century earlier, in the 1857 Constitution. Mexico’s 
1917 Constitution made room for claims based on class identities (peas- 
ants and workers), but did not allow for claims based on ethnic differ- 
ence, and over the course of several decades of reform those who advo- 
cated for indigenous rights were marginalized or silenced within a state 
committed to an assimilationist modernizing project.? Moreover, the 
forms of judicial independence and federal-state differences that allowed 
claims for individual rights to succeed in the US did not exist in Mexico. 

It should thus be unsurprising that when the Mexican Senate ratified 
the Vienna Convention in December 1972, it made no provision to 
exempt indigenous peyotists from Mexican sanitary and criminal law. 
This placed indigenous peyotists in a significant bind. Though they 
might practice their rituals in the sierra with little interference from the 
state (there was virtually no police presence in their communities), Hui- 
chols faced threats of detention and confiscation both in Wirikuta and 
along their sacred pilgrimage. They were most vulnerable on their 
return home, when many pilgrims carried hundreds of peyote buttons. 
Passing through the numerous towns on their four-hundred-kilometer- 
route, they cut unmistakable figures in their ritual dress with their bun- 
dles of peyote. Unarmed and anything but threatening, they made easy 
targets for police agents looking for cheap victories in the war on drugs. 
In the years after the 1971 ban several hundred kilos of peyote were 
confiscated from individuals along the sacred route. The overwhelming 
majority of those arrested were Huichol pilgrims.* 

These arrests generated significant criticism, some of it from unlikely 
sources. While otherwise deeply concerned about peyote use, Mexico’s 
new addiction-treatment specialists generally argued that the police 
should leave the pilgrims alone. Distinguishing “ceremonial” use in 
Huichol communities from peyote use among non-Indians, Guido Bel- 
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sasso and others repeatedly argued that indigenous drug users were of a 
different kind. Non-Indian bodies became intoxicated, degenerated, and 
were placed in physical danger by these drugs. In traditional settings, 
however, where peyote was integrated into long-standing practices and 
the truths it produced channeled through carefully stage-managed ritu- 
als, indigenous bodies were not placed at risk. The new drug-addiction 
specialists even argued that in these settings, peyote might have a thera- 
peutic value that was not available to non-indigenous peyotists.'” 

This also spoke, though imperfectly, to the rural-urban divide. Peyote 
consumed by urban youth, in a context where dangers lay all around, 
represented something far more dangerous. The speed of urban life and 
the consciousness needed to navigate its physical dangers, along with 
the fact that urban youths lived in a world of strangers in which they 
were invariably confronted with the danger of physical aggression from 
others who were not similarly embedded in a religious ritual, only 
added to the dangers presented by peyote intoxication. In rural settings 
one might be in danger of falling off a cliff or stumbling on a rocky trail, 
but the social setting of peyote consumption and its attendant rituals 
mitigated risk to such an extent that peyotism could be safe. 

That said, their willingness to tolerate indigenous peyote use was often 
informed by a darker view of indigenous peoples. Dr. Demetrio Mayoral 
Pardo of the CEMEF concluded that peyote use among Indians should be 
tolerated because groups like the Huichols were so locked in a static form 
of cultural backwardness that there was no point trying to change them. 
Others speculated that indigenous people were likely so chromosomally 
damaged by their drug usage that it made no sense to help them.'! In a 
similar vein, at one point in 1973 Belsasso proposed that the CEMEF 
study ritual drug use among indigenous peoples to ascertain the long-term 
effects of drugs like peyote and marijuana. Others at the CEMEF (includ- 
ing Pedro Ojeda Paullada, who worked in the PGR) worried that such 
studies would draw the attention of the army or the federal police but 
agreed that indigenous peyotism and marijuana use offered an ideal means 
to study the long-term deleterious effects of marijuana and peyote."* In 
these discussions indigenous peyotists emerge as interesting test cases 
rather than as victims of drug abuse in need of help. The echoes of Tuske- 
gee and the Guatemalan syphilis experiment are impossible to miss.'* 


Other efforts to protect Huichol peyotism were not so problematic. Dur- 
ing the 1960s a growing number of anthropologists, most of them 
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foreign, turned their attention to the Huichols, describing them in terms 
that were almost diametrically opposed to the negative renderings one 
sees in bureaucratic accounts of poverty and primitive recalcitrance in 
the sierra. For the most part the Mexican state was a shadowy presence 
in this new generation of ethnography. As a rule, foreign writers were 
not terribly interested in the modernizing project and sought as much as 
possible to describe a Huichol subject untainted by modernity. By con- 
trast, for a generation of young Mexican anthropologists—especially 
those with appointments within the INI—the negative specter of the 
Mexican state increasingly hung heavily over their work. Not merely 
concerned with the evident failures of the modernization program, many 
younger researchers found themselves increasingly uneasy with what felt 
like a necrotic, self-dealing bureaucracy, which had long since aban- 
doned the idealism of the 1930s for bureaucratic authoritarianism. Their 
unease grew stronger in the aftermath of the 1968 Tlatelolco massacre. 

Punctuated by the 1970 publication of De eso que Ilaman antro- 
pologia mexicana (which included contributions from Arturo Warman, 
Margarita Nolasco, Guillermo Bonfil Batalla, Mercedes Olivera, and 
Enrique Valencia), the new generation demanded reforms that would 
shake the INI out of its bureaucratic funk.‘ Though much of their cri- 
tique of the agency centered on caciquismo and paternalism—on the 
ways that the INI had come to serve federal bureaucrats while doing 
little good in actual indigenous communities—their critique was also 
framed by a growing tendency to question the assimilationist policies of 
the state. Openly skeptical of nationalist claims that for decades had 
done little more than justify one-party rule, they insisted that Mexico 
was a plural nation, that indigenous peoples had an inherent right to 
self-determination, a right to practice their cultures unmolested by gov- 
ernment agents, missionaries, and anthropologists, and a right to free- 
dom from the condescension of Mexico City elites. 
nialism in its various and persistent iterations had made it impossible 
for indigenous peoples to either enjoy their rights as citizens or protect 
their traditions, self-determination would give indigenous peoples the 
power to determine for themselves the extent to which they would par- 
ticipate in the national community, and the extent to which they would 
withdraw from that community and its system of laws in order to main- 
tain their integrity as distinct peoples.’® 

These claims struck at the heart of the nationalist project in Mexico. 
It made sense to nationalists that, in a country long characterized by 
mestizaje, the state should work to liberate Indians from their traditions 


* Inasmuch as colo- 
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and provide them with the benefits of modern citizenship. Indeed, an 
earlier generation of Marxist social scientists, who were committed to 
the erasure of antiquated identities and the fomentation of class con- 
sciousness among a properly constituted peasantry, believed the defense 
of indigenous identities was retrograde, segregationist, even racist. 
These attitudes were deeply entrenched in the federal bureaucracy, and 
it would take nearly a decade for anything resembling an embrace of 
indigenous self-determination to gain any significant traction within the 
federal government. 

In the meantime, the leading edge of Mexican scholarship on indig- 
enous peoples began to shift. Salomon Nahmad Sitt6n’s 1972 El Peyote 
y los huicholes was one of the first texts to openly propose a new direc- 
tion in Indian policy.!7 Nahmad Sittén (who was director of the INI 
Coordinating Center in the sierra between 1967 and 1969 and later 
director of the INI) situated this short book as a celebration of the Hui- 
chols as a distinct people wit! 
unusual for the time, he made this case by drawing on the work of three 
foreign researchers (Peter Furst, Barbara Myerhoff, and Otto Klineberg). 
He began with the following words: 


Mexico. In a gesture that was rather 


Since the beginning of this century the Huichols, an indigenous group that 
maintains and preserves its traditions, cultural forms and social organization 
with singular purity have proven especially attractive to the field of ethnol- 
ogy. The Huichol has a deep pride for his own culture and fights against any 
intromission that tries to violate his traditional lif 


Nahmad Sitt6n described Huichol territory as a region of refuge, where 
the extremely high level of monolingualism signaled a culture that 
remained separated from others despite a generation of efforts to link 
them to the national community. This made the Huichols a minority 
culture, dominated and oppressed.'? They resisted change. Even the 
Revolution had done little to change life in the region. As such, they 
were perfect expressions of the phenomena Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran 
described in his influential essay La politica indigenista en América 
Latina. “The manifest desire of some of these groups to remain Indians 
is becoming more audible every day, and we must create the theory and 
practice that will allow them to preserve their own identity.””" 

E] Peyote y los huicholes presents the Huichols as a mystical people, 
united in the worship of the holy trinity of maize, peyote, and deer. 
They are inhabitants of a sacred landscape that ranges from San Blas, 
Nayarit, through the sierra and to Wirikuta in San Luis Potosi. Their 
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peyotism distinguishes them from other Mexicans, in part because the 
way they consume the cactus is profoundly distinct. According to 
Klineberg (who penned his essay in 1934), even the youngest Huichols 
have a high tolerance for peyote, and no one in the community faces 
adverse effects. (Klineberg theorizes that this is in part due to the fact 
that Huichols eat their peyote when it is fresh instead of after it has 
dried.)?! Peyote use is thus safe for the Huichols because of the distinct 
nature of their practices, and not because the cactus itself is harmless.” 
This distinction is critical. By the early 1970s social scientists could 
point to a wealth of evidence that peyote was not dangerous when used 
by indigenous actors. Repeated studies among the Navajos demon- 
strated that when used by NAC members in therapeutic and religious 
settings, peyote had a largely positive effect with no negative side 
effects.?* Nahmad Sittén and his collaborators made different argu- 
ments based on their observations among the Huichols, in part because 
the therapeutic practices associated with Huichol peyotism were not 
casily distinguished from their larger cosmology. As for potential dan- 
gers, however, they forcefully argued that when consumed in this set- 
ting, peyote caused no ill effects. Still, in both cases the scholars making 
these arguments insisted that there was something particular to the 
indigenous context that made peyote safe to use. None of these research- 
ers made the more expansive argument that peyote also posed no dan- 
ger to non-Indians. Whether they did this because they did not want to 
run afoul of antidrug laws, or because their project was limited to a 
defense of indigenous peyotism, the indirect effect was to reinforce the 
view that peyote was in fact dangerous and that indigenous use of 
peyote was a sign of their immutable alterity. Either they were already 
so damaged by their peyote use that it did not matter that they were 
allowed to continue, or their culture so different as to be incommensu- 
rable with that of non-Indians. More troubling still was the implication 
that their bodies were so different from white bodies that a drug too 
dangerous for the latter was not dangerous for the former. Nowhere did 
they allow for a simple proposition: that peyote was not dangerous, 
especially in the hands of experienced users, regardless of their race. 


Around this time, the term “Wixdrika” increasingly supplanted the 
term “Huichol” in popular use. Wixarika is often used to refer both to 
the language spoken in the region and the community (El pueblo 
Wixdrika). Mexico’s Comision Nacional para el Desarrollo de Pueblos 
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Indigenas (CDI, or National Commission for the Development of 
Indigenous Peoples, which is the successor to the INI) uses this and the 
term “Wixdritari” (technically the plural of Wixdarika) somewhat inter- 
changeably. In keeping with that shift, I use that term in the remainder 
of this chapter. 

Indigenous self-determination posed a series of significant challenges 
for the Mexican state. Unlike in past eras, when modernizing elites imag- 
ined they were acting on an inert, largely silent subject (a subject to be 
transformed into a citizen, and who had to be taught what citizenship 
entailed), self-determination required an indigenous voice. It required a 
representative of the community who could articulate that community’s 
demands, represent that community before the state, and provide a liv- 
ing exemplar of authentic tradition. This was a more complex task than 
at first it might seem. In Mexico, non-indigenous intermediaries have 
long sought to speak on behalf of or through supposedly indigenous 
voices to capture some of the resources doled out by the state, especially 
when cither the corporate categories surrounding indigencity or new 
initiatives targeting indigenous peoples have created opportunities for 
those who speak with an indigenous voice.” Self-determination enlarged 
these opportunities. Church officials funneled requests to repair their 
buildings through indigenous voices. State and local officials often sought 
‘a community as cover for their own 
demands. In once notable instance, a disgruntled former INI employee 


out representatives of the Wixai 


working in the Sierra Huichola even created a fake indigenous rebellion 
under the banner of the Grupo Guerillero “Manuel Lozada” to promote 
his personal agenda (which included a vendetta against the individuals 
who were responsible for his firing).?° 

This was not what federal officials had in mind when they embraced 
indigenous self-determination. For those committed to ending the 
authoritarianism in the INI, it was critical that the new networks they 
forged embody a democratic ethos, that they give voice to actual indig- 
enous demands. And for the bosses in the PRI, who viewed the INI as 
an instrument that they could use to maintain political quiescence in the 
countryside, imposters only made their work harder. For them, the new 
indigenista politics would be of value only if it helped them cultivate 
networks of indigenous power brokers, empowered by federal institu- 
tions, who would be granted to power to control the distribution of 
resources provided by the central state in return for the promise that 
they would traer gente (literally “carry people”) for the one-party 
state.” 
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By the early 1980s the INI was funneling resources to a variety of 
PRL-affiliated political organizations in the sierra with this project in 
mind. This included the Consejo Supremo Huichol (CSH), and later the 
Unién de Comunidades Indigenas Huicholes de Jalisco (UCIHJ). Both 
were essentially founded by federal officials to cultivate local power bro- 
kers who could act as interlocutors between Wixarika communities and 
the state. As one of the principal channels through which the INI distrib- 
uted funds for “cultural rescue,” these organizations could symbolically 
fulfill the demand that the state respect an indigenous right to self-deter- 
mination while using funds provided by that state to purchase loyalry2* 
Through these programs the INI, working with the CSH and UCIHJ, 
provided funds to help Wixarika pilgrims travel to Wirikuta and sup- 
ported efforts to overcome obstacles erected by property owners, who 
built fences along the route and denied pilgrims the right to pass (some 
of these obstacles were bypassed by using automobiles to make the jour- 
ney). Other funds were devoted to defending pilgrims from arbitrary 
arrest and confiscation of their peyote, which remained a source of con- 
stant concern through the 198os.”’ Notwithstanding the good this did, 
these efforts were embedded within a larger project that was mainly 
characterized by new forms of caciquismo. Leaders used the patronage 
they received from the federal government to extend their authority 
locally, enriching themselves in the process.** 

More than this, these organizations, along with the new bureaucra- 
cies created at the state level during these years, were grounded in a 
series of logics that played a significant role in determining the contours 
of official indigeneity in Mexico. Wixari 
closely identified with cultural purity, with the idea that this was a com- 
munity that had for centuries resisted any type of intervention from the 
outside and that was impenetrable to outsiders, who could not under- 
stand the inner logics of Wixarika identity and represented a threat to 
the Wixdrika by their very presence in their communities. Peyotism, 
instead of being a sign of backwardness to be erased, was recast as a 
cosmology that could not be understood by outsiders. In this iteration 
of peyotism, those who stood at the intersection of outside and inside 
(members of Wixarika organizations and state officials who originated 
in the community) were the linchpins of communal survival. 

This version of indigeneity erased a rather long history in which 
some outsiders had observed, participated in, and been welcome within 
Wixarika communities, replacing it with a purified version of the 
Wixarika in which the community would remain a mystery to all out- 


ka in this context came to be 
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siders. This suited both government authorities, who could frame the 
peyote exemption in terms of Wixdrika otherworldliness, and those 
who were empowered through the process to act as gate keepers. Work- 
ing within the state, individuals like Francisco Lopez (a Wixarika from 
San Andrés Cohamiata who became a director general of the Comision 
Estatal Indigena in Guadalajara) used their newfound authority to 
secure access to state services and claim larger shares of federal and 
state budgets for their community, all the while claiming that their prin- 
cipal interests lay in protecting their communities from outsiders and 
preserving their traditions. 

Lépez works within what is for all intents and purposes a spoils sys- 
tem. His ability to claim to be the authentic representative of the Wixarika 
community has clear material consequences and incentivizes certain 
forms of monopolistic behavior. As a critical conduit for state aid to 
Wixarka communities, it makes sense that he argues for a radical version 
of indigenous sovereignty, one in which outsiders are unwelcome in 
Wixdrika communities and at their ceremonies.*! He mobilizes the lan- 
guage of self-determination to advocate for a very particular version of 
Wixarika purity that aligns with the drug prohibitions pursued by the 
Mexican state since the 1970s. He insists that the Wixarika oppose the 
use of peyote by outsiders and believe its use by outsiders should be con- 
sidered a crime. He likewise insists that outsiders should be prohibited 
from both the sierra and Wirikuta. In making these claims, he articulates 
a fixed notion of what can and cannot be sacred in the Wixarika universe. 
Everyone must return to their traditional ceremonial centers to properly 
take part in community rituals. They must use peyote only under tradi- 
tionally sanctioned circumstances. The Wixarika, like their landscapes, 
must remain pure.” 

Lépez speaks a language that resonates among some Wixérika. 
When he insists that outsiders can never truly enter their world, and 
that those who observe or seek to participate in their rituals are at best 
unwelcome interlopers and at worst dangerous fools, he speaks to a 
form of ethnic pride that distinguishes the Wixarika from outsiders by 
highlighting the foolishness of those who attempt to mimic their cus- 
toms.*? He does not, however, speak for all Wixarika. Two hundred 
kilometers away from his office, on the outskirts of Tepic, another 
Wixarika community has been welcoming outsiders into its midst since 
the 1990s. Zitakua, a barrio on the edge of the Nayarit state capital 
built largely by residents of El Nayar displaced from their homes during 
the construction of the Aguamilpa dam,™ represents a stunning example 
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of a self-built community in which refugees from the sierra reshaped 
their indigenous identities in an urban environment. 

From its very founding Zitakua’s survival has been based on princi- 
ples that are markedly different from those that govern the world of 
Francisco Lopez. Sitting on prime real estate overlooking the city, 
Zitakua occupies land that had already been subdivided into lots for a 
mestizo colonia when members of a growing Wixarika community in 
the area staked their claim. Believing the site was sacred because of a 
large boulder shaped like the head of a sheep that lay at its center, in 
1988 the artist José Benitez Sanchez convinced Nayarit Governor Celso 
Delgado to give it to them. On 2 October of that year residents began 
constructing a tuki near the boulder in the now christened community 
of Zitakua. Struggling at the margins of the city, and reliant on a variety 
of sympathetic outsiders for its survival, Zitakua was from the very 
start integrated into a world that did not operate according to the 
monopolistic logics seen elsewhere in the sierra. Ignored by the INI in 
its early years because it did not resemble a traditional Wixdrika com- 
munity, and largely cut off from the spoils of official indigeneity, they 
shaped a version of Wixarika identity in which outsiders (and in par- 
ticular nonstate actors), who could help the community with their injec- 
tions of capital, were not viewed as a threat to their traditions. 

Zitakua quickly became something of a tourist attraction, as well as a 
site where local government officials could demonstrate their support for 
the local Wixarika community. It has remained that way ever since, 
one of the few tourist attractions in the otherwise sleepy state capital. 
And for locals like Rotelio Carillo, who fashions himself a mara’akame, 
the community has offered the means to negotiate the insertion of certain 
forms of commerce and witnessing into an ancient ritual, providing 
material benefits to an otherwise precarious community. Carillo is one of 
several people in the community who have refashioned these traditions, 
inviting tourists to observe ceremonies and making artesania available 
for purchase. Zitakua preserves its ethnic identity in part by obeying the 
dictates of the market, monetizing its exoticism in order to protect it.** 

With our current tendency to privilege ideas about cultural purity 
and authenticity, it might be tempting to suggest that what Carillo does 
is somehow impure, as compared to L6pez’s earnest attempts to defend 
authentic Wixarika identity, though I think this would represent a gross 
oversimplification of what distinguishes Lopez from Carillo. Locked in 
a system in which Wixarika peyotism is a source of fascination and 
wonder to outsiders (as it has been for more than a century), Carillo 
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and Lépez occupy different subject positions within a larger constella- 
tion of indigenous self-determination in Mexico. Lépez’s is more in 
keeping with Mexico’s traditions of corporate politics and speaks to a 
practice in which the authentic indigenous community and its authentic 
leaders must be legible to the state as such in order to obtain state 
patronage. Carillo is a product of the informal sector and has been part 
of a process in which indigenous actors have translated the recent vogue 
for things Wixdrika into sources of sustenance for their communities. 
He needs to be authentic, but more in the eyes of the tourist than in the 
eyes of the state. Ar the end of the day, both perform versions of indige- 
neity that are profoundly rooted in the twin phenomena of indigenous 
self-determination and the larger public’s fascination with Wixarika 
peyotism. L6pez protects his community by keeping you out, and Car- 
illo protects his by inviting you in. 


Though they might disagree on the finer points of Wixarika sacred life, 
there is one issue on which Carillo and Lépez almost certainly agree: If 
the Mexican state is to truly respect the cultural self-determination of the 
Wixarika, it must act to defend a series of key sacred sites that lie outside 
of the sierra from destruction. While Tee’kata is in the Sierra Huichola, 
Huaxamanaka, Tatei Aramara, Xapawiyeme-Xapawiyemeta, and 
Wirikuta are not, and their protection presents distinct challenges. 
Access to these areas during the latter half of the twentieth century was 
increasingly difficult, as fencing and other obstacles made pilgrimages 
more and more difficult. At the same time, as popular fascination with 
the Wixarika grew, tourists increasingly made their way to these sites, 
often leaving garbage and stealing offerings to keep as mementos. Lack- 
ing title to these lands, the Wixarika had no way to protect their most 
sacred spaces from desecration. 

Facing waves of complaints from Wixarika leaders about the precari- 
ousness of these sites, in the late 1980s the INI began negotiating with 
local officials in several states to have these places designated as sacred.” 
In some cases it was relatively easy to accomplish this task. Tatei Hara- 
mara, a small site on an island just off the coast from San Blas, which plays 
a central role in Wixarika origin stories, could be protected at little cost to 
anyone. On 1 December 1990, San Blas became the first site in Mexico to 
be declared sacred. In creating this designation, the governor of Nayarit 
promised to restrict access to the site to protect it from gawking tourists.** 
He likewise promised to give indigenous authorities a role in maintaining 
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the site, though he stopped short of promising sovereignty. Here (where it 
would have been easy, given that the site has little value) and elsewhere 
(where it might have been more difficult given preexisting land titles) no 
state or federal official ever gave serious consideration to granting Wixarika 
authorities sovereignty over their sacred places.” 

Located in a region with untapped mineral wealth, Wirikuta would 
not be designated a sacred place. Federal and state officials instead opted 
for the creation of an ecological reserve.” Peyote was placed on the Mex- 
ican government’s endangered species list at the end of 1991, and three 
years later state authorities in San Luis Potosi declared Wirikuta to be a 
“Protected Natural Area.” As a part of this arrangement, the INI secured 
permission from the governor of San Luis Potosi to grant the Wixérika 
and those they approved unrestricted preferential access to 182,108 acres 
in the state, where they could conduct ceremonies and gather peyote.*" 

As these agreements were negotiated, Wixdrika authorities proposed 
a series of initiatives that would give them limited sovereignty in 
Wirikuta, but they were repeatedly rebuffed by state and federal off- 
cials, who instead began a pilot program with the ejidatarios in and 
around Wirikuta in 1994, which put conservation in local hands. Under 


this plan, mestizo campesinos from three ejidos in Real del Catorce (San 
Antonio de Coronados, Tanque de Dolores, and Las Margaritas), work- 
ing with representatives from several government agencies, created a 
sistema de vigilancia communitario (community vigilance system) to 
protect a region increasingly seen as under threat from despoliation by 
tourists, bio-prospectors, and others. 

These and subsequent regulations set a clear precedent for the man- 
agement of Wirikuta. Though the system would allow the Wixarika 
access to the reserve and keep others out, local ejidatarios and police 
would serve as the guardians of Wirikuta. Issued credentials as ecologi- 
cal guards by the Procuraduria Federal de Proteccién al Ambiente 
(PROFEPA, or the Attorney General for Environmental Protection), 
local ejidatarios would charge tourists an entry fee, make them sign a 
promise to respect the zone and its rules, and prevent the removal of 
peyote for business or narcotrafficking purposes. They would also 
ensure that Wixarika pilgrims only took a small quantity of peyote from 
the reserve.” 


This was a classic purifying exercise. Under the principles that governed 
the new ecological preserve, Wirikuta was to be solely an indigenous 
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space. And yet, by the time these rules were enacted Wirikuta had long 
since ceased to be solely a sacred place to the Wixarika. Real de Catorce 
was by then a center for new age spirituality and new religious move- 
ments, a diverse community of believers who were deeply committed to 
both the sacredness of Wirikuta and to the ritual consumption of peyote 
as a part of their own religious practice.*’ In the new legal and ecologi- 
cal landscape, these worshippers of peyote would be labeled not simply 
as lawbreakers, but as dangerous outsiders whose interest in the peyote 
found in Wirikuta put the survival of the Wixdrika at risk. 

The new rules thus created a gap between the law and long-standing 
practice that local authorities quickly began to exploit. When Teodoro 
Almaguer Bernal took over as municipal president in Real de Catorce in 
2000, he accused the ecological guards of being narcos and arrested the 
ejidal authorities in Las Margaritas. The ejidatarios in turn claimed that 
he was muscling in on the region through the local police, who were 
demanding bribes from new age tourists in Wirikuta.“* These conflicts 
simmered for years, as cach side made repeated accusations that the 
other was trying to corner the market on a commodity that was doubly 
profitable (access could be sold, and those who obtained access could be 
extorted with the threat of jail). 

One of the more notable subsets of these lawbreakers were the 
“imposters dressed as Huichols,” many of whom traveled with Wixarika 
pilgrims and participated in their rites in Wirikuta.* Believing that both 
the guides and the foreigners were flouting the law and stealing cactuses 
from Wirikuta (and that the Huichol guides were probably getting paid 
for their work), in June 2004 the new municipal president of Real de 
Catorce, Roman Castillo Alvarado, arrested two of the foreigners and 
demanded that Wixdrika authorities “explain why some Huichols help 
these people by lending or renting them [ceremonial Huichol outfits].”* 

Identified as imposters by their white skin, clear eyes, and brown 
hair, these outsiders were confounding on several levels. State officials 
easily identified them as frauds, who attempted to use the cover of 
Indian dress to hide their illegal activity. Some Wixarika authorities also 
disputed the outsiders’ right to be in Wirikuta, adopting a language of 
indigenous purity which, oddly enough, resonates more clearly with the 
history of state policy than it did with the history of local practices 
(some Wixarika had a history of allowing non-indigenous guests to 
accompany pilgrims to Wirikuta and take part in their ceremonies). 
This nuance, however, has never been easily legible to the state. A white- 
skinned foreigner in Huichol dress could only be an imposter. 
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In addition to arresting non-Indians for possessing even small quanti- 
ties of peyote,” the new guardians of Wirikuta surveil Wixdrika pil- 
grims, who now face arrest if they collect more than one hundred 
plants.** On at least one occasion authorities from San Luis Potosi used 
the pretext of limiting the collection of peyote plants to interrupt a 
Wixdrika ceremony within the sacred hunting grounds, resulting in 
accusations that the government had treated participants poorly.” 
According to complaints, the police interrupted a ceremony and insulted 
the participants, treating them like “criminals.” They broke the sacred 
circle, disrespected Grandfather Fire, and during a three-hour ordeal 
desecrated the sacred offerings. When the police returned the following 
day, they again “violated” a sacred ceremony, recording pilgrims with 
a video camera. Pilgrims were told that they risked arrest for their wan- 
ton destruction of the peyote plants, even though, as the pilgrims 
insisted, they were simply harvesting the peyote in the same fashion as 
they had for three thousand years. In their complaint the Wixarika 
lamented that the “narcos” and “multinational agroindustry” enjoyed 
total impunity even as they put the region at risk, while the police per- 
secuted pilgrims, who did no harm at all to Wirikuta.* 

This last claim reflected perhaps the most troubling development in 
the battle over Wirikuta to that point. Though conservationist in its 
outward claims, the project of ecological preservation always allowed 
for some economic development in the region. Overseen by the Secre- 
taria de Medio Ambiente y Recursos Naturales (SEMARANAT, or the 
Ministry of the Environment and Natural Resources), government offi- 
cials allowed bio-prospecting in the region in the early 2000s and even 
(in contravention of Mexican law) approved the export of several hun- 
dred peyote plants by foreign researchers. 


Amid continuing protests from Wixdrika authorities over what seemed 
to be violations of the spirit behind the reserve’s creation, in November 
2008 the federal government announced the Pacto de Hauxa Manaka 
para la Preservacién y Desarrollo de la Cultura Wixarika (the Pact of 
Huaxa Manaka for the Preservation and Development of the Wixarika 
Culture).* Aside from giving federal recognition to five sacred places 
(Tatei Haramara, Tee’kata, Xapawiyeme-Xapawiyemeta, Huaxamanaka, 
and Wirikuta), the pact promised to “undertake the necessary actions to 
protect and preserve the historical continuity of the sacred places and pil- 
grimage routes of the Wixarika People.” Negotiated with an organization 
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called the Gobernadores Tradicionales Wixarika and la Unién Wixarika 
de Centros Ceremoniales de Jalisco, Durango y Nayarit A.C. (UWC- 
CJDN), the pact established the UWCCJDN as the arbiters of Wixarika 
authenticity and sovereignty, in that it committed its signatories to “pre- 
venting the Wixdarika and/or persons outside their culture from using ele- 
ments of [the sacred places] for purposes contrary to the ceremonies and 
traditions of the Wixdrika people, except in cases that have been prey 
ously agreed to under strict consensus.” “Tradition” here was now fixed 
as a notion that outsiders should be banished from Wixarika spaces and 
that a relatively small group of certified religious authorities would deter- 
mine what in fact constituted authentic ceremonial uses of peyote. Presi- 
dent Calderén donned Huichol attire in announcing the pact (this, evi- 
dently, did not make him an imposter), calling Wirikuta a “patrimony of 
humanity” and the “pride of all Mexicans.” 

Though they declined to give the UWCCJDN any specific authority 
over development in the region in the pact, the federal government did 
promise that they would be consulted in any development programs in 
Wirikuta (a promise reiterated in San Luis Potosi’s new Ley de Consulta 
Indigena)."* Imagine their surprise, then, when just months later the 
government granted a series of mining concessions comprising around 
140,000 hectares in Wirikuta to the First Majestic Corporation. Sev- 
enty percent of the concessions were in the Natural and Cultural Reserve 
within Wirikuta, and 42.75 percent in an area that had been designated 
a zone of “traditional use,” meaning only activities that satisfied basic 


needs could be undertaken. 

Completely frozen out of the decision process, the UWCCJDN 
immediately organized on local, national, and international levels to 
protest the concessions. Their protests were custom-made for early- 
twenty-first-century activism, pitting an innocent stone age people 
against multinational mining companies. Between 2010 and 2014 
Wixarika activists traveled to New York, Vancouver (where they pro- 
tested at board meetings of First Majestic), and elsewhere, repeatedly 
making a case based on domestic and international law against the con- 
cessions. Domestic and foreign documentarians publicized their plight 
further, as did activists in Mexico. 

The defenders of Wirikuta relied on a very specific performance of 
Wixarika indigeneity. The Wixarika were a primeval people whose 
devotion to the desert connected them to the mystical origins of human- 
kind, and whose defense of Wirikuta represented a powerfully symbolic 
statement about the value of the sorts of mystical environmentalism the 
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Wixarika seemed to exemplify. They were the last guardians of peyote, 
and as such, the “last guardians of the planet.” If the peyote disap- 
peared, so too would they be doomed (and by extension the rest of us). 
Take, for instance, a letter written by the Regional Wixarika Council 
for the Defense of Wirikuta to President Calderén on 9 May 2011: 


You are kidnapping and want to assassinate our mother, The Earth, which 
you have threatened, and seek the forced disappearance of an entire people, 
the Wixarika People. . .. [I]t will be infinitely cheaper to cancel these conces- 
sions than to lament the ecological, spiritual and social tragedy that digging 
and extracting the entrails of Wirikuta could provoke. ... Wirikuta is the 
heart of our essence. If it ends, we die as a people.** 


In these texts the Wixdrika are frozen in time. The community (and not 
a small number of them, but the entire community) makes the annual 
pilgrimage, and the essence of who they are will not survive the destruc- 
tion of the desert. It is a powerful, romantic image, a story of a looming 
tragedy that Mexicans and the world must stop by opposing two differ- 
ent rapacious mining companies (by this time a second Canadian com- 
pany, Revolution Resources, also had a claim in the region). And the 
rescue of this place somehow extends to the rescue of the world, not just 
because the Wixarika claim this to be the center of the vital energy of 
the universe but because their supporters repeat this claim, insisting that 
this place is miraculous, mystical, a site of great energy. As the guardi- 
ans of that sacred energy, the Wixarika are indistinguishable from the 
landscape and equally in need of protection. 


That this campaign against the mines succeeded in getting most of the 
concessions canceled in 2012 offers us tangible evidence of the power of 
a certain version of indigeneity.** That it relied so heavily on a uniform 
and deeply orientalist vision of a community that is in fact quite diverse 
may be a sign of the limitations of that version of indigeneity. Aside 
from the fact that this version of the Wixdrika can slide almost seam- 
lessly into the deeply racist way in which mestizo authorities from Real 
de Catorce to Nayarit dismiss “huicholitos” as naive, unsophisticated 
primitives, we are also left with a version of both Wirikuta and peyote 
that erases the fact that for quite some time this place and the cactus 
have assumed a sacredness to a burgeoning national and international 
collection of peyote devotees. 

The seemingly imminent threat of ecological collapse places those 
“imposters” and “tourists” in a very difficult position. Many claim to 
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worship peyote as sacred, and they undertake their rituals in a fashion that 
belies any claim that they might be damaging themselves (many, in fact, 
try to replicate Wixarika rites as closely as possible, and there is no evi- 
dence that any of them have been harmed), yet none of this matters. The 
Mexican state remains resolutely opposed to peyote use by non-Indians. 

This poses a problem for members of a growing number of groups, 
organized under names like Mancomunidad Amerikua India Solar 
(MAIS), Gran Fraternidad Universal, La Nueva Mexicanidad, E] Fuego 
Sagrado, and even the Iglesia Nativa Americana de México (INAM, the 
Mexican variant of the NAC).*” Members of these communities embrace 
peyote as the means of discovering their own indigenous pasts and 
offering radical critiques of the present. They have developed specific 
rituals, often syncretic, sometimes modeled on Wixarika ceremonies, 
sometimes modeled after the NAC, and sometimes sui generis, and have 
sought to codify and replicate those rituals over time. 

Though still relatively small, these groups have grown steadily in size 
and number since the 1980s and are part and parcel of a broader phe- 
nomenon in Latin America in which people who had been raised to think 
of themselves as mestizos or ladinos have increasingly asserted their 
newly politicized indigenous selves in gestures that seek to upend the 
postcolonial logics of their societies.” They are also part of a continuing 
trend in which young Mexicans with little concrete connection to indige- 
neity discover it as a part their political identities in part by participating 
in peyote ceremonies.“ Though the participants are mainly urban and in 
some ways quite distant from what Mexicans would have traditionally 
considered indigenousness, they reclaim indigeneity as a way of situating 
themselves within and against the forces of neoliberal globalization.“ 

Members of these groups may not be able to claim the sort of racial 
heritage that the Wixdrika claim in Wirikuta, but their practices and 
claims suggest that their belief in the sacredness of peyote should not be 
dismissed as somehow inauthentic. Yet this is not how the Mexican 
state views the issue. Non-Wixarika peyotists cannot claim a religious 
right to consume the cactus within or outside of Wirikuta. The Mexican 
state has consistently refused to recognize any group that does not have 
a clearly defined and ancient custom as legitimate peyotists. This means, 
for instance, that the five thousand members of the INAM, who first 
petitioned the Secretaria de Gobernacién for recognition of their church 
in 1994, still to face. The threat of arrest for practicing their religion.” 

There are many reasons we might find this troubling. It amounts to a 
defense of a racial exclusion based on a prior claim to space, a claim 
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that if normalized could be used by other groups to very problematic 
ends. It also positions the Wixérika as impossibly fragile, imperiled by 
any changes in the land. Aside from the obvious falseness of this propo- 
sition (the Wixdrika have survived within changing landscapes and 
despite genocidal state policies for centuries), it once again reinforces 
the role of a paternalistic state as the savior of a fragile people, a people 
who are ultimately unable to defend themselves. 

North American audiences might also be baffled by the fact that the 
Mexican state is so definitive in denying the link between members of 
groups like la Nueva Mexicanidad and the INAM to indigeneity. By the 
measures in place in the US, the vast majority of members of these 
groups would easily qualify for membership in the NAC and thus have 
a legal avenue for their peyotism. This claim, however, makes less sense 
in Mexico, where nationalists have for the better part of a century posi- 
tioned mestizaje as the fusion of indigeneity and whiteness in a way that 
created a new self (and thus was neither indigeneity nor whiteness). 
Mestizaje was the process through which a modern nation was created, 
the model for citizenship in postrevolutionary Mexico. Most of those 
who are now turning to movements like the INAM and la Nueva Mex- 
icanidad grew up in settings where indigenous Mexico was remote (and 
disdained). 

This then frames the absurd juxtaposition of the plight of the INAM 
and the NAC. North of the border, the federal government’s insistence 
on a racial qualification for membership in the church operates as an 
easy shorthand. Relatively few people could ever meet those criteria, 
making it possible to stigmatize white peyotists while carving out a lim- 
ited legal space for Indians to consume peyote. South of the border, 
Native American Church members from the US have successfully 
claimed to be so profoundly removed from civilization that Mexican 
prosecutors declined to prosecute them for peyote possession.“ And yet 
the larger legal logics of the NAC cannot be translated to Mexico, 
because if they were, the vast majority of Mexicans would qualify for 
membership in the church (this could not be good for Wirikuta!). This 
is where the line is drawn, not just with the INAM but with any other 
non-Wixérika peyotist group in Mexico. Peyotism here is a sign of one’s 
distance from civilization, a claim that comes with a larger series of 
expectations that the Indian perform his or her alterity according to a 
well-worn script. Those who are in fact within civilization (like gente de 
raz6n of another era) had better stay on the right side of the line. 
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Restrictions to Wirikuta are thus written around two competing and 
ultimately troubling iterations of indigeneity. Because peyote is illegal, 
Wixarika indigeneity conveys a cultural right to consume something that 
others will not be able to consume. Illegality was in the first instance 
established by the danger peyote posed to non-Indian bodies. Given that 
this view is now largely discredited, illegality is now tied to an ecosystem 
under threat and a claim that the destruction of that environment is tan- 
tamount to genocide. Prohibitions that were originally designed to pro- 
tect non-indigenous bodies from the danger of peyote now protect peyote 
from the danger of non-indigenous bodies. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


2011 


Tom Pinkson 


I fought back with all my might. It wasn’t a physical battle, it 
was a psychic and spiritual one. I was fighting for my soul. 


—Tom Pinkson' 


It is August 2011, and I find myself sitting in the office of Tom Pinkson, a 
therapist in San Rafael, California. I have come to Pinkson because he 
wrote a book about how Huichol shamans transformed his view of the 
world and his practice, and I suspect that Pinkson thinks of himself as a 
sort of white shaman. He confirms this and then proceeds to confound 
me. He comes across as extraordinarily earnest and seems uninterested in 
the material acquis 
tify Carlos Castaneda (mention his name and my anthropologist friends 
roll their eyes). Pinkson has embraced psychedelia as a part of a therapeu- 
tic practice in which he tries to understand powerful forces, energies, 
flows that connect us to one another and to the universe. He talks to me 
about quantum physics, about the worlds that we are completely unable 
to see because of our weak powers of perception. He wants access to 
some of this perceptivity because he believes it can play a central role in 
the healing process. Because I am attempting to think through the rela- 
tionship between those outsiders who went on pilgrimages and their 
Wixarika hosts, I pay close attention when he describes these journeys as 
events that entail a “dissolving of boundaries.” Tom feels that he has been 
adopted by his teacher, Eligio, that he has become an honorary member 
of the community. I know that this is a problematic claim, and I want to 
dismiss Pinkson as a fraud. Instead, I find that I rather like him. 

Pinkson in the latest in a long line of refugees from modernity, the 
mostly young Mexicans and North Americans, who since the late 1960s 


iveness and cultishness with which most of us iden- 
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have embraced a language associated with indigeneity that allowed 
them to abandon the bourgeois values and authoritarianism they 
believed had brought their societies to the brink of collapse. Though the 
products of a seemingly stable social milieu (if the Cold War world 
could ever be described as that), they rejected the sensibilities with 
which they were raised—the political, religious, and social norms and 
institutions of their societies, the soulless, cold, and false nature of the 
contemporary world. The latest in a tradition that dates at least to Louis 
Lewin, they sought transformative experiences, or, as Jay Winter might 
put it, “minor utopias.”? 

Pinkson is a psychedelic enthusiast, but he is not simply that. If he 
were merely interested in the drug experience, he could have embraced 
other substances and allied himself to a growing community of scien- 
tists who work with MDMA, psilocybin, mescaline, and LSD. That 
community, which includes prominent figures like Rick Doblin and 
David Nutt, has gained some legitimacy with the scientific establish- 
ment and drug-regulatory agencies through research that relies on pure 
synthetic drugs, produced in laboratories and tested in carefully designed 
drug trials. Their research demonstrates the potential therapeutic drug 
effect of psychedelics for a range of conditions, including PTSD 
(MDMA), depression (psilocybin), and end-of-life anxiety (LSD). Inas- 
much as their work has become legible as medicine, it has done so by 
denaturing and decontextualizing these drugs, so that their plant origins 
are virtually impossible to detect, as are the contexts of their traditional 
use. By contrast, to Pinkson’s way of thinking, that context is as impor- 
tant as the peyote itself. 


Wixarika peyotism occupies a distinct position in this story. Cast one 
way, the rites and traditions associated with peyotism were a sign of 
backwardness. Cast another, they represented an antidote to the ills 
associated with modernity—to the alienation and despair of the modern 
city, the empty striving and falseness that seemed to characterize Mexi- 
can and North American society, the way that moderns were profoundly 
out of balance with the natural and spiritual world. Indeed, even as 
federal and state officials sought to obliterate Wixarika traditions dur- 
ing the Plans Lerma and Huicot, idealistic sojourners to the sierra (a 
tradition that eventually included Pinkson) embraced the Wixarika as a 
living relic of simpler (and perhaps better) times. They were said to 
“worship the forces of nature,” were natural artists who (with the aid 
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of peyote) could undertake herculean tasks.* They were organic demo- 
crats who chose their leaders fairly and without conflict. Their authori- 
ties served honestly, selflessly, and without any remuneration.‘ They 
saw through the phoniness of their mestizo neighbors, and with good 
reason perceived them as “false and exploitative people.” They lived in 
a world without gluttony, wrath, and envy, where sexual sins were con- 
fessed, where there were no secrets—a world characterized by the 
“purity of man.”* Theirs was a “mystical, magical world, of philoso- 
phers and poets, of strange beings that live the canyons and pure, 
nomadic, spiritual men embedded on the plateaus. [They are] members 
of acommunal society: practitioners of an original and true socialism.” 

There is a direct line between these musings and the man who would 
become the single most iconic figure of the new age, Carlos Castaneda. 
The connection begins with the multiplication of journalistic and ethno- 
graphic accounts romanticizing the Wixarika during the mid-1960s, 
many of which were made possible by the new roads and airstrips being 
built in the region. Among the visitors who made their way into the 
region were the anthropologists Barbara Myerhoff and Peter Furst and 
Mexican journalist Fernando Benitez. These three figures, who were 
among the most important translators of Wixarika customs to the wider 
world, all relied on a single shaman/artist nomed Ram6n Medina Silva, 
who lived on a small plot of land near Guadalajara, for much of their 
information about the Wixdrika.* Castaneda seems to have learned 
about Medina Silva—who was one of the chief inspirations for Don 
Juan and whom he never met—through Furst and Myerhoff, who were 
his contemporaries in the graduate program in anthropology at UCLA. 
The Teachings of Don Juan began as his master’s thesis. 

The Teachings begins with a chance meeting with a powerful Yaqui 
sorcerer named Don Juan Matus ata Nogales bus stop in 1960. Carlos, 
who wanted to learn about peyote, is repeatedly tested by Don Juan 
until he encounters a transparent black dog named Mescalito. This 
encounter convinces the shaman that Castaneda has been chosen to be 
an apprentice in the ways of the shaman. In subsequent months he 
spends many hours learning from Don Juan, talking to coyotes, shape- 
shifting, and ultimately learning to fly (this is recounted in a later book). 
Moreover, after many arguments with Don Juan, Carlos becomes con- 
vinced that these experiences were not in fact hallucinations. They were 
a “separate reality.” 

Written as deeply immersive ethnography, The Teachings was specific 
enough to give Don Juan a recognizable form to Castaneda’s readers 
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(Indian, rural, Mexican, cut off from industrial modernity, mystical) 
but also sufficiently vague as to allow readers to map their own dreams 
and aspirations onto the text (this had the added advantage of making 
it impossible for skeptics to falsify his claims). The story seems to take 
place in northern Mexico, but it could be almost anywhere. Don Juan 
seems real but is somehow ephemeral, a shape-shifter who secreted his 
way into Castaneda’s life and who would not reveal himself to others. 
Even his identity as a Yaqui sorcerer seems to be a trick, a clever cover 
made up to allow Don Juan to hide from prying eyes (there is no tradi- 
tion of peyotism among the Yaquis).° 

This was the ultimate charm of Castaneda. He was forever the trick- 
ster, brushing aside the empiricism of anthropology in search of deeper 
meaning, of a world that the narrow evidentiary norms of the social sci- 
ences could never capture. Truth, in the sense that professional scholars 
use the term, was of no interest to him. Furthermore, in denying the 
metaphorical nature of the trip and performing a version of indigeneity 
that combines the romance of the mystical primitive with bellicose indi- 
vidualism, he tapped directly into a series of desires that would inform 
new age spirituality. It was an ethos that rejected the rigid and corrupt 
religious, social, and political norms of modern life and offered an escape 
that was not merely metaphorical but literal.'° Peyote itself was a useful 
means to reject the greed, individualism, militarism, self-interest, the dis- 
honesty of Cold War society and return to something more pure, more 
honest. 

As Ageeth Sluis notes, Castaneda’s shaman is a hypermasculine, 
hyperindividualized warrior, an avatar for young alienated males who 
felt crushed into conformity by an unjust system.'’ Through Don Juan, 
Castaneda had found the means to reject social norms, with the added 
benefit of the ability to inhabit a world in which he was empowered to 
also reject the very reality of his quotidian existence. Though expressed 
through a different language, it was a fantasy that resonated with any 
number of other countercultural figures of the late 1960s and early 
19708, from Easy Rider’s Captain America to Dirty Harry." 


Thanks to the Benitez-Furst- Myerhoff-Castaneda chain, Ram6n Medina 
Silva and his father-in-law, José Rios Matsuwa, came to be synonymous 
with Wixdrika shamanism among new agers." Prem Das (a.k.a. Paul C. 
Adams) was one of the first to follow Myerhoff and Furst to the homes 
of Medina and Rios. Das apprenticed with them beginning in 1971 and 
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married a Wixérika woman during his time in Mexico. Das traveled 
around the US selling Wixdrika artifacts to support himself during these 
years, at times taking Rios with him to attend monthlong seminars on 
shamanism. It was during one of those visits in 1979 that he took the 
hundred-year-old Rios along with Medina’s widow, Guadalupe (Medina 
was killed in a brawl in 1971, leaving Rios and the extended family as 
the principal interlocutors for outsiders looking for shamans), to meet 
Stanislav Grof and Joan Halifax at Esalen, where he performed a series 
of all-night ceremonies. Grof described Rios as “one of the most extraor- 
dinary spiritual teachers and human beings we have ever met.” “Don 
José always ingested before the ceremony a large bud of peyote cactus 
that helped him to transcend the limits of ordinary sense perception and 
to ‘see with the mind’s eye . . . the interconnectedness of all things, seen 
and unseen.’”"* Das, who claimed that he was considered a shaman by 
the Wixarika, regularly took North American tourists on spiritual visits 
to the region around Alica, Nayarit, and Wirikuta through the 1980s.!5 

It was also Rios whom Larain Boyll visited in 1973, and whom she 
credited with curing her infertility. For many years following her “cure” 
she worked with Guadalupe and her sister Andrea Rios in an enterprise 
that brought tourists to Alica and other Wixarika sites in search of 
sacred energies. Boyll claimed that she too became a shaman after a six- 
year apprenticeship with Guadalupe, during which, among other things, 
she learned to use shamanic power to cure AIDS." 

Boyll and Das may have shaded the truth in claiming to be proper 
Wixdrika shamans based on the teachings of individuals who were not 
even recognized as such by other Wixarika, but in comparison to those 
who followed in their footsteps, their misrepresentations (or perhaps 
misunderstandings) seem almost quaint. Ken Eagle Feather (a.k.a. Ken- 
neth Smith), author of multiple books on the “Toltec Path,” and “execu- 
tive director for Therapeutic Discovery, a medical science research insti- 
tute, in Richmond, Virginia,”'” claims “Don Juan Matus, a Yaqui Indian 
seer” (and Carlos Castaneda’s fictional teacher) as his own teacher.'* His 
shamanic teachings bear no resemblance to any Mexican tradition, yet 
he insists that he has been personally trained by Mexican Indians. 

And then there is Brant Secunda. Originally from Brooklyn, Secunda 
was inspired to look up peyote at the New York Public Library after 
reading Castaneda in high school. Learning that it was principally asso- 
ciated with the Wixarika, he set out for Mexico on his eighteenth birth- 
day, where he allegedly undertook a thirteen-year apprenticeship in the 
sierra with none other than the (by then) rro-year-old Don José (Rios) 
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Matsuwa. In his rather fanciful telling of his first encounter with Rios, 
three days after hiking into the sierra he became impossibly lost and lay 
down to die. He was awakened by a man who had begun to kick him. 
The man had been sent to find him by a village shaman (Rios, one sup- 
poses) who had dreamed about his presence. Rios then taught him their 
secrets and adopted him as a grandson." After he returned to the US, 
Secunda established the Dance of the Deer Foundation for Shamanic 
Studies in Santa Cruz, California, which has for several decades organ- 
ized events where he reads his patients’ energies and heals them in 
locales as varied as Mount Shasta, Crete, and in the sierra around Alica. 
Prices range from $200 to $1500 per trip 

Brant falls squarely into a category of people who have been accused 
of appropriating indigenous cultures for their own benefit. Though he is 
in some ways tied to a long tradition in which non-indigenous folk have 
drawn on indigenous iconography in their art and work, broad accept- 
ance of an indigenous right to cultural self-determination has trans- 
formed the way most of us understand people 
shifted how we situate culture away from conceiving of it as a diverse set 
of relatively mutable practices in which the boundaries between one cul- 
ture and another are often shifting and toward something to be defined, 
owned, and determined authentic or inauthentic. Given that these claims 
are also made in a globalizing context in which the bric-a-brac of cul- 
tural production are increasingly monetized, with the greatest rewards 
going to the most purely authentic and artisanal, the claim to cultural 
rights situates culture itself as property. These rights authorize some peo- 
ple to speak on behalf of a culture, adjudicating what is authentic and 
what is false, and raise the possibility that outsiders who seek to adopt 
certain cultural practices are appropriating without due authorization.”! 

This claim has special resonance in contexts where a history of colo- 
nialism and asymmetrical power relations have long allowed members 
of one group (typically of European ancestry) to lay claim to the heritage 
of another group (typically colonized peoples) in ways that exacerbate 
inequality, and Secunda seems like a pretty good example of this prob- 
lem. He has been the object of scathing criticism from those who claim 
that he has appropriated and refashioned Wixarika shamanism for his 
own profit, giving virtually nothing back to the community.” And, to be 
sure, much of the criticism seems well deserved. Inasmuch as he has 
turned Wixarika identity into a commodity (his shaman chocolates are 
exactly that), or laid claim to some deep connection to indigeneity 
to market himself as a healer without actually having any historical 
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claim to membership in a community, he does seem to have appropri- 
ated and then marketed something that is not his and distorted our 
image of the Wixarika in the process. In the words of one critic: 


I lived in a Huichol village with Don Jose Matsuwa’s granddaughter. She, 
and all the other Huichol’s I lived with consider Brant a charlatan, and more 
than that, they call him “El Diablo” . . . “The Devil.” 

This doltish white American is a charlatan, exploiting my people’s ancient 
traditions while making unsubstantiated claims. There’s a reason why Wiki- 
pedia took his page/entry down on the basis of fraud and self-promotion. I 
knew someone who was about to give this phony $6,000 for the “honor” of 
camping out with him.?? 


Tam drawn to these comments at least in part because they conform to 
my preexisting inclination to dismiss with a disgusted wave of my hand 
the likes of not just Brant Secunda but Prem Das, Larain Boyll, Ken 
Eagle Feather, and Carlos Castaneda. I laughed out loud when I read a 
letter in which Weston La Barre called Aldous Huxley a “noodlehead,”* 
and found the attacks on Castaneda very satisfying. La Barre also took 
aim at Castaneda, calling The Teachings a “pseudo-profound deeply 
vulgar pseudo-ethnography,””’ and claimed that his entire apprentice- 
ship was made up in the UCLA library. Richard de Mille and Jay Fikes 
wrote several books detailing his lies and cynicism in great detail, con- 
demnations that rang even more true as Castaneda grew rich from his 
catalog and cultivated what seemed to many to be a bizarre cult in his 
Southern California compound.” 

I was also immediately sympathetic to Joan Townsend’s reading of 
the neoshaman as someone who takes on the trappings of traditional 
shamanism but substitutes a highly in 
actualization for the much more community-focused practice of tradi- 
tional shamanism.”’ The accusation that all these figures are “playing 
Indian,” practicing cultural tourism, and committing ethnocide makes 
sense to me.”* If Captain America was a fool and a cautionary tale (did 
he not meet his end in a most unfortunate fashion?), Castaneda and his 


idualized obsession with self- 


lot are snake-oil salesmen. 

And yet this is also where I begin to doubt myself, fearing both that 
T have failed to understand what drew these individuals to peyote and 
that I may be flattening out the shamans in ways that only reinforce 
much more troubling forms of orientalism. The very terms of the con- 
versation—concepts like “authentic,” “appropriation,” and “charla- 
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tan”—are rooted in a series of assumptions about purity and difference 
that work to make the white shamans legible only as objects of derision. 
Both the West and the Wixarika must remain stable signifiers of differ- 
ence for these concepts to have purchase, with the Wixarika never 
changing, never appropriating Western practices or embodying a plural- 
ity of cosmologies, and the West remaining a stable signifier of rational- 
ity, science, and order. All those who seek to transgress are simply play- 
ing at being Indian while at heart remaining subjects of the West. This, 
for instance, is one of the reasons we focus on the material desires of 
Das, Boyll, and Secunda while ignoring those of their informants. By 
marketing indigeneity, they prove their position within the West. And 
instead of being strategic actors engaged in a transaction, their inform- 
ants become at best victims of asymmetrical power relations and at 
worst false representatives of a marginalized culture.” 

Then there is the problem that it is not exactly clear what is being 
appropriated. If we accept that Carlos Castaneda made up Don Juan in 
the library, we are forced to confront the fact that his supposed appro- 
priations were based (likely in their entirety) on a fiction. His Don Juan 
Matus never existed. This raises obvious questions about Ken Eagle 
Feather, who claims to have apprenticed with Castaneda’s sorcerer 
teacher. Prem Das studied first with Ramon Medina Silva, who Phil Wei- 
gand and Jay Fikes dismiss as inauthentic." Boyll and Secunda learned 
from Das and in turn from Medina Silva’s father-in-law, widow, and 
sister-in-law, all of whom lived outside of the traditional Wixarika cere- 
monial centers, did not teach their charges rituals that could be clearly 
identified as traditional Wixarika rites, and seem to have been willing 
collaborators who saw these relationships as a means to pursue their 
own interests.*! 

From a purely ethnographic standpoint, there is some legitimacy to 
the question of whether the shamanism practiced by Medina, Rios, and 
their extended family resembled the traditions practiced elsewhere. It 
seems it did not, at least not entirely, and because of this, Furst, Myer- 
hoff, Benitez, and others may have been guilty of mistakenly allowing 
Medina and his family to stand in for the whole. That said, these debates 
do not speak to the question of whether Medina et al. were really sha- 
mans. To answer this question, we need to dig a little further. 

The term shaman has always been a form of shorthand used in the 
West, a catchall for people who in other contexts might be considered 
traditional healers, mystics, singers (in the case of the Wixérika), and 
tenders of sacred knowledge. While within communities these roles are 
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often differentiated, for outsiders fascinated with alternative epistemol- 
ogies the shaman captures most of the important distinctions between 
the individualistic Western self and the communally-oriented other. This 
distinction, however, misses one key point. As Donald Joralemon and 
Ben Feinberg note, while the shaman is a healer who holds sacred 
knowledge, they also tend to operate in the intersection between the 
inside of a community and the outside. Their knowledge is specialized, 
not held by all in the community, and in many shamanic traditions the 
way that individual shamans demonstrate their power is through their 
capacity to claim status in the world beyond their communities. They 
must possess a certain quick-footedness, especially when their rituals 
involve psychedelic drugs. They do not simply recite the old texts. They 
produce new texts over the course of their rituals, healing in ways that 
sometimes focus on the restoration of communal balance and at other 
times focus on the individual. Shamans in a variety of Mex 
tions have welcomed outsiders into their ceremonies precisely because 
their ability to cure those outsiders elevates their status within and 
beyond the community. Medina, who relied on outsiders to help sell his 
artwork, was precisely this sort of shaman.” 

Shamans thus operate not so much at the center as along the margins 
of their communities, connected to inside and outside worlds, their sta- 
tus dependent in part on their capacity to translate each for the other.** 
This is why shamanism is not a practice that easily moves between 
authentic and inauthentic or pure and impure. It is instead relational, 
built around transactions that elevate the shaman as they cure the sick 
or restore the community. Their very identity as shaman is the product 
of the recognition they receive because of their skill in these transac- 
tions. 

Medina might thus have been a poor example of the traditional 
Wixdrika singer/curer in the ethnographic sense, and scholarship that 
made him representative of something larger would have missed the 
multiple roles that curers, singers, and others charged with tending to 
sacred traditions played in these communities; but one misses the larger 
story of shamanism and its relationship to Western epistemes if we dis- 
miss him as inauthentic or impure. Medina, and Rios and the rest of his 
family, were recognized as shamans in Alica and among the outsiders 
who ventured there in search of shamanic teaching (this in spite of 
Medina’s insistence that he was merely an apprentice). The distinctions 
that might have led other Wixdrika to challenge his knowledge and 


ican tradi- 
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power made little difference to those who found in Medina a powerful 
mystic with specialized knowledge of other worlds. 


If we are to rescue Medina from inauthenticity, perhaps we should do 
the same for his students, the white shamans. If in their moments of 
intercultural exchange Medina, Rios, and his widow and daughters 
gained the privilege afforded to interlocutors and artists, it may be that 
their apprentices did something more than simply appropriate a series 
of symbols and then profit from them.** They also gained a language 
and set of practices that helped them to articulate their unease with the 
Cold War West, language that conjured up a world unseen by the naked 
eye and that was infinitely more magical and powerful than that imag- 
ined by the rational, ordering practices of their world. And peyote was 
critical, at least at first. The peyote-aided mystical experience was an 
antidote to the inauthenticity of Western life.** 

To be sure, the peyotism practiced by the white shamans was nothing 
like the thing it copied. Without question, it tended to be an individual- 
istic practice impossibly divorced from the communal experience of 
Wixarika peyotism.” Still, when we describe this difference through the 
concept of appropriation or inauthenticity, we are in turn required to 
fix the thing being appropriated in ways that erase the long history of 
insider-outsider transactions within Wixarika shamanism. Instead of 
finding a complex terrain in which two parties engage in an (admittedly 
asymmetrical) transaction—one gets paid, sells their art, perhaps enjoys 
elevated status in their community, and may even secure opportunities 
to travel abroad and extend their social networks, while the other gets 
the opportunity to brush up against sacred knowledge and perhaps 
experiences something cathartic and transformative—we are left with a 
much flattened image that reinscribes the boundaries between the Indian 
and the West. 

But these boundaries were exactly the point. Those who ventured to 
the sierra, who studied with or aspired to become shamans, were doing 
everything they could to transgress these boundaries, to enter a realm 
where their bodies, their consciousness, their relationship to reality 
could be disrupted. This, of course, is why peyote was so critical. Put 
simply, in the midst of their hallucinogenic experiences with their sha- 
man-teachers, man who possessed knowledge and dominated nature 
became man possessed by knowledge, dominated by nature, man who 
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must surrender to the power of the unseen world, faintly aware of a 
truth that lies just beyond the grasp. In these moments nature over- 
whelmed man, inverting the very logics of modernity.* 

It should be unsurprising that the white shamans used the language 
of indigeneity to describe these experiences. And yet, in part because 
what they created here was so distant from the ethnographic “truth” of 
Wixarika experience, we might consider the differences between the 
white shamans and their erstwhile teachers as a reason to suggest that 
they did not appropriate anything so much as they identified with an 
enduring symbol of the romantic other. In a way, the fantasy of indige- 
neity they mobilized was a product of the Western imagination. It has 
long fueled the dreams of those seeking an escape from the universaliz- 
ing, rationalizing, ordered West and into the specificity of the other.” 

Our ability to find acts of appropriation in these transactions is lim- 
ited by the fact that the concept of Wixarika deployed by the white sha- 
mans is a simulacrum, a copy for which there is no original.*° Neither the 
white shamans nor their audience were concerned with the thing they 
copied in the sense of ethnographic truth. They preferred truthiness, 
plausibility that was sufficiently nonspecific that it need not be verified. 
It needed to feel right, to align with their expectations of what the mysti- 
cal other should be, without getting sufficiently specific to either disrupt 
their fantasies about the forms of mysticism they favored or allow the 
messiness of poverty and marginalization to intrude. What the white 
shamans wanted was a pure mystic, living outside of time, free of the 
stain of European colonialism, connected to ancient forms of knowl- 
edge, the spirit world, and energy flows of the universe, and deeply con- 
nected to the earth. They preferred a subject who was remote, almost 
inaccessible, not only because that made their narratives impossible to 
falsify, but because they wanted a subject profoundly off the gri 
untainted by electricity, television, any form of connectedness. They 
wanted Don Juan. 

The distinction between this and an act of pure appropriation may 
seem academic. In denouncing those instances in which nonindigenous 
peoples have laid claim to indigeneity to their own benefit while further 
marginalizing indigenous peoples, critics rightly point out the ways in 
which colonial regimes of knowledge are reinscribed through acts of 
appropriation. And some of the white shamans have clearly done just 
that. My concern, however, is with the way in which we flatten out 
highly variegated experiences if we reduce all of these acts to simple 
appropriation. Is there room for us to imagine both indigeneity and 
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whiteness as fantasies, whose long histories are more entwined than the 
discourse of appropriation allows? Is it possible to introduce the idea of 
cultural exchange here, to recognize that beliefs, values, and practices 
move across cultural boundaries even as those exchanges sometimes 
reinscribe those boundaries?*' Is it possible that, in our rush to dismiss 
them, we have miscast the white shamans—that the way they deploy 
the trope of indigeneity can offer us insights into a history in which 


Western subjectivity has been less stable than it might seem? 


This reading of the white shamans also makes it easier for me to under- 
stand Tom Pinkson. He wants me to believe that he had a transcendent 
experience among the Wixdrika, that he found a form of connection 
and understanding with his teachers that puts the lie to claims of immu- 
table cultural difference between the Wixdrika and the Western subject. 
Trained as I am to wonder about the possibility of cross-cultural under- 
standing, this is the position of which I am most skeptical. I want to 
think that he did not understand what he was experiencing, that he has 
been the worst kind of tourist, the one who tells you that people are the 
same wherever you go. 

And yet this representation of Pinkson does not quite capture his 
project. For Tom it is both the plant in its original form and the people 
who have used it from time immemorial that matter. Pinkson believes 
his transformative experiences among his teachers in Wirikuta enhanced 
his capacity to see, to understand his own powers, and ultimately to 
heal his patients. Tom is clearly a sensitive, intelligent man, who has 
spent a lifetime in the helping professions. His own journey into his 
career was somewhat circuitous but always informed by his sense that 
he had an unusual capacity for understanding and empathizing with 
others. He feels that he has always been able to see and feel things that 
others cannot. He does not quite say it this way, but Tom thinks he has 
a gift, and that it was his effort to fully realize this gift that brought him 
first to a series of spiritual practices rooted in the Native American tra- 
ditions in the US and ultimately to the Wixdrika. 

Tom believes that most of what we think about ourselves as bodies 
and minds are simply fictions we use to order the world. He argues that 
the human form is porous, that the physical boundaries we assume are 
simply a function of the limits of our ability to perceive through the 
senses. Tom believes in the unseen thing, in the power of the thing that 
cannot be touched. His book is filled with stories of learning things 
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about people simply by touching their bodies, of forms of communica- 
tion with humans and animals that go well beyond our cognitive capac- 
ities. He asks me to expand my mind and tells me that though he had a 
sense of his abilities before he went to the sierra, it was during his trav- 
els with Wixarika shamans to Wirikuta that he realized just how power- 
ful these forces were. He is connected to the universe. 

When he relates his apprenticeship, Tom repeats the mantra of many 
of the white shamans. Though an outsider to the sierra, with little Span- 
ish and no ability to speak the language, he found teachers, to whom he 
returned again and again. He began by observing from a respectful dis- 
tance. Once his teachers decided he had shown an appropriate level of 
respect, they invited him into their world. He offered up what he could, 
the car he had rented for the drive to Wirikuta, whatever other support 
he could offer. And after a long period of initiation, slow acceptance, he 
was allowed to take part in the peyote hunt. At first he was a novice, 
could not do it, but after following the advice of his teacher and closing 
his eyes, he came to the point where he was ready. The peyote revealed 
itself to him, and he became an insider. Tom was then able to take the 
insights he gained, the new vision he had attained, and integrate them 
into his own therapeutic practice, curing his patients in California in 
ways that drew from the cures he experienced in Mexico. 

Peyote is clearly an actor in this story. Peyote allows Tom to experi- 
ence a series of perceptual shifts that put the lie to the bourgeois body 
as “atomized, completed, and the locus of social control, reductive 
analysis and fixed meanings.”*? Moreover, Tom also reports feeling an 
intense connection to the other participants in the peyote ceremonies he 
witnessed in the sierra. In part this is the common experience of the 
ritual, the dancing, the chanting, the feeling of night in the desert, but 
he feels that the common psychedelic trip connected him to those who 
shared the experience in profound ways—that it was a shared experi- 
ence in which he was deeply connected to the other participants despite 
their great cultural differences.“* 

Peyote ceremonies have a capacity to produce a sense of connection in 
ways that are more profound than most rituals. Bodies undertaking the 
trip together, from the initial feeling of nausea to the immense feeling of 
well-being and then hallucinating together—the aural and visual and 
other sensory experiences framed by the sounds and sights as manipu- 
lated by the teacher (darkness, fire, drumming, chanting, dancing, sing- 
ing, the smell of burning substances}—often feel connected to each other, 
at least in part because the drug itself seems to cause boundaries between 
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the self and other to dissolve. These effects are accentuated by the sha- 
man-guide, who often uses gesture and sound (instead of language) to 
force participants to align to his demands and expectations. Powerfully 
mimetic, these experiences have the capacity to create a strong sense of 
connection among people from diverse backgrounds.‘ Stanislav Grof 
indicates as much when relaying his experiences with Rios, which he 
described as a moment of clear connection produced through a night- 
long experience of drumming, chanting, and music. “For those of us 
who did not understand Don José’s chanting in the Huichol language, 
the ceremony seemed to resemble others we had done in the past."** 

Grof connected to the ceremony and to Rios through the ways his 
chanting evoked his own memories. Resemblance, mimesis, bodies 
coming together through the sensuous experience of drumming, chant- 
ing, and the common hallucinogenic trip had the capacity to produce a 
sense of both familiarity (it could “resemble others we had done in the 
past”) and foster a powerful sense of connection among all participants 
in a peyote rite, especially when that rite took place during pilgrimages 
to Wirikuta, where all participants were somewhat displaced and most 
unfamiliar with the experience. Even most of the Wixdrika on a pilgrim- 
age might have taken this journey only once or twice before (if ever), 
and the shamans guiding that journey thus play a particularly critical 
role in initiating all present into a special form of knowledge. All, in 
some ways, were being introduced to the sacred space and sacred 
knowledge, connecting to each other while making sense of the rituals 
through reference to what they resembled, and in the process connect- 
ing to their pasts and to each other. In dynamic settings like this, outsid- 
ers could very easily feel like they became a sort of insider. It was a 
contextual connection, one that was unlikely to last beyond the rite 
itself, but it was nonetheless a powerfully felt connection. 

Connection also leads to adoption, which is a critical part of Tom’s 
narrative (as it is with others who aspire to be white shamans).“* Though 
it may seem strange that Pinkson was adopted in spite of a language 
barrier, this act was preceded by a series of mimetic practices that went 
far beyond language, understanding. These moments were character- 
ized by a very powerful experience in which he followed the lead of his 
teacher through the immersion of his body within the peyote ceremony. 

Tom begins as the naive outsider and becomes a shaman in his own 
right, an insider, in a process that ends with that adoption. This is the 
kind of thing that drives the anthropologists crazy (though some also tell 
adoption stories), as it erases the fact that the Western body essentially 
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remains a Western body, replete with the privilege that comes with that 
status, even as that Western body now also lays claim to one of the few 
sites of power available to the other. Still, even if this is true, if we focus 
on Tom’s failure to understand this problem, we could miss something 
that might be just as important. Adoption, for Tom, is a deeply trans- 
gressive act, the moment in which he could reject the universalistic, 
rationalistic, and hopelessly narrow worldview of the capitalist West and 
cross over into the particular. Whether he really succeeds in doing this is 
a question for Tom. Whether we would ever be willing to believe that he 
had done so is a more troubling question for the rest of us. 

Crossing is a common theme in the history of race in the Americas. 
Sometimes called passing, it is a reminder that subaltern subjects have a 
long history of refusing to stay in their place, of challenging racial hier- 
archies by strategically moving from one category to another. Whether 
described as upward mobility, double-agenting, or something else, their 
actions remind us of the permeability of social categories. We do not, 
however, generally allow people like Tom Pinkson the luxury of shifting 
from one category to another. We assume that as a white, bourgeois 
male, he can only inhabit the category that purports its own universal- 
ity. He risks criticism, mockery, dismissal, or condemnation for longing 
to be adopted into a Wixarika family. It may be that we criticize him 
because he has appropriated something, or misrepresented something, 
but given his modest circumstances and earnest beliefs, it is a little dif- 
ficult to make this claim stick. It is, I suspect, Pinkson’s refusal to stay in 
place that prompts our unease. Westerners are more comfortable with 
those who cross from the particular (Indianness) into the universal 
(whiteness). We have trouble with people who want to go in the other 
direction, because if they could, they would confound the racial hierar- 
chies that order our worlds. 


CONCLUSION 


Race, Space, Time 


Not everyone who was displaced by the building of the Aguamilpa dam 
wound up in places like Zitakua. One rather small community of valley 
residents had the opportunity to be relocated to higher ground on the 
edge of the newly formed lake. Founded in 1989, Potrero de la Palmita 
is difficult to get to. One needs to travel by motor launch across the 
lake, a twenty-minute ride from the dam, and then climb a steep 
embankment to enter the village, which is home to about five hundred 
people. For many years the principal access to the community came via 
small plane, which meant infrequent visits by government officials. This 
was not entirely to the displeasure of residents. According to Eligio 
Lépez, the sometime local boss, federal and state officials are largely 
unwelcome in the community and have been driven out on many occa- 
sions. They have left behind the built landscape of the modern state— 
health clinics, schools (their sides painted with murals that depict Dora 
the Explorer, Winnie the Pooh, and peyote cacti), basketball courts, and 
government buildings (constructed with local labor, on land donated by 
the community)—but only rarely the bureaucrats to staff them. Lopez 
tells stories about driving government doctors out of the village with 
pride, a reminder that this newly built Wixarika community is autono- 
mous from the state, even if it owes its existence to the modernization 
projects of that very state. A combination of local solidarity, isolation 
from infrastructure, and the weakness of that state has allowed them to 
shape their lives in a manner that is to their own choosing.' 
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Lately that choosing has involved a decision embrace ecotourism, 
with the hope that a growing number of sympathetic visitors would 
make the four- to five-hour trip from Puerto Vallarta to witness the cer- 
emonial and artistic life of an authentic Wixarika community. According 
to Lopez, visitors can witness peyote ceremonies, watch artesania being 
made, take part in art-making workshops, and be introduced to Wixarika 
cosmologies. While in Potrero de la Palmita, visitors can stay in one of 
four cabaiias constructed in the community, which were opened in 2010. 
They were built with the help of the CDI. 

This is a sanctioned indigenous space. Hoping that ecotourism would 
spawn economic development not just in Potrero de la Palmita but in 
nearby communities, federal and state officials have supported the 
project from the start. The new construction and reconstructed spaces 
are designed to be welcoming to outsiders and suitable for art work- 
shops and public performances. The state also created signage designat- 
ing the community (which rests in the municipality of El Nayar) a sacred 
place. It is now Tawexikta, Lugar del Sol, a Centro Ecotouristico. Fed- 
eral law further sanctions the continued practice of peyotism in the 
community, protecting its residents when they take part in pilgrimages, 
and ensuring that they face no penalties for the peyote they bring back 
to Potrero de la Palmita. Plastic buckets can be found in various 
parts of the community, where samples of peyote brought back from 
Wirikuta are kept alive. Protected by a cloak of legality (as Wixarika, 
they are entitled to collect and use peyote), Potrero de la Palmita offers 
ecotourism plus—a chance to get close to nature and psychedelia at the 
same time. 

Lépez understands that this is a business, and while he clearly distin- 
guishes between insider and outsider, he is also willing to provide the 
tourist with an immersive experience. If you want to try some peyote, 
he is happy to share, telling you that it is a miracle drug, good for his 
rheumatism, aching joints, and problems in the head. L6pez will also 
invite tourists to learn how to make Wixarika yarn paintings and other 
crafts and provides them with accommodations that evoke enough rus- 
ticity to feel authentic but not so much that tourists feel uncomfortable. 
He also endeavors as much as possible to keep the community prepared 
for visitors. Should they receive notice that a boatload is setting out 
from the dam, loudspeakers announce their impending arrival so that 
local artisans can prepare their goods for sale.? Through this orches- 
trated performance of Wixdrika identity, tourists “experience Huichol 
life” and “peek into the lives of the native tribe by witnessing their 
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ritual dances or shopping directly from Huichol women for their intri- 
cate artisan work.”? 

Though the cabins, which are operated by a group of twenty-six 
women and three men who form the Grupo Turistico Tawexikta, were 
given an award from the Ministry of Tourism for excellent service, qual- 
ity, and cleanliness in 2012,‘ business has on the whole been a little 
slow. Potrero de la Palmita is somewhat off the beaten path, and for all 
their accolades, some tourists have complained that inadequate screens 
and plentiful bugs have resulted in an experience that was a little too 
authentic. Moreover, it is not at all clear that everyone in the commu- 
nity embraces these developments. Lépez and his family seem to have 
benefited from the cabafias and live in the best house in the village, with 
solar panels, electric lights, and evidently the only phone in town. Their 
walls are nicely stuccoed, unlike the exposed brick walls of their neigh- 
bors. Others in the community are either indifferent or actively hos- 
tile—the presence of outsiders never being something uniformly wel- 


come in Wixdrika communities. 


as a powerful symbol of the ways that the sanctioned spaces for indigene- 
ity, the press for economic development, and neoliberal globalization 
have come together to produce the odd positioning of peyote within mod- 
ern drug-control regimes. Community residents are displaced, certainly, 
and always wary of the state, yet they are beneficiaries of the twin forces 
of ecotourism and indigenous self-determination, which have created 
opportunities in which some in the community have been able mobilize a 
symbolic repertoire that other poor Mexicans cannot. Peyote is not sim- 
ply licit here. It lies at the heart of a state-supported development project. 


There is perhaps no starker juxtaposition to the state-sanctioned peyote 
ecotourism of Potrero de la Palmita than the story of the Church of the 
First Born, a small peyote church in Tulsa, Oklahoma, founded in 
the early 1920s. Like so many peripheral phenomena, we have only the 
thinnest of records attesting to existence of this church and the life of its 
African American founder, John Jamison. While traveling in Oklahoma 
during the spring of 1931, Mrs. Maurice G. Smith of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs met his daughter Mabel, who was then a member of a 
rapidly disintegrating congregation. John Jamison was already five 
years dead, having perished in 1926 “as a result of concussion of the 
brain after being struck by a ‘half-crazed negro.’”* Smith never explains 
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the precise reason for the attack, but we are elliptically led to believe 
that it must have had something to do with the church. 

Jamison’s parents had been allotted, and he grew up surrounded by 
Indian communities in Lincoln, Oklahoma. As a child he learned the 
local vernacular, grew close to many of his neighbors, and was invited 
to participate in the peyote ceremonies of the local church. In and of 
itself, this seems hardly remarkable. Rural Oklahoma in the early twen- 
tieth century was its own kind of melting pot, with displaced indigenous 
peoples and African Americans living side by side and producing novel 
cultural and ethnic forms (as well as conflicts about lineage that persist 
to this day),° and peyote churches in this era tended to be evangelical, 
welcoming not just individuals from other indigenous communities but 
non-Indians as well. Given his own history of displacement, Jamison 
may have felt a sense of belonging not just in the camaraderie of the 
ceremony but in the ways it articulated a separate space for indigeneity, 
an identity that challenged the racial and social hierarchies that other- 
wise characterized everyday life in rural Oklahoma. 

Jamison was welcomed in the peyote religion, but only to a point. 
According to his daughter, some members of the peyote churches resented 
the fact that he was taking up “the old Indian religion.” Here as elsewhere 
the claim to ancient origins would be a tool used to limit who could and 
could not claim an authentic connection to the peyote religion, though it 
was clear that what Jamison faced was not so much rejection as ambiva- 
lence among his fellow peyotists. Some accepted him as participant, while 
others insisted he could never belong. 

Jamison left Lincoln County at some point prior to 1920 and moved 
to Tulsa, where he decided to replicate the ceremonies he had witnessed 
in the countryside. Mabel is certain of the timing in her conversation 
with Smith, as she insists that the peyote church in Tulsa predated the 
1921 race riot. The date would have been indelibly marked in her mem- 
ory, as it would have been for most members of Tulsa’s African Ameri- 
can community. The riot offered a visceral reminder of the precarious- 
ness of urban existence for Tulsa’s blacks, an experience that might have 
underscored the attractiveness of alternative epistemologies, free of the 
racial violence of everyday life. 

To be sure, Jamison’s church was that sort of space. It was a small 
church, made up entirely of African Americans and Indians, where mem- 
bers could participate in healing ceremonies that eschewed white author- 
ity, led either by Jamison or an Indian member of the church. According 
to Mabel, the curing was critical, as people were drawn “by the healing 
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and doctoring which Jamison sometimes attempted just as the Indians 
do.” Though spatially reorganized for an urban setting, Jamison did as 
much as he could to replicate the ceremony as he had known it. Services 
took place all night, in an Indian tipi. There was drumming, sacred 
dishes, rattles, and medicine feathers. Jamison even dressed in an Indian 
costume sometimes, though he also made “use of the white man’s hymns 
and bible” and there was no ceremonial smoking of cigarettes, as well as 
little use of cedar smoke. These modifications angered some of his erst- 
while allies in the Indian community, as they believed them to be unsanc- 
tioned modifications of the conventional ritual. 

Jamison met with no success in attempting to incorporate his church 
in Oklahoma, and this may have been one of the sources of his down- 
fall. The government's hostility toward peyote also discouraged some of 
his black congregation. Never particularly large, the members of the 
church grew suspicious when the government banned the transporta- 
tion of peyote. According to Mabel, this is why many quit the church. 
This response intrigued Smith: “this attitude on the part of the negroes 
is double interesting in view of the rebellious attitude which the Indians 
displayed under the same circumstances, and their resort to illegal pro- 
cedures to obtain peyote.” 

Peyote, as we have seen, existed within a legal netherworld during 
these years. Forbidden by some state laws and under pressure from fed- 
eral authorities, it nonetheless circulated freely on many Oklahoma reser- 
vations, as it seems to have done also among white scientists, New York 
socialites, and European intellectuals. In each case, the spaces chosen for 
the practice of peyotism were critical. Since peyote was not illegal in 
Europe, research laboratories, or cosmopolitan centers, white enthusiasts 
had little to fear. Members of the Native American Church were some- 
what less protected but built informal distribution networks and were 
protected by the space of the reservation, where state and local authori- 
ties could not enforce their laws. Despite the earnestness of his belief and 
the formality of his rituals, John Jamison faced an entirely different set of 
challenges. Oklahoma’s ban could cover the urban spaces of Tulsa, a city 
where the black minority already faced forms of violence that were both 
quotidian and extreme. Facing repression, black, urban peyotists gave up 
their religion and in so doing marked peyote as an Indian thing. 


The tragedy of the Church of the First Born—like the long legal battles 
over bona fide use some decades later, the racialization of drug laws, the 
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absurdist farce in which mestizo ecological guards surveil Wixarika pil- 
grims to ensure that they conform with authorized/authentic practices, 
and ultimately the advent of peyote-based ecotourism—serves to remind 
us of the ways in which peyote has been implicated in the production of 
racial catego! 
these stories is also invariably linked to specific spaces where racial 
identities are codified and those deemed inauthentic excluded: the labo- 
ratory versus rural Oklahoma, a house in Palm Springs versus a hogan 
in Needles, Mexico City versus Wirikuta and Potrero de la Palmita. 
Indigenous actors can enter the spaces reserved for the dominant racial 


s since Europeans first came across this cactus.’ Race in 


position (whiteness in the US, a ladinized version of whiteness in Mex- 
ico)—Tulsa, Mexico City, Palm Springs, the laboratory—though in 
those spaces they are continually reminded of their subordinate status. 
Whites, by contrast, as representatives of universality, of modernity, 
commit acts of betrayal when they seek to enter those spaces reserved 
for the specificity of indigeneity. They are heretics, charlatans, hippies, 
frauds. Worse still, they have appropriated something from the other. 

Some benefit from that boundary. The legal rights of indigenous 
peyotists in the US and Mexico are now enshrined in law, and in limited 
cases provide an opportunity for economic development. Setting aside 
questions of whether or not the Wixarika and members of the NAC are 
forced to perform a certain version of indigeneity in order to remain 
legible, this is obviously a positive development. That the Peyote Way, 
the white shamans, and others face sanctions for their peyote use is 
where our problem lies. Medical arguments against peyote have long 
since been debunked, and the ecological argument forces us to impose 
tortured racial boundaries on space, especially in the US, where some 
NAC members argue that they should have exclusive access to the 
peyote gardens of south Texas in spite of the fact that their own tradi- 
tions of peyotism are no more ancient than those of some non-indige- 
nous groups. If we accept this reasoning, we allow ecological scarcity to 
erase long and complicated histories while simplifying and hardening 
the distinction between Indian and non. We also inadvertently make it 
easier for others to argue that scarcity and ecological vulnerability jus- 
tify their own racially purifying exercises. 

Blackness has played a somewhat peripheral role in the twentieth- 
century history of peyote (it was more prevalent in Inquisitional texts, 
where we see slaves and free people of color using peyote in their reli- 
gious and curing ceremonies with some frequency),* which may be one 
reason why the story of John Jamison stands out. We are reminded 
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through his church that there is a larger history of racial exclusions built 
into the story of peyote, and while the specific spaces and experiences of 
the Church of the First Born spoke principally to the experience of a 
formerly allotted African American in post-riot Tulsa, peyote had a 
similar effect here as it did elsewhere, cleaving the Indian off from non- 
Indians by limiting sanctioned peyote use to indigenous spaces.” 

While the African American members of the Church of the First Born 
might simply have been unlucky to practice their religion in a space that 
was both unsanctioned and unsafe, their story also highlights the ways 
that the history of peyote is as much about the banishment of non- 
indigenous bodies from the mystical realm as it is the story of the relega- 
tion of indigenous bodies to that realm. Jamison was erased, first liter- 
ally and then figuratively, his church reduced to a footnote, and his 
acolytes rendered as timid, naive, and perhaps a little crazy. They were 
unlike Indians because they did not defend their peyote church as assid- 
uously as Indians did theirs, and the fact that the defense was made 
impossible both by their urban precariousness and the active hostility of 
their erstwhile indigenous allies was forgotten. 


I began this project with an assumption that I would find that the cate- 
gory “Indian” acquired profoundly different meanings as we crossed 
the border. The different histories of the American and Mexican states 
suggested as much. Moreover, substantial differences across space and 
time are impossible to miss. In the US peyotism was part of an evan- 
gelical religion, a pan-indigenous cultural form that connected other- 
wise distinct communities through a common practice. It has been the 
subject of constitutional challenges here since the 1920s, and has been 
successfully defended as a First Amendment right for members of the 
Native American Church. US government officials and missionaries 
undertook extensive efforts to eradicate peyotism on the reservations at 
various points during the first half of the century, and peyotism itself 
was a relatively novel practice. 

No such constitutional right exists in Mexico, and until relatively 
recently nothing approximating the Native American Church existed 
there. Furthermore, in Mexico peyotism is much more closely tied to a 
specific set of communities and bound up in the history of those com- 
munities. Government officials paid little attention to their peyotism 
prior to the 1960s, and even then treated it as a phenomenon likely to 
wither away with the advent of modernity. Peyote, then, seemed to offer 
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an excellent opportunity to demonstrate how certain concepts of race 
do not cross the border. 

In the end I am not sure I can make that argument. Over a long 
period of time in both Mexico and the US we see similar logics deployed, 
similar affective responses, and ultimately the creation of remarkably 
similar legal regimes around peyote use. Some of those similarities 
might be understood as the product of forces external to both the US 
and Mexico (for instance, the 1971 Vienna Treaty on Psychotropic 
Drugs, which embraced an exemption for indigenous uses of medicinal 
and sacred plants) or as the product of US pressure on Mexico (Mexi- 
can drug laws are often drafted in part to conform to demands coming 
from the US). Others cannot be so easily explained. 

In Mexico peyote has had the power to elicit curiosity, disgust, and 
enchantment since Europeans first took note of the cactus. It has long 
been implicated in sentiments that shaped the contours of the category 
“Indian,” especially inasmuch as the Indian symbolized something that 
was almost diametrically opposed to whiteness (the term used in Mex- 
ico is mestizaje, though mestizaje as deployed within Mexican national- 
ism has long subsumed the indigenous past into a largely Europeanized 
present).'° Peyote did not so much carry these sentiments with it as it 
crossed the border as it generated a remarkably similar set of associa- 
tions in the US over the course of the twentieth century. For the most 
part these responses rendered indigenous peyotism as somehow normal 
and nonindigenous peyotism as a problem to be addressed. It is a world 
where Eligio Lépez can enjoy the full protection of the law while Anne 
Zapf lurks in the shadows, and where John Jamison has no place what- 
soever. 
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